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The de Buz Book of Hours 


A New Manuscript from the Workshop of the 
Grandes Heures de Rohan 


HE important collection of illuminated manuscripts which 

Mr William King Richardson is building for the benefit 

of the Harvard Library has recently been augmented by 

a remarkable Book of Hours of the early fifteenth century. 
Immediately recognizable as a product of the workshop that produced 
the famous Grandes Heures de Rohan in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
(ms. lat. 9471), it is not only full of charm — and, on certain pages, 
grandeur — but also rich in those iconographic surprises which make 
this workshop a problem child of the history of art.’ 


I. ProvENANCE AND CONTENTS 


Of the history of the new manuscript nothing is known up to the 
second quarter of the sixteenth century, when it was in the possession 
of Antoine de Buz, Seigneur de Villemareule, and his wife Barbe de 


*For further information cf. A. Heimann, ‘Der Meister der “Grandes Heures de 
Rohan” und seine Werkstatt,’ Stadel-Jabrbuch, VII-VIII (1932), 1 ff. (still the most 
exhaustive study), hereafter quoted as ‘Heimann’; M. Meiss, ‘Un dessin du Maitre 
des Grandes Heures de Rohan,’ Gazette des Beaux-Arts, LXXVII (1935), 65 ff.; 
A. Heimann, ‘The Giac Book of Hours,’ Burlington Magazine, LXX1 (1937), 82 ff.; 
E. Panofsky, ‘Reintegration of a Book of Hours Executed in the Workshop of the 
“Maitre des Grandes Heures de Rohan,” ’ Medieval Studies in Memory of A. Kings- 
ley Porter (Cambridge, 1939), Il, 479 ff., hereafter quoted as ‘Panofsky’; J. Porcher, 
Les Grandes Heures de Rohan (Les trésors de la peinture frangaise; Geneva, 1943), 
hereafter quoted as ‘Porcher I’; idem, “Two Models for the “Heures de Rohan,”’ 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, VIII (1945), 1 ff., hereafter quoted 
as ‘Porcher II.’ For a more detailed description of the manuscripts referred to in this 
article see M. R. James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Fitz- 
william Museum (Cambridge, 1895), pp. 156 ff., ms. 62 (Cambridge Hours); J. 
Meurgey, Les principaux manuscrits 4 peintures du Musée Condé a Chantilly (Paris, 
1930), p. 58, ms. 1371 (Chantilly Hours); Ch. Kohler, Catalogue des manuscrits de 
la Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve (Paris, 1893), 1, 592 f., ms. 1278 (Ste-Geneviéve 
Hours); V. Leroquais, Les Livres d’Heures manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale 
(Paris, 1927), I, 64 ff., ms. lat. 1156 A (Anjou Hours), and 281 ff., ms. lat. 9471 
(Grandes Heures de Rohan); Panofsky, Joc. cit. (Arsenal-Princeton Hours). 
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Loan (or Louen).? On three leaves appended at the end there are 
recorded their betrothal on 30 December 1531; their marriage at 
Nogent-l’Artaud on 22 January 1536; and the births of their thirteen 
children, who appeared with great regularity from 5 February. 1537 
up to an unknown date in 1552 (from number eleven the interest of 
the parents appears to have somewhat abated, so that the months and 
dates were no longer recorded). 

From the de Buz family (which, incidentally, supplied the diocese 
of Meaux with a bishop, John XIV, who reigned from 1535 to 1552) 
the manuscript must have passed into English ownership; it has an 
English binding datable between 1680 and 1730. About fifty years ago 
it was acquired (from Bernard Quaritch) by George C. Thomas in 
Philadelphia, from whose collection it passed, through the Rosenbach 
Company, into that of Mr Richardson.* 

In its present form, the de Buz Hours comprises 197 folios (23.2 by 
16.5 cm.) the last five of which were added ex post facto.* Fols. 195- 
197 contain the sixteenth-century family records already mentioned; 
fols. 193 and 194 — added some time in the fifteenth century — bear 
a French prayer to St Francis: 


Sainct franchois tres gracieulx, 
Amis de dieu et serviteur, 
Qui en ton corps glorieulx 
As porte les lis et la flour 
De virginite datrempance . . . 


Of the remaining 192 leaves, fols. 1-164 constitute a complete Book 
of Hours for Paris use — its borders uniformly decorated with a chaste 
‘line-and-leaf’ ornament in black and gold — of which only two leaves, 


*In 1504 the laic ‘seigneurie’ of Nogent-l’Artaud belonged to Madeleine Cleret, 
widow of Jean de Louen (Bulletin de la Société Archéologique, Historique et Scien- 
tifique de Soissons, XVII, 1863, 54). 

*For information as to the more recent whereabouts of the manuscript and the 
character of the binding I am indebted to Dr A. S. W. Rosenbach and to Mr Philip 
Hofer, respectively. The manuscript was included in the large exhibition, ‘Illuminated 
Books of the Middle Ages and Renaissance,’ organized by the Walters Art Gallery 
and held at the Baltimore Museum of Art January-March 1949; in the catalogue of 
the exhibition it was listed as No. 96, with a brief description and with reproduction 
of fol. 155 as Plate XLIII (our Plate IX). 

“Collation: I° (one leaf missing before fol. 1), II’, III’, IV°, V*, VI°, VII’, VIIP, 
Ix”, X*, XP, XIL* XIII’, XIV’, XV°, XVI’, XVII’, XVIII’ (one leaf missing before 
fol. 131), XIX, XX*, XXI°, XXII’, XXIII’ (one leaf missing before fol. 165), 
XXIV*, XXV*, XXVI° (one leaf missing before fol. 189, two leaves after fol. 192). 
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the first leaf of the Calendar and the leaf originally preceding fol. 131, 
are missing. The composition of this Book of Hours is as follows: 


Fols. 1-11v: Paris Calendar, in French, beginning with February 
Fols. 12—19v: Sequences of the Gospels 
Fols. 20-81v: Hours of the Virgin 
Fols. 82-85v: Hours of the Cross (on fol. 85v, bottom: “De sancto 
spiritu’) 
Fols. 86-89v: Hours of the Holy Ghost 
Fols. go-102v: The Penitential Psalms (on fol. 1ozv, fifth line: ‘Incipit 
letania’ ) 
Fols. 10zv-107v: The Litanies 
Fols. 108-113v: The Fifteen Joys of the Virgin, in French (on fol. 108: 
‘Doulce dame de misericorde’; on fol. 113v, bottom: ‘Cy suiuent 
les sept requestes a nostre doulx sauueur’) 
Fols. 114-116v: The Seven Requests, in French 
Fol. 117rv: Prayer on the Elevation of the Host, in French 
Fols. 118-149: The Vigils of the Dead (on fol. 149, bottom: ‘Passio 
dominini [sic] nostri ihesu xpisti secundum iohannem’) 
Fols. 149v-150v: The Passion according to St John 
Fols. 151-154v: ‘Obsecro te’ 
Fols. 155-157v: ‘Je te salue, Maria,’ in French (beginning: 
O mater dei. Je te salue, maria, 
A [should read: ‘En’] qui dieu son filz maria 
A humaine fragilite . . .) 
Fols. 158-164v: The Suffrages. 


The rest of the manuscript, fols. 165—192v, consists of an enormous 
Office in Honor of the Magdalen (‘commemoratio sancte marie mag- 
dalene’), with one leaf missing before fol. 165, one before fol. 189, and 
two after fol. 192. These twenty-eight Icaves differ from the preced- 
ing ones in script and decoration; their borders — executed by two 
hands, the principal one probably Netherlandish or even English — 
are enriched by bluebells and pansies in natural colors and interspersed 
with blue and pink ‘M’s, apparently standing for ‘Maria Magdalena.’ 
It seems, however, that these leaves do not come from a different manu- 
script but were produced with the deliberate intention of supplement- 
ing and matching the preceding part. The scribe adapted himself to 
the rest of the book in the number (fourteen) and length of the lines 
and in the size of the letters; and the proportions of the borders are 
meticulously attuned to those of fols. 1-164 (Plate Ia).° It looks as 


* This office is identical neither with those in the Roman and Paris Breviaries nor 
with the Hours and Offices of the Magdalen found in Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, 
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though the gentleman who had commissioned the book (the prayers 
are all worded in masculine form) had become engaged to a lady named 
Madeleine, or had become filled with special devotion for the Mag- 
dalen, just as his Book of Hours had been or was about to be finished. 
To his identity there is no clue, except, perhaps, for the fact that the 
Suffrages contain a somewhat unusual prayer to St Claude (Bishop of 
Besancon, died 699) .° 

Of other peculiarities may be mentioned: first, that the prayer ‘O 
intemerata,’ which almost invariably follows the ‘Obsecro te,’ has been 
replaced by the much rarer ‘Je te salue, Maria,’ which occurs only 
twice in the numerous Books of Hours preserved in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, and only once with the erroneous substitution of ‘A qui’ for 
‘En qui’—this single parallel being found, significantly, in the 
Grandes Heures de Rohan;* second, that the Calendar shows some 
curious mistakes: the month of June has been credited with thirty-one 
days, and the Zodiacal Signs from fol. 4 (May) to fol. 8 (September) 
have been mixed up in such a way that May has the Lion instead of the 
Twins, June the Twirs instead of the Crab, July the Virgin instead of 
the Lion, August the Balance instead of the Virgin, and September the 
Crab instead of the Balance. 


mss. lat. 1417, 1430, 10527, and 13304 (Leroquais, I, 259 ff., 279 ff., 316 ff.; Il, 139 ff.). 
The second hand is recognizable in the borders of fols. 165, 166, 169, 170, and 171, 
and must be presumed to have been responsible also for the missing leaf before fol. 
165 which formed one double leaf with fol. 171. 

*The usual prayer to St Claude (Leroquais, I, 405; il, 24) begins with ‘O 
desolatorum consolator, captivorum liberator’; whereas the prayer in the de Buz 
Hours, fol. 162v, reads as follows: 

O claudi presul xpisti, 

Tua prece fac nos sisti 

Summi regis ante thronum 

Quod possidet omne bonum. 

Ora pro nobis, beate Claudi. 
Since the oldest son of Antoine de Buz, born on 6 October 1541, was named 
Claude, it may be thought that the name was current in the family and was that of 
the original owner. However, M Jean Porcher, who was kind enough to examine 
the Cartulaire de Nogent-l’Artaud in the Archives Nationales as well as the records 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale, and to whom I wish to express my sincerest gratitude, 
informs me that the earliest ascertainable members of the de Buz family are Charles, 
the grandfather of Antoine, and his son Abel. There is thus no evidence for the 
above conjecture, nor even for the assumption that our Book of Hours was executed 
for a member of the family to which it belonged in the sixteenth century. 

* Leroquais, I, 284. The other instance of the ‘Je te salue, Maria’ — with the cor- 
rect reading ‘En qui . . .’—is found in ms. lat. 13280 (Leroquais, II, 81). 
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Il. THe ILLustrations 


The de Buz Book of Hours contains eighty-two miniatures on 
thirty-one pages, viz., two miniatures on each of the eleven (originally 
twelve) Calendar pages, and three on each of the twenty illuminated 
pages which illustrate the Horae proper. There are no historiated 
initials. 

The Calendar pages show, in vertical rectangles in the upper right- 
hand corners, the Signs of the Zodiac; and, in pictures of similar format 
placed in the center of the lower margins, the labors and pastimes char- 
acteristic of each month. The other twenty pages — their borders 
decorated with an ornament that differs from that of the text pages 
only by greater density and still more careful execution — are organ- 
ized in a manner highly characteristic of the Rohan workshop. To a 
large miniature there is attached a smaller one so as to give a kind of 
diptych effect; and, separated from the former by three lines of text, 
there is a bottom picture. The subjects of these two collateral minia- 
tures are either corollaries of or variations on the theme of the prin- 
cipal one. 

This system is closely akin to that employed for three pages of the 
Chantilly Hours (Musée Condé, ms. 1371) and for all the pages of a 
Horae now divided between the Bibliothéque de |’Arsenal (ms. 647) 
and the University Library at Princeton (ms. 48; Plate Xb),° except 
for the fact that in these two cases the main miniature is flanked by a 
smaller one on either side so as to constitute a triptych rather than a 
diptych. The diptych arrangement, on the other hand, can be seen in 
several pages of the Grandes Heures de Rohan and in the ‘Creator 
coeli’ page of the Cambridge Hours (Fitzwilliam Museum, ms. 62, fol. 
136v; Plate XIIa); but here no bottom picture exists, and the lateral 
picture has no iconographic connection with the main theme.’ 

* The Princeton manuscript was formerly in the collection of Mr Robert Garrett 
in Baltimore. 

*For the page in the Cambridge Hours see R. Fry, ‘On Two Miniatures by de 
Limbourg,’ Burlington Magazine, VII (1905), 433 ff., pl. Ill, fig. 5; and for the main 
miniature cf. below, p. 180. In this case the lateral miniature belongs to an inde- 
pendent, continuous series of small marginal pictures which represent the three 
‘Pélerinages’ by Guillaume de Deguileville (or de Degulleville). In the Grandes 
Heures de Rohan the lateral pictures constitute a continuous Moralized Bible (illus- 
trations, e.g., in Heimann, figs. 24-26) based upon ms. fr. 9561 in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. These marginal pictures are found on text pages as well as on the pages 
carrying the large miniatures normally found in Books of Hours; and it was prob- 
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Measured by the general standards of the atelier, the miniatures of 
the de Buz Hours — some of them slightly damaged — are of high 
quality and very uniform in style. There is, as usual, a certain uneven- 
ness in what Diirer would call ‘diligence,’ and the executant may have 
had some technical assistance; but it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
distinguish between different personalities. 

The color taste is vivid (though very much less so than, for example, 
in the Arsenal-Princeton Hours) but not without refinement. In 
addition to strong blues and reds there is a profusion of such delicate 
shades as ivory; soft apple green; mauve; ochre; dove-colored gray; 
lemon yellow; and, with particular frequency, a peculiar kind of pale, 
rosy violet. Gold is used comparatively sparingly. Apart from haloes, 
rays, metal objects, and the feathery little clouds that are a hallmark of 
the Rohan workshop, we find it only in the embroidered ornaments of 
nearly every garment, not even excluding those of servants or shep- 
herds; in brocaded fabrics; in such architectural trimmings as capitals, 
colonnettes, and ribs; very rarely in lieu of highlights (as in the mauve- 
colored wattle fences on fol. 45); and never in the landscape, as is so 
frequently the case with the Cambridge Hours. 

The backgrounds consist either of blue — less frequently, purplish 
— skies enlivened with gold and silver clouds, or of unusually careful, 
fine-grained tessellation. The standing plane is either characterized as 
grassy ground or as pavement; and while the Rohan workshop — in 
contrast to the practice of the Boucicaut and Limbourg ateliers — 
always evinces a sovereign contempt for perspective, it is peculiar to 
our manuscript that the pavements are invariably indicated by exactly 
the same kind of tessellation as is used for the backgrounds. As a rule, 
however, such unforeshortened tessellated floors occur only where 
the background is treated differently; and in the only cases in which 
tessellation occurs both in the pavement and in the background (fol. 


ably from this periodical and fortuitous meeting of two miniatures, one large and 
one small, that there resulted the peculiar diptych arrangement which the Rohan 
workshop retained—and in two manuscripts even developed into a triptych ar- 
rangement — although the marginal illustrations no longer constituted an inde- 
pendent, continuous narrative. In this event, of course, a coherent iconographical 
program had to be devised for each individual page. In the Cambridge Hours, it 
should be noted, most of the pages containing large miniatures are still organized 
according to a quite different system, current both in the Boucicaut and Bedford 
workshops: the main picture is surrounded by small scenes embedded in the border 
rinceaux instead of being delimited by rectangular frames (see, e.g., Heimann, figs. 
6, 7, 9; Fry, pl. Ill, fig. 4; our Plate XIa). 
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18, main picture, and fol. 32, bottom picture) confusion is avoided by 
the interposition of a full-width curtain or architecture (Plate IVa). 


The Calendar Pictures 


Apart from the above-mentioned disturbance of their sequence from 
May through September, the Signs of the Zodiac offer no abnormality 
beyond the representation of the Scorpion on fol. 9 (October) as a 
turtle with a sting at the end of its tail. Of the ‘occupation pictures,’ 
however, the very first (fol. 1, February) is, so far as I know, unique. 
Instead of the customary figures warming themselves — or, less fre- 
quently, eating — before a good fire, it shows a servant shining a plate 
for the Shrovetide festivities (Plate Ib). Applying with a wad of wool 
what seems to be some sort of cleaning fluid contained in a little jug, 
he poses a new problem to the historians of mediaeval chemistry. The 
remaining pictures represent: a man cutting wood for March (fol. 2); 
a falconer on horseback for April (fol. 3); a man carrying two trees 
in full foliage for May (fol. 4); *° a man mowing hay for June (fol. 5); 
a man cutting corn for July (fol. 6); a man threshing for August (fol. 
7); a man sowing seeds for September (fol. 8); a man and a woman 
gathering grapes for October (fol. 9); and a man feeding acorns to the 
hogs for November (fol. 10). On fol. 11, finally, the usual December 
picture — the killing of a pig — is replaced by a remarkably realistic 
description of the ensuing activities, with the suspended carcass anti- 
cipating those butcher-shop interiors which were to become a favorite 
subject of Netherlandish still-life painters from Beuckelaer to Rem- 
brandt (Plate Ic). 


The Illustrations of the Horae Proper 


Note: If not otherwise indicated, the background consists of a blue sky with 
gold and silver clouds, and the terrain of grassy ground. 
Fol. 12 (Sequence from the Gospel of St John) 

Main picture: St John, writing in his study, and accompanied by his 
Eagle (who holds a scroll inscribed: ‘Secondom ioh[annem]’); 
tessellated pavement. 

Lateral picture: St John, accompanied by his Eagle, sitting on the 
ground and reading; tessellated background. 


* This somewhat unusual motif — possibly derived from the earlier type of a 
man holding two great flowers — is also found in the Calendar of the Cambridge 
Hours (James, p. 158, no. 9). 
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Bottom picture: St John, accompanied by his Eagle, sitting on the 

ground and looking up as though inspired. 
Fol. 14 (Sequence from the Gospel of St Luke) 

Main picture: St Luke, accompanied by his red-winged Ox, writing 
in an interior; blue sky enlivened with golden stars; tessellated 
pavement. 

Lateral picture: St Luke, accompanied by his red-winged Ox, seated 
on a massive bench and examining his pen; tessellated background. 
The posture of the Evangelist resembles that of the St Mark in 
the Arsenal Hours, fol. 15.”* 

Bottom picture: St Luke, sitting on the ground, in conversation with 
his red-winged Ox; tessellated background. 


Fol. 16 (Sequence from the Gospel of St Matthew; Plate II) 

Main picture: St Matthew, seated before a revolving desk (similar 
to that used by the St Jerome in the Boucicaut Hours, fol. 171v, 
but crowned with a statuette of the Madonna), reading in a book 
proffered by his Angel; tessellated pavement. 

Lateral picture: St Matthew, seated on a massive bench, reading in a 
book proffered by his Angel; tessellated background. 

Bottom picture: St Matthew, seated on a massive bench, pointing out 
a passage in a book proffered by his Angel; tessellated background. 

Fol. 18 (Sequence from the Gospel of St Mark) 

Main picture: St Mark, accompanied by his red-winged Lion, writ- 
ing before a blue, gold-embroidered curtain and inspired by God, 
Who appears in a glory of Seraphim; both background and pave- 
ment tessellated. 

Lateral picture: St Mark, accompanied by his red-winged Lion, 
seated on a massive bench and turning round to a Glory appearing 
in the upper right-hand corner; tessellated background. 

Bottom picture: St Mark, accompanied by his red-winged Lion, 


seated on a four-legged bench and examining his pen; tessellated 
background. 


Fol. 20 (Hours of the Virgin, Matins; Plate II) 


Main picture: The Annunciation. The architecture with its com- 
bination of dome and spires dimly reflects the contrast between 
Oriental and Gothic forms which traditionally symbolizes the 


* Heimann, fig. 11. 


aod 
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antithesis between Judaism and Christianity.” Tessellated pave- 
ment. 

Lateral picture: The Virgin at the Loom. She is clad in white, and 
on her right are seen a washstand and a towel rack — symbols of 
purity to be encountered later in such famous Annunciations as 
those in the Mérode altarpiece by the Master of Flémalle and in 
the Ghent altarpiece by Jan van Eyck.’* Whether the little dog 


at her feet alludes to such virtues as faith or obedience is a matter 
of surmise. 


Bottom picture: The Offering of Joachim and Ann rejected; tes- 
sellated background. 


Fol. 32 (Hours of the Virgin, Lauds; Plate IVa) 


Main picture: The Visitation, surmounted by three Seraphim. In 
composition as well as in the treatment of the rich landscape this 
miniature comes closer to the famous Visitation in the Boucicaut 
Hours, fol. 65v, than even that in the Ste-Geneviéve Hours (Bi- 
bliothéque Ste-Geneviéve, ms. 1278), fol. 89." 

Lateral picture: St Elizabeth and Zacharias greeting the Virgin Mary 
before the city gate. St Elizabeth is here represented kneeling 
rather than standing (as in the Arsenal and Ste~-Geneviéve Hours), 
and touches the Virgin’s abdomen with her right hand (as in the 
Arsenal and Cambridge Hours).** The motif of the city gate seems 


* That this architectural symbolism — later to be reinterpreted as a contrast be- 
tween Gothic and realistic Romanesque rather than fanciful Orientalism — was 
already current from the end of the fourteenth century will be demonstrated in my 
forthcoming ‘Lectures on the Origin and Character of Early Flemish Painting.’ 

* Cf. Ch. de Tolnay, Le Maitre de Flémalle et les Fréres van Eyck (Brussels, 
1939), p. 25. That the Rohan workshop was well acquainted with Marian symbolism 
is confirmed by the famous Madonna in the Cambridge Hours (fol. 141v; illustrated 
in James, pl. XIII; Fry, pl. I, fig. 1; and Heimann, fig. 8), where we find, set into the 
wall of the ‘garden inclosed’ (Song of Songs IV. 12), the ‘well of living waters’ 
(ibid. IV. 15). 

“ Apart from the Visitation in the Boucicaut Hours (fol. 65v, illustrated, e.g., 
in Heimann, fig. 4), our miniature also presupposes the Flight into Egypt in that 
manuscript, fol. gov. The Visitation in the Cambridge Hours (James, p. 161, no. 
118; Fry, pl. Ill, fig. 4) retains the Boucicaut Master’s angels (though they are rep- 
resented praying instead of carrying the Virgin’s train) but is much inferior in all 
other respects. The Visitation in the Ste-Geneviéve Hours (illustrated in Heimann, 
fig. 3, as the closest parallel to that in the Boucicaut Hours) differs from it not only 
in the relative poverty of the landscape but also in the posture of the St Elizabeth, 
who is depicted kneeling instead of standing. 


* Cf. the preceding note. The Visitation in the Arsenal Hours is on fol. 29v. 
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to be derived from the Heures d’Ailly (workshop of the Lim- 
bourg brothers), the influence of which on the Rohan workshop 
has recently been restudied in an excellent article by J. Porcher.”* 

Bottom picture: St Elizabeth, kneeling and touching the Virgin’s 
abdomen with her right hand, greets her cousin in a chapel; both 
background and pavement are tessellated. 


Fol. 45 (Hours of the Virgin, Prime; Plate 1Vb) 


Main picture: The Nativity. The Virgin Mary adores the nude 
Infant, Who lies on the ground beneath a shed, with St Joseph 
standing behind her and two shepherds and the animals looking 
over a wattle fence; above are four angels holding a scroll on 
which the word ‘gaudeum’ is legible. The inclusion of the shep- 
herds is an Italianate feature which does not occur in Northern 
art until about 1410. 

Lateral picture: The Virgin in bed beneath a shed. She reaches for 
the swaddled Infant in the manger, guarded by the animals. St 
Joseph is seated at the foot of the bed. Above are two angels hold- 
ing an illegible scroll. 

Bottom picture: The Virgin Mary, sitting on a couch beneath a shed, 
is about to give her breast to the swaddled Infant. St Joseph 
kneels opposite her while the animals look on. Above are two 
angels holding a scroll inscribed: ‘Aue maria.’ 

Fol. 52 (Hours of the Virgin, Tierce) 

Main picture: The Annunciation to the Shepherds. Two shepherds 
look up to two angels holding a scroll inscribed: ‘Anonsio vobis 
gaudion mag[num].’ 

Lateral picture: Two shepherds are addressed by an angel holding a 
scroll inscribed: ‘Aue m[aria].’ 

Bottom picture: Two shepherds excitedly point and look heaven- 
ward. 


Fol. 57 (Hours of the Virgin, Sext; Plate Va) 


Main picture: The Adoration of the Magi. Contrary to earlier as 
well as later tradition, the scene is staged in an ecclesiastical struc- 
ture with tessellated pavement, its richly vested altar surmounted 
by a retable which shows the Crucifixion. While this ecclesiastical 
setting stresses the idea that the Adoration of the Magi signifies 


* See Porcher II, where the Visitation in the Heures d’Ailly, fol. 42v, is illustrated 
on pl. 4b. 
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the acceptance of Christianity throughout the three originally 


known continents (‘gens ad Christum conveniens’ — hence the 
custom of representing one of the Kings as a moor personifying 
Africa), the presence of the Crucifixion altarpiece creates a sharp 
contrast between the greatest joy and the deepest sorrow of the 
Virgin; in this respect our modest miniature may be said to antici- 
pate the Columba altarpiece by Roger van der Weyden, where 
the Adoration scene is surmounted by a Crucifix. 

Lateral picture: A groom on horseback holds the horse of the King 
on the right, its trappings showing the same pale, pinkish violet as 
does the lining of the King’s mantle. 

Bottom picture: A groom on horseback waters his horse together 
with that of the kneeling King, its trappings showing the same 
strong cinnabar as does the King’s surcoat. 


Fol. 62 (Hours of the Virgin, Nones) 


Main picture: The Purification of the Virgin (Presentation of Christ 
in the Temple). The architecture of the Temple, its sanctuary 
screened off by a purple curtain, shows a combination of dome 
and spires similar to that in the Annunciation miniature; the High 
Priest wears, according to Jewish Custom, a white “Talliz’ over 
his yellow vestment. Tessellated pavement. 

Lateral picture: Old man and woman offering lambs, probably by 
way of allusion to Leviticus XII. 8: ‘And if she [scil., the mother 
to be purified] be not able to bring a lamb, then she shall bring 
two turtles or two young pigeons’; this interpretation is confirmed 
by the bottom picture of the Presentation miniatures in the 
Arsenal Hours, fol. 56, which shows two men offering lambs 
and two women offering birds. Tessellated background. 


Bottom picture: Two men and one woman offering lambs; tessellated 
background. 


Fol. 67 (Hours of the Virgin, Vespers; Plate Vb) 


Main picture: The Flight into Egypt. The composition, with the 
Virgin Mary seen from the back and riding a queerly foreshort- 
ened ass, is closely related to that in the so-called Anjou Hours 
(Bibliothéque Nationale, ms. lat. 1156 A), fol. 62, on the one 
hand, and to that in the Arsenal Hours, fol. 61, on the other. 
However, the miniatures in the de Buz and Anjou Hours agree 
in the posture of the Virgin — derived from the Heures d’Ailly, 
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fol. 63,” and still recurring in Diirer’s woodcut B.89 — as well 
as in the foreshortening of the animal; ** whereas the Virgin in the 
Arsenal Hours sits her mount in more orthodox fashion. It should 
also be noted that the movement proceeds from left to right in 
the Heures d’Ailly and Anjou Hours, and from right to left in 
the Arsenal and de Buz Hours. 


Lateral picture: Man harvesting the miraculous corn that grows 
from the seeds sown by the Infant Jesus; he is supervised by an 
angel holding a scroll inscribed: ‘Aue maria.’ The scene, based 
on Pseudo-Matthew XXXIV, recurs — without the angel — in 
the Arsenal Hours, fol. 61 (right margin), and in the Grandes 
Heures de Rohan, fol. 99. 


Bottom picture: Three henchmen of Herod on horseback. This 
motif, too, recurs in the Arsenal Hours, fol. 61 (bottom), as well 
as in the Grandes Heures de Rohan, fol. 99.” 


Fol. 75 (Hours of the Virgin, Complines) 


Main picture: Coronation of the Virgin. God, surrounded by ten 
Seraphim and holding a large cross in His left hand, welcomes 
the kneeling Virgin with a gesture especially favored by the 
Rohan workshop in representations of the Deity.” No terrain 
is indicated. 


Lateral picture: Two angels censing; tessellated background. 
Bottom picture: Two angels censing; tessellated background. 


* The Flight into Egypt in the Anjou Hours is illustrated in Heimann, fig. 14; 
that in the Heures d’Ailly in Porcher II, pl. 7c. The derivation was observed by 
Heimann, p. 16, who also points out that the group of the Virgin and Child was 
re-used in the Madonna in the Grandes Heures de Rohan, fol. 227 (illustrated in 
Heimann, fig. 15, and Porcher II, pl. 7b). The earliest occurrence of the Virgin’s 
peculiar posture seems to be in a little polyptych, by a follower of Melchior Broe- 
derlam, in the Meyer van den Berg Collection at Antwerp. The Flight into Egypt 
in the Arsenal Hours is illustrated in Panofsky, fig. 3. 

* This foreshortening — according to Heimann, p. 22, perhaps suggested by the 
Crucifixion miniature in Bibl. Nat. ms. fr. 9561, fol. 178v, which served as a model 
for that in the Grandes Heures de Rohan, fol. 27 —is almost a hallmark of the 
Rohan workshop. In the de Buz Hours it recurs in the lateral miniature on fol. 57 
(Plate Va). 

* The miniature in the Arsenal Hours is illustrated in Panofsky, fig. 3; that in 
the Grandes Heures de Rohan — with the henchmen of Herod borrowed from the 
Trés Riches Heures of the Limbourg brothers — in Porcher I. 

” See, e.g., our Plate XIIb, or the famous Lamentation in the Grandes Heures de 
Rohan (illustrated in Leroquais, pl. XL; Heimann, fig. 16; Porcher I). 
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Fol. 82 (Hours of the Cross, Frontispiece; Plate VIa) 


Main picture: The Descent from the Cross and the Lamentation. 
The composition is almost literally identical with that in the Ste- 
Geneviéve Hours, fol. 45 (Plate Xa), while its main components 
—the group of Christ on the Cross and the man on the ladder 
(Nicodemus? ), on the one hand, and the Pieta group between St 
John and Mary Cleophas, on the other — recur, equally literally 
but in separate pictures, in the Princeton Hours, fol. 49 (Plate 
Xb).”" 

Lateral picture: One of the Thieves before a purple sky enlivened 
with golden stars. 

Bottom picture: One of the Thieves before a purple sky enlivened 
with floral sprays in gold. 


Fol. 86 (Hours of the Holy Ghost, Frontispiece) 
Main picture: Pentecost; the blue sky behind the building enlivened 
with golden stars. 
Lateral picture: Two Apostles kneeling; tessellated background. 
Bottom picture: Two Apostles kneeling; tessellated background. 


Fol. 90 (The Penitential Psalms, Frontispiece; Plate VIb) 


Main picture: The Deésis. The figures are foiled by irregular patches 
of blue (enlivened with golden clouds) which seem to be cut out 
from a menacing sky of dark purple illumined by the silver rays 
that emanate from the Judge; no terrain is indicated. As is the 
custom of the Rohan workshop wherever eschatological subjects 
are concerned, Christ is represented as ‘the first and last’ of Reve- 
lation I. 11-14, with ‘hairs white like wool, as white as snow.’ * 

Lateral picture: Two Resurrected (man and woman), enveloped in 
transparent shrouds. 

Bottom picture: David in prayer. 


Fol. 108 (The Fifteen Joys of the Virgin, Frontispiece) 


Main picture: Madonna with the nude Christ Child, standing and 
crowned; tessellated background. 


* Illustrated in Panofsky, figs. 11 and 9; the miniature in the Ste~Geneviéve Hours 
also in Heimann, fig. 5. For the interrelation between the three manuscripts cf. 
below, pp. 178-180. In Panofsky, p. 490, the Mary Cleophas (identifiable by Matthew 
XXVII. 56-61, Mark XV. 47, and John XIX. 25) is erroneously designated as Mary 
Salomae. 

“Cf. Panofsky, p. 487, and idem, ‘Once More the Friedsam Annunciation and 
the Problem of the Ghent Altarpiece,’ Art Bulletin, XX (1938), 437. 
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Lateral picture: Madonna with the nude Christ Child, seated on a 
brocade-covered throne; tessellated background. 

Bottom picture: Madonna with the nude Christ Child, seated on a 
low settee; tessellated background. 


Fol. 114 (The Seven Requests, Frontispiece; Plate VIIa) 

Main picture: The Trinity (God the Father holding the Crucified 
Christ with both hands), supported by a cloud of Seraphim; no 
terrain is indicated. 

Lateral picture: The Trinity (God the Father holding the Crucified 
Christ with His outstretched right hand and carrying the orb in 
His left); the composition is reminiscent of that in the Arsenal 
Hours, fol. 77 (main picture). 

Bottom picture: The Trinity (God the Father, Christ, and the Holy 
Ghost in half-length) on a crescent before a plain blue sky; no 
terrain is indicated. The composition is almost literally identical 


with that in an initial in the Ste-Geneviéve Hours, fol. 21v (Plate 
VIIb) .** 


Fol. 118 (The Vigils of the Dead, Frontispiece; Plate VIIIa) 
Main picture: Burial service in a cemetery. 
Lateral picture: Dead body emerging from a cleft behind a grave 
cross. 
Bottom picture: Dead body recumbent on the ground between two 
grave crosses.”° 


Fol. 151 (‘Obsecro te,’ Frontispiece; Plate VIIIb) 

Main picture: Madonna with a very vivacious Christ Child, standing 
and crowned; tessellated background. 

Lateral picture: Madonna with the swaddled Christ Child, standing; 
tessellated background. 

Bottom picture: Madonna of Humility (crouching on a red pillow), 
nursing the nude Christ Child; tessellated background. The sub- 
ject is as frequent in Italian and Flemish art as it is rare in France. 


Fol. 155 (‘Je te salue, Maria,’ Frontispiece; Plate IX) 
Main picture: Madonna in three-quarter length, emerging from be- 
hind a gold cloth (interwoven with red) spread out by two angels. 
She kisses the Infant, Who, with eyes closed and His right arm 


* Illustrated in Panofsky, fig. 4. 
“Tilustrated in Panofsky, fig. 15; cf., however, below, pp. 180-181. 
* For this characteristic motif and its derivation cf. Heimann, pp. 54 ff. 
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lifelessly dangling, is evidently intended to evoke the idea of the 
Dead Christ mourned by His mother; He is neither nude nor 
clothed nor swaddled — as in all other instances within our manu- 
script — but held in a piece of transparent fabric exactly like the 
shroud of the Resurrected on fol. go (Plate VIb). The excep- 
tionally beautiful miniature is a remarkable example of those 
‘Pieta Madonnas’ in which the sleep of childhood prefigures the 
sleep of death (just as, conversely, the Mater Dolorosa, with the 
body of the dead Saviour on her lap, ‘sensed again the Infant That 
has rested on her bosom in Bethlehem,’ to quote from St Ber- 
nardino of Siena). Even today the Corporal — the cloth spread 
over the altar for the Host to rest upon — is said to symbolize both 
the Saviour’s swaddling cloth and His winding sheet.** Tessel- 
lated background. 

Lateral picture: The Virgin Mary, kneeling, holds the white-robed 
Infant by the hand as though teaching Him to walk; tessellated 
background. 

Bottom picture: The Virgin Mary adoring the nude Infant, Who 
reclines on the ground. The composition resembles the left-hand 
picture in the Arsenal Hours, fol. 41.77 Tessellated background. 


III. ConcLusion 


As is evident from this description, the closest thematic connection 
exists between the de Buz Hours, on the one hand, and the Ste- 
Geneviéve and Arsenal-Princeton Hours, on the other. In technical 
treatment and decoration, however, our manuscript is more intimately 
related with the Anjou Hours and, most particularly, with the ‘Creator 
coeli’ page (Plate XIla) in the Cambridge Hours, which may well be 
the work of the same illuminator. With this page the de Buz Hours 
shares the fine-grained tessellation (in comparison with which that in 
the Arsenal-Princeton and Chantilly Hours appears distinctly crude), 
and the simple ‘line-and-leaf’ ornament in black and gold which, in the 
Anjou Hours, is interspersed with heraldic devices and, everywhere 
else, enriched by acanthus rinceaux, flowers, fruits, and even occasional 
vases in natural colors. 

The de Buz Hours thus clearly belongs to a group of manuscripts 

* Cf. Panofsky, pp. 490 f., and G. Firestone, “The Sleeping Christ Child in Italian 


Representations of the Madonna,’ Marsyas, Il (1942), 43 ff. 
* Illustrated in Panofsky, fig. 2. 
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generally supposed to antedate the Grandes Heures de Rohan, which is 
in keeping with the fact that the influence of the Limbourg brothers is 
still restricted to the Heures d’Ailly, whereas the Grandes Heures de 
Rohan reveals, in addition, the workshop’s familiarity with the Trés 
Riches Heures.” To determine the internal chronology of this group, 
and thus to assign a definite place to the de Buz Hours, is, however, 
not quite easy. 

The Ste-Geneviéve Hours has been regarded as the earliest Book of 
Hours produced by the Rohan workshop, chiefly on the ground that 
it shows a preference for more delicate colors, a certain restraint in the 
use of gold, and the closest affinity with the style of the Boucicaut 
Master.” This argument is, however, somewhat vitiated by the fact 
that a similar color taste prevails in the de Buz Hours, and that it is in 
it rather than in the Ste-Geneviéve Hours that the Rohan workshop 
reaches the closest approximation to the Boucicaut style.” The argu- 
ment is further weakened by a comparison between the Descent from 
the Cross in the Ste-Geneviéve Hours (Plate Xa) and that in the 
Princeton Hours (Plate Xb). In the latter case the main miniature 
shows a regular Descent from the Cross, closely related to that in the 
Cambridge Hours, fol. 134 (Plate XIa),** with the body of Christ taken 
down by two men (one of them probably Nicodemus), while two 
other men, one of them probably Joseph of Arimathea, are seen on the 
right, and the Magdalen embraces the Cross; the Lamentation, on the 
other hand, is relegated to the bottom picture. In the Ste-Geneviéve 
Hours, however, the two scenes are compressed into one picture, with 
the man loosening the nail and the Magdalen omitted, and the Joseph 
of Arimathea replaced by a substitute who hits the nail with a hammer 
instead of pulling it out with a pair of pincers. Evidently the arrange- 
ment in the Ste~-Geneviéve Hours is the less logical one ** — not only 
because of the inconsistent action of the new Joseph of Arimathea, but 
also for more general reasons. The bottom picture as evolved in the 
Rohan workshop is, after all, nothing but a glorified bas-de-page raised 
to the status of a ‘picture’ by the addition of a frame and the replace- 
ment of the blank vellum ground by either sky or tessellation. For an 

* See Heimann, pp. 24 f., and above, n. 19. 

” Heimann, pp. 3 ff. 

” Cf. above, p. 171, and Plate IVa. 


“ Here first reproduced, with the permission of the Syndicate of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum. 


“ Cf. above, p. 175, and Panofsky, p. 490. 
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illuminator having both a main space and a bas-de-page space at his 
disposal, it was the natural thing to use the former for a regular Descent 
from the Cross, and the latter for a Lamentation; and the page in the 
Princeton Hours represents a logical development of the type exem- 
plified by the Descent in the Cambridge Hours (Plate XIa), supple- 
mented by a Lamentation after the fashion of, say, the Trés Belles 
Heures de Notre-Dame of ca. 1385 (Plate XIb).** To sacrifice the 
Magdalen, to repeat the dead Christ twice within the same picture, and 
to replace the Joseph of Arimathea by a figure obviously belonging in 
a Nailing to the Cross rather than in a Descent, is understandable and 
pardonable only in an artist who based himself upon a model such as 
the page in the Princeton Hours and had to adapt it to a manuscript in 
which no bottom pictures existed. 

The Descent in the Ste-Geneviéve Hours would therefore seem to 
presuppose rather than to anticipate that in the Princeton Hours; and 
that in the de Buz Hours (Plate VIa) would seem to postdate both. 
For in the de Buz Hours the illuminator accepted the less logical ar- 
rangement of the Ste-Geneviéve Hours in spite of the fact that he had 
a bottom space at his disposal — a bottom space which he decided to 
fill with one of the Thieves. 

This conclusion is apparently borne out by the fact that the red 
mantle of the hammer-brandishing figure is lined with white in the 
Ste-Geneviéve miniature, whereas this difference between cloth and 
lining has been overlooked in the de Buz miniature. And since a simi- 
lar oversight occurs in the mantle of the Madonna in the Flight into 
Egypt (Plate Vb) which, we remember, is intimately related to that 
in the Anjou Hours,™ the sequence of the manuscripts would seem to 
be the following: Arsenal-Princeton Hours, Ste-Geneviéve Hours, 
Anjou Hours, de Buz Hours. 

Yet one hesitates to accept this sequence in terms of chronological 
succession and stylistic development. The Arsenal-Princeton manu- 
script is so negligently and coarsely executed that it is hard to consider 
it as the parent manuscript from which the others would derive; con- 
versely, an illuminator as relatively careful as the master of the de Buz 
Hours would hardly have overlooked the difference between cloth 
and lining had he been working directly from the miniatures in the 


“From P. Durrieu, Les Trés Belles Heures de Notre-Dame du Duc Jean de Berry 
(Paris, 1922), pl. XXIV. 
“Cf. above, p. 173. 
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Ste-Geneviéve and Anjou Hours, respectively. And, while in the 
cases of the Descent from the Cross and the Flight into Egypt the de 
Buz Hours has what may be called the faulty readings of the text, the 
opposite is true of the third case in which a similar comparison may be 
drawn: that of the Trinity on the Crescent, seen both in the de Buz 
and the Ste-Geneviéve Hours (Plate VII a and b). 

This highly unorthodox type — unorthodox in every sense of the 
term and, so far as I know, not found outside the Rohan workshop — 
can be explained only as a derivation from the ‘Creator coeli’ page in 
the Cambridge Hours (Plate XIIa). In this page, we see a Madonna in 
half-length, flanked by St Peter and St Paul and fittingly placed upon a 
crescent; *° and, above, a Trinity in half-length — the Three Persons 
expressed by three human figures of different ages — equally fittingly 
supported by a cloud of Seraphim. This composition was exploited by 
the workshop in various ways. The heads of the two saints recur, with 
minor variations, in other manuscripts; *° the Madonna on the Cres- 
cent is — which seems to have escaped notice thus far — literally re- 
peated in the Anjou Hours, fol. 18v (Plate XIIb);* and our two 
‘Trinities on the Crescent’ resulted from a contraction, not unlike that 
observed in the Descent from the Cross and Lamentation in the Ste- 
Genevieve Hours, by which the Cambridge Trinity was brought 
down to the crescent of the Cambridge Madonna, or — to put it the 
other way — the crescent of the Cambridge Madonna was substituted 
for the cloud of Seraphim supporting the Cambridge Trinity. In this 
case, however, it is in the de Buz Hours that we find the ‘better read- 
ing’ of the basic text: in it the Trinity agrees with that in the ‘Creator 
coeli’ page in that the Three Persons are nimbed, and the bearded 
Christ carries an orb; moreover, He is placed, as He should be, ‘ad 
dexteram Patris.’ In the Ste-Geneviéve Hours (Plate VIIa), however, 


“For the supposed derivation of this motif from the Limbourg workshop see F. 
Lyna, ‘Un Livre de Priéres inconnu de Philippe le Hardi,’ Mélanges Hulin de Loo 
(Paris and Brussels, 1931), pp. 249 ff. It should be noted, however, that the Madonna 
on the Crescent already occurs in the dedication page of the Boucicaut Hours, fol. 
26v. 

For the St Paul cf. the Zacharias in the Visitation in the Grandes Heures de 
Rohan, fol. 70 (Porcher I, and Porcher II, pl. 4a) and the Simeon in the Presentation, 
ibid., fol. 94v (Porcher I, text ill.); for the St Peter cf. one of the Apostles in the 
Pentecost miniature, ibid., fol. 143v (Leroquais, pl. LXXI; Heimann, fig. 22; Porcher 
I), and, e.g., the St Joseph in the Flight into Egypt in the Anjou Hours (Heimann, 
fig. 14). 

, * Illustrated in Leroquais, pl. XLIII. 
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the haloes as well as the orb are omitted and Christ appears on the 
Father’s left. 

In view of all this I am inclined to believe that neither the degree of 
affinity with the Boucicaut style nor the degree of logical consistency 
in the interpretation of a given archetype is an infallible index of the 
dates that must be assigned to products of the Rohan workshop.” A 
member of this workshop may have come closer to the style of the 
Boucicaut Master, not because of his earlier date, but because of his 
previous training and personal taste; and one miniature may seem to 
antedate another, not because it actually preceded it, but because its 
author happened to be more careful in the exploitation of a common 
workshop pattern. 

All workshops of the time kept permanent records of their work 
in the form of pattern drawings or pattern books from which a given 
composition could be copied long after the work in which it had been 
used for the first time had left the shop and was no longer available for 
direct imitation. In the Rohan workshop — so productive of unusual 
yet constantly repeated inventions — this custom must have played 
an even larger role than in others; and it would seem that the relation 
between its products must be judged, not in terms of direct copying 
from manuscript to manuscript, but in terms of the repeated use of 
workshop patterns in black and white which could be reversed or va- 
ried, atomized or recombined, according to the taste — and under- 
standing — of the executants.” 

All things considered, the Cambridge Hours would seem to ante- 
date rather than to postdate the Ste-Geneviéve Hours, which may be 
regarded as of ca. 1420, and as roughly contemporaneous with both the 
Arsenal-Princeton and Chantilly Hours. The de Buz Hours — though 


* Neither can the assumption that the use of gold in Rohan manuscripts increased 
in proportion to their ‘lateness’ be accepted without reservations. In the first place 
the amount of gold is, to some extent, a matter of costliness; so that a manuscript 
‘de grand luxe’ would ipso facto contain more gold than a simpler one. In the 
second place its use has to be judged not only in terms of quantity but also in terms 
of intention. In the Grandes Heures de Rohan, for instance, gold is employed in a 
decorative rather than in a pictorial spirit, whereas the opposite is true of the Cam- 
bridge Hours; so that the latter, admittedly the earlier by far, shows gold pre- 
cisely where the former does not, viz., in lieu of high-lights even in the landscapes. 

* The necessity of considering the use of pattern books and pattern drawings in 
the criticism of illuminated manuscripts was justly stressed, several years ago, in an 
address by Miss Dorothy Miner before the Journal Club of Art and Archaeology at 
Princeton University. It is to be hoped that this important address will be published. 
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in many ways more closely connected both with the style of the ‘Cre- 
ator coeli’ page in the Cambridge Hours and that of the Boucicaut 
workshop — would seem to be a little later, especially because its bot- 
tom pictures no longer retain the oblong format of the original bas-de- 
pages but are assimilated to the vertical shape of the lateral miniatures. 
On the other hand, it would seem to be somewhat earlier than the An- 
jou Hours, which, produced for a prince born as late as 1409, can 
hardly have been executed prior to ca. 1425-30. While the new manu- 
script thus complicates rather than simplifies the chronological prob- 
lem, it throws some further light upon the working habits of an atelier 
no less remarkable for its unconventionality than for its repetitiousness. 


Erwin PANOFSKY 














Harvard Faces Its Library Problems 


NE hundred years ago a series of Parliamentary investiga- 
tions of the British Museum grew out of the criticism of 
its service and facilities by Thomas Carlyle and others. 
The studies then made set forth clearly the problems that 

research libraries still have to face. The great library problems existed 
then, and have since become intensified; they may be summed up by 
the following six questions: 

1. What should be the book selection policy of a large library? 

2. How can the books that are acquired be catalogued without un- 
necessary expense, and without such complicated results as to discour- 
age use? 

3. How can the books satisfactorily be made available to the 
clientéle of the library? 

4. How can the books be housed when the collections are increasing 
in size at a geometric rate of progression? 

5. How can the whole library operation be financed? 

6. How can men or women be found who can administer success- 
fully the large and complex library organizations that have grown up? 

These problems arose at the British Museum before the middle of 
the past century because then for the first time, at least since the Alex- 
andrian Library was destroyed, a library had come into being that was 
large enough, was growing rapidly enough, and was being used enough 
to create serious administrative problems and to necessitate large ex- 
penditures if reasonably satisfactory solutions were to be found. 

Each of the six problems is complex, and each is affected by the other 
five. No one of them will ever be completely, or permanently, solved. 
All six have become problems because research libraries are one of the 
few types of organization that have tended to increase in size by geo- 
metric progression over a long period, and that continue to add to their 
collections with comparatively little attrition. The population of the 
world has also tended to increase, and no one in his right mind will 
minimize the serious consequences of this increase, but deaths still help 
to offset births. New buildings are erected year after year, but old 


* Presented as a paper at the conference, “The Place of the Library in a Univer- 
sity,’ held in the Lamont Library, Harvard University, 30-31 March 1949. 
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buildings are frequently torn down or destroyed by fire. New students 
matriculate at our universities annually, but others graduate or drop by 
the wayside. Research libraries, however, add books and more books, 
and very rarely discard them. Their collections have increased in size 
more rapidly than other parts of the institutions to which they are 
attached, and as a result each year brings more difficult problems in 
connection with housing, acquisition, cataloguing, service, and, there- 
fore, financing. Libraries tend to take a larger and larger percentage of 
the total resources available to the governing boards. It seems clear 
that this is a tendency which cannot go on indefinitely without dis- 
astrous results. When a library is comparatively small, the trouble- 
some times ahead seem far away and may be temporarily ignored. But 
the signs of impending disaster seem close at hand when a library in 
an endowed institution, such as Harvard University, passes the five 
million mark, as it did eighteen months ago, and occupies over 11,000,- 
ooo cubic feet of space, and when annual library expenditures require 
the interest on $40,000,000. If all this occurs in a period of inflation, 
the situation is not simplified. 

The Harvard Library is the largest university library in the United 
States; consequently troubles of this sort may have loomed up sooner 
for it then for the other institutions represented here today, but I do 
not think I am exaggerating if I say that in another ten years, more or 
less, our friendly rival from Connecticut will be where we are today, 
that in less than a generation Columbia and Chicago will be wondering 
“Where do we go from here?’, and that at the same time Princeton, even 
with its present fine new library building, Cornell, and others will be 
looking forward with certain forebodings. I refrain from mentioning 
the great state universities, as I hesitate even to attempt to prophesy 
their future. 

I have already stated that there are probably no permanent solutions 
for these six problems, but we have been convinced here at Harvard 
that they should be faced. We do not claim for one minute that we 
have all the answers, but it does seem proper to tell our assembled guests 
how we have been trying to deal with our library difficulties. I hope 
you will find the story interesting in itself and also because it may have 
some bearing on your own situations. 

As has already been stated, each one of the six problems is affected 
by the other five, and in turn affects the other five. They all depend 
upon the financial situation. They are largely influenced by the space 
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that is, or can be, made available, and by the caliber of administrative 
personnel. Again, if the book selection policy is restricted, the number 
of books to be catalogued, housed, and serviced is smaller. And so on. 


Burtpinc ProcRaM 


Pressure for space made it necessary to deal with that problem at 
Harvard without delay and our efforts in that connection will be con- 
sidered first. Ten years ago, the Widener Library building, which was 
occupied by the Harvard College Library, the central unit of the Uni- 
versity Library, was practically full. It was estimated that there was 
space for two years’ growth. Unused book-storage space in parts of 
the forty other buildings which housed the departmental and special 
libraries of the University was extremely limited. Something had to 
be done, and done fairly quickly. 

The first decision to be made was whether or not to plan on the 
construction of a new central library for the University. This, let us 
say, would have been the conservative thing to do. It would have fol- 
lowed standard practice, and would have made possible greater cen- 
tralization in a university library system which had become too de- 
centralized. But all idea of a new central library building at Harvard 
was given up ‘for our time.’ To start with, the cost was prohibitive. 
It was then estimated that $10,000,000 would be required for the first 
unit of a new building. At today’s prices, and with the increase in the 
size of the Library’s book stack in the past ten years, the figure would 
now be close to $25,000,000. Another objection was the fact that there 
was no suitable site in a central location. (The only possibilities seemed 
to be Jarvis Field, nearly half a mile north of here, a site down by the 
river, equally off-center, or a business block south of Massachusetts 
Avenue, which seemed undesirable in many ways.) A third and equally 
important reason was that a building of the size needed would be so 
large as to be unwieldy from the standpoint of service. With these 
three objections in mind, the idea of a new central building was given 
up, and plans for expansion were developed along other lines. 

A study of the Harvard College Library disclosed that it needed 
more space for books, more for staff (the work rooms were so con- 
gested as to impair efficiency), and more for readers. Two other prob- 
lems needed attention. There were no adequate quarters in the Wide- 
ner building for valuable collections of rare books and manuscripts, and 
no way had been found for providing proper facilities and service for 
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undergraduates in a building where the pressure for research service 
was great, where undergraduates must use a catalogue with four or five 
million cards, and where they could not be given direct access to the 
main collection of books. 

With these needs and disadvantages in mind, plans were developed 
for four new units to house parts of the College Library. The first 
would store less-used books; the second would satisfactorily house and 
service the Library’s treasures; the third would provide underground 
stack in the Harvard Yard, connected to Widener by tunnel; and the 
fourth would give undergraduates separate library facilities. Any one 
of these units would improve the situation and would be welcome. All 
four could be used to advantage immediately, and should be available 
within ten or fifteen years at the most. 

In the summer of 1940, Arthur A. Houghton, Jr, ’29, offered to 
finance the construction of a building for treasures, both rare books 
and manuscripts. The Houghton building was completed in midwinter 
of 1942. I hope that everyone here who has not yet seen this building 
will take the opportunity to visit it today. Mr Houghton’s gift paid 
for it, with no expense to Harvard except for building maintenance, 
which at today’s high prices amounts to $16,000 a year, or the income 
at four per cent on $400,000. It would not be proper, however, to stop 
at this point. The Houghton Library has brought about two very 
definite and important results. It has increased tremendously the gifts 
of rare books and manuscripts to the University, and the cost of cata- 
loguing these treasures has added to the cost of maintaining the Library. 
It has also increased the use of the Library’s treasures and, in that way, 
has necessitated an increase in the staff that handles the material. 

The next chapter of our story — a building for the housing of less- 
used books — begins, not in 1942 when the New England Deposit Li- 
brary was opened, but almost exactly forty years earlier, when Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard proposed a cooperative warehouse to be con- 
structed near the present location of the New England Deposit Library 
for the storage of ‘dead’ books. President Eliot pushed this plan vigor- 
ously, but it fell through, largely because, as we look back on it from 
this distance, members of the faculty and of the Library staff refused 
to admit that there were such things as ‘dead’ books. When the idea was 
revived, books which might be segregated were referred to as ‘less- 
used,’ and there was not much difficulty in persuading librarians and 
faculty that some books in the University Library were used less than 
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others. At the same time it was clearly understood that the term ‘less- 
used’ carried with it no evaluation of the importance of a given book; 
further, the term, for the purpose of segregation, applied primarily to 
books published since 1800. Harvard joined with six other libraries 
in the Boston area (the number has now increased to eleven) in devel- 
oping a plan for a cooperative storage library for such less-used books, 
a plan which culminated in the New England Deposit Library. A 
State Charter provided tax exemption and avoided any difficulties in 
connection with rental of space in the new building by a public institu- 
tion. The Library was erected with funds provided from the Harvard 
College Library endowment. It was transferred to the new Corpora- 
tion on a long-term mortgage, which included arrangements for regu- 
lar amortization. The building was opened in midwinter, 1942. It 
was a success from the start, financially and in other ways. The stack 
room is at present ninety-eight and one half per cent rented. A new 
unit will be built when a more suitable time for construction comes. 
The annual cost of the New England Deposit Library today to the 
Harvard University Library is under $12,000, or the income at four 
per cent of $300,000. For this $12,000, Harvard has at its disposal 
space for books equal to twenty per cent of the stacks in the Widener 
Library 

The third and fourth units proposed were the underground stack in 
the Harvard Yard and a library for the undergraduates of Harvard 
College. Through the generosity of the late Thomas W. Lamont, ’92, 
the undergraduate library was made possible and the Harvard Cor- 
poration took advantage of the opportunity to place under the new 
building the first unit of an underground stack. The Lamont Library 
was planned on three premises: 


1. That undergraduates will make more and better use of a library 
designed expressly for them; 

2. That this was the best way to relieve the pressure in the Widener 
building and make unnecessary a new central library building; and 

3. That if that pressure were relieved, the Widener Library build- 


ing would become a more satisfactory research center than it has been 
in the past. 


A description of Lamont will be found in the Winter 1949 issue of the 
Harvarp Lisrary Butitetin. What we have tried to do may be sum- 
marized as follows. We have tried to make the collection as readily 
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accessible to the students as possible — the students go to the shelves 
and help themselves to their books. The catalogue is minimized. We 
have not worried about discipline; that is left for student opinion. The 
supervision is at the doors, not elsewhere. Any book may be used 
freely anywhere within the building. The borrowing privileges have 
been made as liberal as possible, and are limited only by the needs of 
others. The whole building is air-conditioned. The ceilings and floors 
are of sound-absorbing material. Every effort was made to provide 
satisfactory lighting. The book selection was carefully studied. 

This completes our building program for the central unit of the 
University Library. We have shelving in sight for at least fifteen years, 
and the New England Deposit Library can be extended indefinitely 
at costs which can still be termed reasonable. Should we look further 
ahead than that, or should we say, ‘After us the deluge’? The world 
is in such an unsettled state that we cannot map the future. Technical 
developments — microfilm, microprint, microcards, or hitherto un- 
dreamed-of inventions — may prove decisive. Time does not permit 
full discussion of these questions here. Suffice it to say that: 


1. The disintegration of wood-pulp paper will ultimately be a major 
factor; 

2. Microfilm will help to solve the problem of newspapers which 
in many of our libraries occupy ten per cent of the space, but it will 
always be too expensive for most material; 

3. Microcards should play a part, but the difficulty of finding ma- 
terial to put on cards that will be wanted by enough libraries to bring 
the cost to a reasonable figure has not been overcome. 

I am inclined to think that, while these things will help to postpone the 
day when other steps must be taken, they will not solve the problem of 
space. A proposal for the future will be given later in this paper. 


But to turn briefly to our space situation outside the Harvard College 
Library, the departmental libraries have of recent years grown more 
rapidly than the central unit, as suburbs tend to do. Just as, in the 
Metropolitan Boston Area, there is a much larger population in the 
surrounding towns than in Boston proper, so Harvard’s departmental 
libraries, taken together, are now larger than the central unit and are 
growing more rapidly. Without a more centralized administration — 
which is contrary to general University policy — this growth of the 
peripheral units will be hard to keep within bounds. The increase of 
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the departmental libraries in both size and numbers is a serious matter. 
Every effort is being made to prevent further increase in the total 
number of departmental research libraries, and, indeed, to reduce the 
present number by consolidation, wherever feasible, of those in related 
fields. In general, departmental libraries grow proportionately more 
expensive as they cease to be working collections and become research 
libraries attempting to collect little-used material. 


AcogulisITION PRoGRAM 


So much for space, the problem on which we have to date made most 
progress. Now let us turn to the second problem — the one behind 
the continual need for more space — our acquisitions. Speaking in 
general terms, I believe that research libraries do a poorer job in book 
selection than public or even college libraries. This is the natural result 
of the conditions we face. We buy many more different titles in all, 
and have felt that we need not be so selective. We have accepted the 
principle that almost any book may be useful and should be acquired 
if possible; we have accepted as gifts material of marginal value; and 
often, buying collections made by others, we have failed to discriminate 
among the individual titles in them. It seems necessary that research 
libraries should turn over a new leaf in their acquisition programs. The 
attitude of the Harvard Library staff toward book acquisition may 
be summed up as follows. 

While we realize that almost any book or pamphlet may be of po- 
tential value and should be preserved somewhere, we believe that the 
Harvard Library must be more selective in the future than it has been 
in the past, and must try to avoid, except in very special circumstances, 
acquiring little-used material that is readily available elsewhere. It is 
better to acquire one important book than two mediocre ones, even if 
the important one costs as much as the other two together. Quality 
and research value, not quantity, should be emphasized. In view of the 
cost of cataloguing and storing the books which we might acquire but 
do not really need, we shall not be extravagant if we spend a larger per- 
centage of our library funds on book selection. In developing a more 
systematic acquisition program we believe that: 


1. A leading part should be played by members of the library staff 
who combine an academic background with library experience of costs 
and cataloguing problems, and who work in close conjunction with 


the faculty; 
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2. Gifts of books should be encouraged, but should be accepted 
without strings attached, so that they may be scrutinized and weeded 
out carefully; 

3. Cooperation with other libraries in New England and through- 
out the country should be our watchword, for the rational delimitation 
of collecting policies and the creation of more efficient tools for pre- 
venting unnecessary duplication of material. Much more must be done 
along the line of cooperation. So far we have only scratched the 
surface. 


CATALOGUING 


The third problem is cataloguing and the costs involved in it. Even 
after accepting the excuses of catalogue departments that much of their 
time is spent on other things, and after considering the claims of some 
reference librarians that cataloguing should be more detailed rather 
than more sketchy, we believe that cataloguing costs are inexcusably 
high in most libraries. 

The late Dr Ernest C. Richardson, when Librarian of Princeton, 
claimed that what he called ‘title a line’ cataloguing would locate 
ninety-eight per cent of our books for us just as well as the more de- 
tailed types in general use, and that we could well afford not to find 
the other two per cent since we should save half of our cataloguing 
costs. We are sure that in theory at least he was on the right track even 
if he went too far down it. 

Harvard’s attitude toward cataloguing may be summed up in this 
way: 

1. The catalogue should be primarily a finding list, not a biblio- 
graphical description of the library’s collections. There are exceptions, 
of course, for certain rarities and items of special bibliographical 
significance. 

2. Catalogue rules, even in the largest libraries, should be simplified, 
particularly for the less-used books. 

3. Cataloguing should be done, as far as possible, by clerical work- 
ers, with professional librarians serving as revisers, not typists, as they 
so often do. 

4. The cost of cataloguing can be greatly reduced by holding up 
little-used books until there is a sizable collection and then handling 
them in job lots by what may be called an assembly-line technique. 

5. We must hope and work for better results than heretofore in 
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cooperative and centralized cataloguing and in new bibliographical 
tools. 

6. There is always a tendency in cataloguing departments to keep 
unnecessary records. Library records should be carefully reexamined 
and simplified, if possible, at fairly frequent intervals. 


Pusuic SERVICE 


The fourth of our problems deals with the service given to readers 
in the Library. There is no sense in buying, cataloguing, and storing 
books unless they are made readily accessible. On that we will all agree, 
but there is a question as to the types and standards of service that 
should be given. Here again we at Harvard have rather definite con- 
victions, based, we must admit, partly on the financial exigencies of our 
situation, but even more on what may be termed our philosophy of 
education and library service: 


1. We do not believe in doing reference work for our readers. Our 
service is based on the principle that we should help the readers to learn 
how to use the Library. We try to put them on the right track, not 
give them the answers to their questions. Wherever possible, we make 
the books directly available to them by stack access. This is one of the 
main reasons for the Lamont Library, in which we are now assembled. 
We could not give stack access to five thousand undergraduates in the 
Widener stack with its two million books. We can give it to our grad- 
uate students and, with the smaller collection in this building, we can 
give it here to the undergraduates. We regret that stack access in 
Houghton is not feasible, because of the nature of the collections and 
their arrangement. 

2. We believe that the best place for supervision and control of a 
library is at the outside doors. We have found that, without coeduca- 
tion, there is practically no disciplinary problem in a library as far as 
keeping it quiet and orderly is concerned. 

3. We believe that charging systems in general are much too com- 
plicated. We doubt that the various types of machine charging are 
really satisfactory. In the Widener Library, a punched card system, 
with sorting done by a knitting needle instead of an expensive machine, 
goes well. In the Lamont Library, where we could begin afresh, we 
have instituted a very simple system which thus far has met the re- 
quirements admirably. An account of this Lamont system will be pub- 
lished later. 
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4. We believe that catalogues and classification schemes should be 
made as simple as possible, from the point of view of the user. Incon- 
sistencies resulting from such simplification should be admissible pro- 
vided they are not confusing to the user. 


Summing up, we believe that, if we take the long view, library serv- 
ice is most satisfactory when every effort is made to have the reader 
serve himself. This requires simple arrangements and stack access, with 
the books as conveniently located as possible. 

This brings us to the departmental library problem. In spite of our 
conviction that we are overly decentralized here at Harvard, we be- 
lieve in decentralization in a large, physically scattered university — 
‘coordinated decentralization,’ as we call it. The arguments for decen- 
tralization may be summarized as follows: 


1. It places the books in convenient locations for those who make 
the greatest use of them. 

2. It broadens the basis of support of the university library system. 

3. It gives the various departments a direct interest in their libraries. 

4. By breaking down the collections into units by subjects, special 
library methods can be introduced which give better service at no 
greater cost. 


Some of the objections to decentralization are: 


1. Decentralization often results in unnecessary duplication; the 
various libraries in the biological sciences at Harvard are a good 
example. 

2. The policies in departmental libraries may get out of line with 
those for the university library as a whole, in respect to staff organiza- 
tion, salaries, and book acquisition. 

3. Departmental libraries offer a ready opportunity for overdevel- 
opment through the interest and promotional ability of a particular 
librarian or head of a graduate school. Costs then get out of bounds, 
and subsequent reduction of expenses is difficult because of the bulk of 
material already at hand. Further, if such reduction is enforced, the 
collection rapidly deteriorates in relative importance, since gaps in ac- 
quisition of new material greatly reduce the value of the collection as 
a whole and much of the money previously spent is wasted. 


We believe there is no need here at Harvard for the Director of the 
University Library to administer the departmental libraries, particu- 
larly the larger ones, so long as he is able to intervene without embar- 
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rassment to anyone concerned when a major policy decision is to be 
made on staff salaries, staff organization, book selection, cataloguing, 
or public service policies. The Director of the University Library at 
Harvard should be primarily an advisory, planning, and coordinating 
officer. 


We have now considered in some detail the question of space at 
Harvard. We have spoken more briefly of the problems of book selec- 
tion, cataloguing, and public service, and have indicated our attitude 
toward these problems. We now come to what underlies all the library 
problems — the financial situation. This is bound to be serious every- 
where sooner or later because of the fact already mentioned that li- 
braries tend to grow more rapidly than the other parts of the institu- 
tions to which they are attached. By the time they reach the size of the 
Harvard Library they can no longer increase their annual expenditures 
as they have in the past without taking a larger percentage of the total 
resources, unless the university has a rapidly expanding economy. 
Sooner or later we must face the fact that every time the library in- 
creases its budget more rapidly than other parts of the university the 
other parts must reduce their budgets to a corresponding extent. 
Sooner or later, it will mean something like this. When the library 
takes $10,000 more this year than last, and the university’s total re- 
sources are not increased, a professor must be dropped so that the 
money can be put into the library. There are undoubtedly some insti- 
tutions where the library is not now receiving its proper share and this 
course of action would be justified. But if after careful consideration 
it is agreed that the library now is receiving its due share of the total, 
and no more money is available, what can be done? This is a difficult 
problem, yet one that must be faced. We cannot stop buying books 
altogether. A library without new acquisitions soon becomes a dead 
one, and the money spent on its overhead and service is at least partly 
wasted. If we buy new books, we must catalogue them. We cannot 
lower the standard of service indefinitely. There is no sense in acquir- 
ing books if there is no place to shelve them. 

How shall we meet this dilemma? While we are not sure here at 
Harvard just what percentage of our total resources should go into the 
Library, we do believe that any increase in our present percentage 
should take place only with the very definite approval of the users of 
the Library, particularly the faculty. Unless the faculty is convinced 
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that it is desirable to cut expenses in other parts of the University in 
order to expand the Library, the Library cannot and should not have 
its budget increased, and this, we might just as well realize, means the 
following. We must hold our acquisitions down to the point where 
our present cataloguing and service staff can handle them. When we 
acquire a new book, we must find some way to dispose of one we al- 
ready have. This is all right in theory, but what about practice? As 
has already been indicated, we believe we must select more carefully 
than we have in the past. We will not give up acquiring new books, 
but we should try to make sure we acquire only books in such demand 
that Harvard cannot wait to borrow them from someone else. We 
shall spend more money on selection than in the past so as to reduce our 
cataloguing costs and our demands for space. 

To help us in this connection, we have wholeheartedly approved of 
the Farmington Plan, which is attempting to bring into this country 
one copy of every new book of research importance published abroad 
as soon as possible after it is issued, and to make it available, through 
interlibrary loan, photostat, or microfilm, to the country’s libraries. 
Each of these books is placed in the library that has accepted responsi- 
bility for inclusive collection in the subject. We believe that this plan 
will enable all libraries to be more selective than in the past in all sub- 
jects except those in which they have accepted responsibility for in- 
clusive collecting, because they now will know that books in other 
subjects will be available on loan from other libraries. In the long run 
we feel that this should reduce considerably our intake of new volumes. 
On the other hand, it will not prevent all growth. Growth may be 
arithmetical instead of geometrical, but the Library might still grow 
more rapidly than other parts of Harvard University. We believe, 
therefore, that we must find some way to remove volumes in large 
quantities from our stacks in the Harvard Yard and in other Harvard 
buildings, and do it nearly as rapidly as we add new material. It was 
with this in mind that the New England Deposit Library was built. 

As already indicated, the Deposit Library has been successful. It 
enables Harvard and the other cooperating libraries to store their less- 
used books at a fraction of the cost for storage in more or less monu- 
mental regular library buildings. It has been a disappointment in one 
way, however. The cooperating libraries, particularly the three largest 
ones — the Boston Public Library, the Massachusetts State Library, 
and Harvard — cover such different fields that the little-used books 
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sent to the Deposit Library have shown comparatively little over- 
lapping, and so have not made possible very much discarding of dupli- 
cates. It is believed that a cooperative storage building used by a con- 
siderable number of large university and other great research libraries 
would in due course reveal a very large amount of duplication and 
would make possible discarding on a large scale. It is believed that 
books for a cooperative regional storage library can be so selected that 
the total use of the collections in it will not be large. It should pay to 
make plans for this warehouse on a very large scale, looking forward 
not just to the few million volumes visualized for the New England 
Deposit Library, but to a great collection that in time would be as large 
as the Library of Congress is today. We believe that the ultimate sav- 
ing will be great if the leading university and research libraries send in 
their little-used books, including many of their large specialized collec- 
tions. The material sent might include not only the old newspapers, 
secondary-school text books, and out-of-date editions of standard 
classical works, but also such special collections as the Italian Risorgi- 
mento Collection which we have at Harvard, with its 40,000 pieces. 
This collection may not be used by more than one or two scholars in 
the country during any one year, if we exclude a few hundred volumes 
that may be said to constitute the working material, and the odds are 
that one of those scholars will not happen to be a Harvard student more 
than once in ten years. If the research libraries in the northeastern 
section of the United States sent a large part of their specialized collec- 
tions, such as the one just mentioned, to a regional library, their stacks 
would be relieved not only temporarily but for many years to come. 
Universities in the Middle West, through the Midwest Inter-Library 
Corporation, are engaged in a development of this kind for their sec- 
tion of the country. I firmly believe that the great endowed research 
libraries of the northeastern section of the United States, including 
among others the libraries of the University of Pennsylvania, Cornell, 
Princeton, Columbia, Yale, Brown, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Harvard, and the New York Public Library, should join 
in a Northeast Regional Library, sending to it each year almost as 
many books as they acquire, and so make unnecessary further large ex- 
pansion in their local building plants. This should enable them to con- 
tinue to buy additions to their collections on the present scale, cata- 
‘logue them properly, and serve them properly, without taking a larger 
percentage of the resources of their institutions than they now take. I 
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believe that such a regional library could properly be supported from 


four different sources: 


1. The cooperating institutions, which would find it cheaper to put 
money into this library than to erect new buildings of their own. 

2. Friends of libraries throughout the country who have no par- 
ticular library or university affiliation and might be glad to have a part 
in the development of a great regional library. 

3. The philanthropic foundations, which are looking for new ways 
to promote research and to make research funds go further. 


4. Government appropriations, pertinent because a library of this 
type would supplement the great national libraries in Washington, 
in that it would make it unnecessary for them to buy many older and 
less-used books not already owned, would reduce their service costs 
by caring for readers who would otherwise have to go to Washington, 
and would provide duplicates for security purposes. 


The Farmington Plan and a great regional storage library should, as 
time goes on, help Harvard and the other libraries in the East to pro- 
vide better coverage of research materials while slowing up the increase 
in library appropriations. We do not believe at Harvard that our li- 
brary financial problem will ever be completely resolved, but it should 
be possible to mitigate it considerably. We hope that, with better book 
selection, simpler cataloguing, and simpler service methods, combined 
with these plans to prevent our building plant from increasing in size 
more rapidly than the rest of the University, we can place our library 
financial problem on the same level as similar problems of the other 
parts of the University, instead of continuing it, to use President 
Conant’s phrase, as ‘a very special headache.’ 

But we still have left our sixth and final problem. How can we find 
and train the men and women who can successfully administer the 
large, complex library organizations that have grown up? I do not 
claim that this is more difficult to deal with than the other problems, 
but I am sure that we have not yet come to grips with it. I realize that 
our faculties tend to look askance at administration of all kinds and 
hope for the day when our university wheels will go round automati- 
cally, as we like to think they did in the days of long ago when deans 
were less numerous and when business and administrative offices took 
less space. At any rate we — and I am speaking now both as a librarian - 
and as a member of the genus administrator in a university — we have 
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failed to develop an adequate number of good library administrators. 
Library schools have grown by leaps and bounds in numbers and in the 
variety of curricula they offer. The foundations have spent large sums 
trying to improve these schools, and to find ways to train leaders in the 
library profession, but the fact remains that good librarians for the top 
positions are still scarce. I do not believe that the library schools are 
the answer any more than I believe that shifting a professor into the 
librarian’s office is the best solution of the problem. I hope the time 
will come when some university will find itself in a position to give 
large fellowships each year to a very limited number of young persons 
of the highest caliber, who have had a master’s degree in a subject field, 
the basic library school training, and enough successful library experi- 
ence to give indication of ability. These persons should spend two or 
three more years in preparation for administrative positions in research 
libraries. The preparation should include basic administration courses 
such as are given in the Harvard Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, a course in public administration such as has been given at our 
Littauer Center, a course in educational administration, and a course 
in bibliographical research such as has been given here at Harvard by 
Professor Jackson, whom most of you heard last night. In addition, I 
suggest a year’s internship in a great university library — for the pur- 
pose of administrative training rather than the performance of a diffi- 
cult, limited task — supplemented by a seminar in library administra- 
tion dealing with the problems under consideration by the intern and 
conducted by experienced library administrators on the case system 
basis. If by such a program no more than one or two first-class librar- 
ians were added to the profession annually I am inclined to think that 
university presidents would have less difficulty in selecting their library 
administrators and that the book acquisition and cataloguing policies, 
as well as the problems of library space and finance, might in due time 
seem less overwhelming. 


Keyes D. Metca.r 





Press Numbers as a Bibliographical Tool 


A Study of Gay’s The Beggar’s Opera, 1728 


CHARACTERISTIC of many eighteenth-century books 
is the presence of small numbers (not signatures or parts 
of signatures) at the foot of some of the pages. It has been 
the custom to regard these numbers, press numbers, as 

they are called, as bibliographically useless. R. B. McKerrow, for in- 
stance, calls them ‘another sort of signature’ which, he says, ‘is seldom 
of much bibliographical importance, as it relates solely to the organiza- 
tion of the printing house.’* In a problem confronting the present 
writer, however, press numbers turned out to be of great importance; 
in fact, they were the only means of solving two of the paramount dif- 
ficulties: the distinguishing of the different impressions among several 
copies of one edition and the ordering of these various impressions in 
their proper sequence. It is hoped that a demonstration of the use to 
which press numbers were put in this single problem may serve as 
an indication of their potential value in bibliographical investigation 
generally. 

Before press numbers could be converted into a bibliographical 
tool it was necessary to determine in detail the practice which gov- 
erned their appearance. In an article? which was the first serious at- 
tempt at an explanation of these numbers, R. W. Chapman demon- 
strated that in many eighteenth-century printing houses it was the 
custom for the compositor, once he had completely finished work on 
a forme, to put a small figure at the foot of one of the pages in order 
to indicate to what press the forme was to be taken. To this explana- 
tion McKerrow added that one might suppose the purpose of such a 
procedure would be twofold. Since the employees of a printing house 
were paid by piece work the presence of a press number on the printed 
sheets would afford a ready means of validating each pressman’s claim 
for pay. Also, the use of the numbers would facilitate the equitable 
distribution of work among the presses by the overseer. As far as they 
go Chapman and McKerrow would appear to be correct. Neither, 


* An Introduction to Bibliography (Oxford, 1927), p. 81. 
*‘Printing with Figures: A Note,’ Library, 4th ser., Ill (1922-23), 175-176. 
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however, takes account of the important fact that often in a single 
book there are some gatherings which contain press numbers and 
some which do not. 

One might, of course, assume, as Chapman implicitly does, that a 
number was customarily put in every forme, and consequently attrib- 
ute the absence of a number to the compositor’s carelessness and the 
pressman’s neglect. Indeed, Johnson’s inclusion of ‘working without 
a figure’ among the practices which, in a well-run printing house, 
should be punishable by fine * suggests that such carelessness and ne- 
glect did occur frequently. Nonetheless, accidental omission could 
serve as the sole explanation of unfigured gatherings only if such 
gatherings appeared merely occasionally in books otherwise com- 
pletely figured. On the contrary, an examination of a number of 
eighteenth-century books shows the combination of figured and un- 
figured gatherings to be so widespread that one is forced to conclude 
that a customary practice is in question. 

On this basis, one explanation might be that the overseer did ‘figure’ 
each forme of each gathering but the pressmen took the numbers out 
of the chase after the first few copies of a forme had been printed. 
One might argue that the purpose for which press numbers were used 
would be achieved if they appeared only on one copy of the whole lot 
printed at one time for a particular gathering. Let us assume, for in- 
stance, that the inner forme of gathering A was given to press num- 
ber four to work off. As long as the number ‘4’ was present on one of 
the copies of the printed inner forme of A, the overseer would know 
that the entire signature A was the work of those handling that par- 
ticular press. 

But while such a hypothesis may seem logical, in reality it raises 
more problems than it solves. Is it likely, for example, that the press- 
man would stop printing and remove the figure from the chase? Such 
an operation would mean a great deal of trouble and delay. The num- 
ber would, of course, be wedged firmly in the chase. To take it out 
and insert a quad would perhaps involve removing and adjusting some 
of the furniture. And what would be the reason for following this 
bothersome procedure? It could not be that the appearance of the press 
number at the bottom of a page was considered a blemish, for if it 
were thought to be so the figure would have been taken out of the 
chase as soon as the purpose of its presence there had been served — 


*Typographbia (London, 1824), Il, 489. 
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which was, as we have said, after one copy had been correctly printed. 
But an examination of a number of works shows that the same particu- 
lar gathering is ‘figured’ in more than one copy of each of them. It 
would seem, therefore, highly improbable that once the number was 
locked up in the chase with the pages of type it would subsequently be 
taken out. 

Thus one cannot reasonably suppose that it was customary for the 
overseer to order a figure to be put in every forme. But on what prin- 
ciple were some chases and not others sent to the press without a num- 
ber in them? In one of the bibliographical notes to his edition of 
Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees, F. B. Kaye suggests one likely signifi- 
cance that could be attached to the presence of unfigured and figured 
gatherings in the same volume. ‘It is very possible,’ he says, ‘that sev- 
eral sheets were assigned to the same press, each batch of sheets as- 
signed to one press being figured once. There was no need to figure 
each sheet, since the press from which it issued could be identified by 
the one figured sheet in the group.’ * 

In effect Kaye contends that the following procedure took place: 
the printing of the inner and outer formes of gatherings A, B, and C 
of a particular work was all assigned to press four. Before he sent the 
chase containing the pages of type for inner A to the press, the over- 
seer would have the compositor add the number ‘4’ to it. When the 
other chases intended for the same press passed through his hands, he 
would add nothing to them. After the pressmen working number 
four had finished their assignment, therefore, only the edition lot of 
copies for gathering A would have an identifying mark on it. All the 
copies for B and C would be unfigured. It is at this point that the chief 
objection to Kaye’s theory arises. 

Obviously it would be only when the edition lot of the A copies 
was actually with the other two lots that the number ‘4’ would act as 
a press identification for all three. As soon as the lot of the A copies 
was removed from the other two lots the latter would, with regard to 
the press from which they issued, become indistinguishable from the 
lots of unfigured copies coming from the other presses at work on the 
same book. And surely there must have been times when just such a 
situation occurred. Johnson in his Typographia, for instance, states 
that the warehouseman sent to each press enough sheets of paper to 


“Bernard Mandeville, The Fable of the Bees, ed. F. B. Kaye (Oxford, 1924), 
Il, 395. 
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print an edition number of one gathering.’ When this paper had been 
worked off, he goes on to say, the warehouseman took the heap away 
from the press to dry it. Therefore, at the end of a day’s work it is 
quite possible that there would be two unfigured lots of sheets hung 
up to dry, one from press four, one from press five. If the overseer 
wished to check what each group of pressmen had accomplished that 
day, he would not readily be able to do so. Thus the purpose for 
which any press numbers were used would be defeated. 

But that the press numbers lost their identifying force at one stage 
would not necessarily prove that Kaye’s theory was wrong. In its de- 
fense one could point out that as soon as the unfigured copies were 
taken down from the drying poles, piled, and sent to the shelf with 
the other heaps of finished copies, the signature letters would serve to 
draw these various lots of unfigured copies to those lots on which their 
press identification had been printed. In the case of our hypothetical 
example all copies of D would be figured: the chase containing the 
pages of type for its inner forme would have had a press number in it 
since it was the first chase to be sent to a press other than four. Thus 
with sheets A and D figured, the unfigured sheets B and C, because of 
the order of their signatures, would form an obvious group with A and 
the unfigured sheets signed with the letters from E to the next figured 
sheet would form an obvious group with D. The overseer would use 
the existence of such groups to check the pressmen’s claims for pay 
and to determine whether or not he was distributing the work equi- 
tably. 

if, however, Kaye’s theory is correct and the signatures as well as 
the press figures were used to identify what had issued from each press, 
we should not expect to find any such sequence of numbers as occurs 
in the two copies in the Harvard College Library of the first, quarto, 
edition of Gay’s Fables. A collation of those volumes reads: [ ]*, 
B-Z*, aA*. The press numbers in both copies are as follows: L2v—s, 
M3v-7, Q3r—4, Riv—4, X2v—4, Y4r—5, Zgv—5. A glance at these num- 
bers will show that the signatures do not act to form groups, each with 
an identifying press figure. For if one considered B to L as the first 
group, then the half sheet aA would not be attached to any figured 
sheet and therefore could not be identified as the work of a particular 
press. Furthermore, if Kaye’s theory is correct there would have been 
no need to figure sheets R and X as well as Q. All three were printed by 

° Op. cit., Il, 56s. 
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press four, and, since no sheet with a different press number intervenes, 
the order of their signatures would have formed them into an obvious 
group and therefore only one of them, either the first of the sequence, 
Q, or the last, X, would have needed a press number. Kaye’s sugges- 
tion, then, seems inadequate to account for this and similar cases. 

If the three tentative theories just outlined must be rejected, there 
appears to be only one other possible explanation for the fact that a 
single copy often contains both figured and unfigured sheets. This 
explanation is that during the printing of an edition or impression of 
any particular book one of the presses handling the job would work 
without a number. The indication that a forme of any gathering had 
been printed by this press would be the absence of a number. An ex- 
amination of a number of eighteenth-century books reveals that often 
when some (but not all) sheets in a book are figured there are more 
without press numbers than with them. This suggests that the figures 
were used to identify formes of sheets which had been worked off by 
any press other than the one which was doing the bulk of the job. 

But why, it could be asked, were press numbers not put in all the 
formes? Why should one press during the course of one job work 
without an assigned number? As previously stated the appearance of 
figures on more than one copy of a gathering shows that they were not 
considered to be a blemish on the printed page. But it does seem pos- 
sible that their use would be thought of as a bother to be avoided where 
possible. For the figures were not put in the chases until after they 
had been on a press — the proofing press. To insert a number would 
then involve a rearrangement of the furniture. Often undoubtedly 
such a readjustment would have to be made in order to correct mis- 
takes revealed in the forme by the proof-sheet. But even then to put 
in a figure would entail extra work. If the overseer and the composi- 
tor could avoid such extra bother, and yet achieve the same result as 
if they had ‘figured’ every forme, it is at least possible that they would 
do so. And the only way in which such a result could be obtained 
would be by the arbitrary operation of one press without a number — 
probably that press to which the overseer thought most of the work 
should go. 

Let us now turn to a consideration of the particular problem in 
which press numbers, interpreted according to this last hypothesis, 
served as the key to what appears to be the correct solution. The Har- 
vard College Library has eight copies of the first, octavo, edition of 
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John Gay’s The Beggar’s Opera. These copies are made up as follows: 
[ ]’, B-D*, E*, F*, G-H*. In all eight of them the sixteen pages of 
the two half-sheets G and H are copper-plate engravings of the music 
for the opera’s songs. In six of them the text, that is the dialogue and 
the words of the songs, ends on F1v; the last two pages of the quarter- 
sheet F are taken up with booksellers’ advertisements. In two of the 
copies — copies which we shall call VII and VIII — the text extends 
to F2r; F2v contains the same advertisement as the first six copies, and 
in the same setting of type. 

The text extends over to an extra page in copies VII and VIII be- 
cause on E3r of those two copies appear the words and music of a 
song present in none of the six others. The inclusion of this material 
is, however, the only textual variation which marks VII and VIII as dis- 
tinctive. Up to E3r all their pages were printed from the same setting 
of type as was used for the copies without the song. The type for the 
material which occurs after E3r is also of the same setting in VII and 
VIII as it is in the others but because of the presence of the extra song 
this type has necessarily been imposed in a different way. 

Undoubtedly the half-sheet E and the quarter-sheet F which are 
sewn into copies VII and VIII issued from the press later than did those 
found in the six other copies. For the manner in which the extra song 
was printed indicates that it was not an original part of the type page 
for E3r but a later insertion. As previously explained, the short airs 
for the songs common to all eight copies were engraved on copper- 
plates and printed on the two half-sheets G and H. The music for 
the extra song, however, was cut on to a wood-block and this block 
was placed in the chase with the type. It would seem obvious that if 
this song was originally planned for the first edition its music would 
not have been handled in this unusual manner. 

T. J. Wise, it should be noted, maintains ° that the extra song was 
part of the original type page for E3r, but he makes no explanation of 
the irregular printing of its music. One might support his categorical 
statement by positing a theory which, at first glance, might seem quite 
probable. Could it not have happened that the extra song arrived at 
the printing shop after the copper-plates had been engraved but be- 
fore the printing of the half-sheet E had begun? If such were the 
case it would have been an obvious saving both of time and money to 
cut the music on to a wood-block and insert this block into the body 


*The Ashley Library, a Catalogue (London, 1922-36), Il, 140. 
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of the type rather than discard one of the music plates already engraved 
and cut another one on which the new air could appear in its correct 
place. But then why, if the extra song was included in the first copies 
of the edition, was it removed from the later ones? The difficulty of 
finding a satisfactory answer to this problem is increased by the fact 
that the extra song appeared in the second edition with its music 
printed from the same woodcut. It is not likely that the publishers 
would take the extra song out of the first edition, save the woodcut of 
its music, and then include this woodcut as part of the second edition 
which appeared only seven weeks later. One must assume then that 
the song did indeed arrive late at the printing house — but so late that 
several copies of the half-sheet E had already issued from the press 
without it. 

But how many copies were printed from the original imposition? 
Or, to put the question in a form more susceptible of solution, was an 
impression of the half-sheet E issued without the song and the change 
on E3r therefore made before the chases were put back on the press 
for a second impression, or was there only one impression of the first 
edition, with the song and its music inserted in the page of type for 
E3r before a total edition number of the half-sheet E had been printed? 

There is evidence to suggest that at least two impressions of the first 
edition were worked off. On April 9 the first impression of the sec- 
ond edition of The Beggar’s Opera went on sale at the booksellers’ 
stands. Four of its pages — two pages of introduction, a page of a list 
of the characters, and, except for one block of type, the title-page — 
were all printed from the same settings of type as were used for the 
four pages which made up the preliminary quarter-sheet in the first 
edition. We know, therefore, that after the first copies of the first edi- 
tion appeared for sale on February 14 some of the type from which 
it had been printed was still standing and remained standing until the 
second edition was put to press at some date before April 9. Since this 
type had not been distributed, the publishers quite obviously must 
have intended to use it again. And since it is not likely that by Febru- 
ary 14 they would have formed such definite plans for the second edi- 
tion as to warrant keeping type for its printing, one may suppose that 
the pages of type were not distributed because the publishers expected 
to work off another impression of the first edition. 

But to prove conclusively that more than one impression was ac- 
tually printed is a difficult problem. In the case of the eight copies in 
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the Harvard College Library the usual bibliographical technique for 


determining different impressions is of no use. A collation of these 
eight reveals no variation in the position of their signature letters. If 
more than one impression was printed, the pages of type must have 
remained locked up in their chases when they were not actually in use. 

The failure of signatures to reveal any indication of different im- 
pressions leaves only one other feature of the eight copies which might 
have any significance in the solution of the problem. This is the in- 
cidence of press numbers. The following table will show how these 
numbers occur: 












































Harvard 
College | Copy} Press Press Press Press Press Press 
Library Numbers} Numbers Numbers Numbers | Numbers) Numbers 
Call No. in[{ ]* in B* in C* in D* in E* in F* 
Murdock I Biv-1 C7v-2 D7v-2 E4r-8 
mis (inner) (inner) (inner) 
Bav-5 Dsr-5 
(outer) (outer) 
15459.628° Il Biv-1 C7v-2 D7v-2 E4r-8 
(inner) (inner) (inner) 
Bav-5 Dsr-5 
(outer) (outer) 
15459.628.5* | III C8r-2 E4r-6 | Frv-6 
(inner) 
C8v-6 
(outer) 
15459.628.15*| IV 
1§459-628.10°| V C8r-2 
(inner) 
C8v-6 
(outer) 
Mus 500.2.3* | VI C8r-2 
(inner) 
C8v-6 
(outer) 
15459.628.20"| VII 
15459.628.18*| VIII 
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If our theory concerning the practice followed in the use of press 
numbers is correct, we have among these copies representatives of at 
least three different impressions of the one edition. Quite obviously 
copies I and II and copies IV, VII, and VIII were printed at different 
times. In I and II the gatherings B, C, D, and E are figured, the three 
full sheets twice, once in each forme, and the half-sheet E once.” In 
IV, VII, and VIII these gatherings are unfigured. Therefore the 
chases containing the pages of type for gatherings B, C, D, and E must 
have been removed from the press and then put back on again, since, as 
we have shown, it is highly unlikely that the figures would be taken 
out while press work was in progress. And surely if there were two 
separate printings of these four gatherings there must also have been 
two separate printings of the half-sheet F. For it is improbable that 
at one time enough copies of F would be run off to match the copies 
of all the other gatherings produced during two printings. The ab- 
sence of a press number on F in I and II and in IV, VII, and VIII does 
not indicate, therefore, an origin in a similar impression lot. It means, 
probably, that during the times of the two separate printings of 
B, C, D, and E the press which worked off F was operating without 
a figure. 

The press numbers in III show that the printing of that copy took 
place at a different time from the printing of either I and II or IV, 
VII, and VIII. Of course, one might argue that the unfigured copies 
of gatherings B and D in III are from the same impression lot as was 
used in making up IV, VII, and VIII. It is entirely possible that in this 


"I am assuming throughout the rest of the paper that the quarter-sheet signed F 
was printed as a half-sheet with the unsigned preliminary quarter-sheet and that 
both this half-sheet and the half-sheet E were printed by the usual method of half- 
sheet imposition. The assumption that the alternative method was used, that the 
outer formes of the two half-sheets were put on the press together and then per- 
fected from the two inner formes, would not, I believe, invalidate any of the par- 
ticular arguments. 

It is interesting to note that at times press numbers can be the means of determin- 
ing which of the two methods of half-sheet imposition was followed. If the same 
press number appears on pages of the half-sheets belonging to the same forme the 
second of the methods just outlined cannot have been the one used: there would be 
no point in the overseer’s identifying the same sheet twice. The incidence of the 
press numbers on the half-sheets in The Beggar’s Opera is however inconclusive. 
Only III has the same press number on both half-sheets E and F. On E this number 
is on a page of the outer forme, E4r, and on F on a page of the inner forme, F2v. 
Such an arrangement could mean that the second method of imposition was used or, 
on the other hand, it could be merely the result of accident. 
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particular case B and D have such an origin. However, one cannot 
conclude from this that there were only two separate printings of B 
and D. The argument about the possible significance of no press num- 
ber applies here as well as it did in the case of the unfigured half-sheet 
F in I, 11, 1'V, VII, and VIII. In this case it is unlikely that a consider- 
ably larger number of copies of B and D than of C, E, and F would 
have been printed while the chases for all these gatherings were on the 
press without figures in them. Yet obviously other copies of C, E, and 
F were worked off at another time, as is shown by the press numbers 
in III. One may conclude, then, that there were other copies of B and 
D worked off at another time also. It is possible, if in III B and D are 
actually from the impression lot used for IV, VII, and VIII, that there 
exist copies similar to III but with press numbers on B and D, these 
numbers differing from those found on the same sheets in I and II. It 
seems far more likely, however, that B and D in III represent a new 
impression, printed by a press working without a figure. In other 
words, the absence of press numbers on B and D was probably the 
means used to identify a certain press for the length of time it took to 
print one impression — the impression in which inner C was worked 
off by press two and outer C and the half-sheets E and F were worked 
off by press six. 

It is possible too that V and VI may be representatives of still an- 
other impression — a fourth. But since none of the press marks in any 
of their gatherings is different from those found in gatherings of the 
other six copies, it is more probable to assume that V and VI were 
made up from sheets already printed. 

A consideration of the press numbers shows, therefore, that there 
were at least two impressions of the first edition worked off before the 
addition was made to the page of type for E3r as shown in VII and 
VIII. The problem now arises as to whether or not IV is a representa- 
tive of the same impression as are VII and VIII. If all three were of 
one impression, there would be two possible explanations of the fact 
that the extra song appears in VII and VIII but not in IV. 

In the first place, one could suppose that the entire scheduled im- 
pression of the half-sheets E and F was printed without the song on 
F3r, and that some time later the extra material was added, the type 
for the remaining five pages rearranged, and more copies of the half- 
sheets E and F printed. But such a procedure would entail waste: some 
of the copies of half-sheets E and F already worked off would have to 
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be discarded since there would not be enough of B, C, and D to match 
them. It is not reasonable to assume that the publisher would be willing 
to incur such waste simply in order to include one new song in what, 
considering that two impressions had already been printed, would be 
a relatively small number of copies of the first edition. This first ex- 
planation is not, then, a very probable one. 

Again, assuming that IV, VII, and VIII are copies of the same im- 
pression, one could suppose that the publishers decided to insert the 
new song before the total scheduled impression of the half-sheet E 
had been printed. The chase containing the page of type for E3r 
would, therefore, be taken off the press, and in order to provide 
enough copies of the half-sheet F to match those already printed of E, 
the chase with the pages of type for F would be put in its place. While 
F was being printed the insertion would be made in E3r and the type 
for Eqr and E4v rearranged. When this was completed the chase 
containing these pages would be put back on the press and the neces- 
sary arrangements then made of the type for the half-sheet F. Ob- 
viously such a procedure as this would involve a great deal of trouble. 
And it is no more likely that the publisher would go to such trouble 
to produce a few copies with the new song than that he would be will- 
ing to incur waste to gain the same end. 

One may assume, then, that VII and VIII represent copies of a dif- 
ferent impression from IV. To add the song and to rearrange the re- 
maining type before either of the two chases had been sent to the 
press to print an impression lot of half-sheets E and F would, of course, 
involve trouble, but not so much as would be involved if the changes 
were made during the actual printing. In one case only the composi- 
tor would be affected, in the other both compositor and pressmen. If 
this assumption is accepted, one can say that among Harvard’s eight 
copies of the first edition of Gay’s The Beggar’s Opera there are repre- 
sentatives of four different impressions. 

Of these four the one of which I and II are representatives was 
probably the first. On February 6 Tonson and Watts signed a con- 
tract with Gay which gave them unconditional ownership of The 
Beggar's Opera. At that time this musical comedy was the theatrical 
sensation of London. Already it had been playing for a week to 
packed houses at the Theatre Royal in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. All the 
critics and the prominent men of letters were loud in its praises. Ton- 
son and Watts certainly would realize that the sale of their newly ac- 
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quired work would be both large and immediate. It is likely that they 
would order their printing shop to get out the maximum number of 
copies in the minimum length of time. 

Indeed we know for a certainty that the first lot of The Beggar’s 
Opera to appear on the booksellers’ stands was printed in a very few 
days. Printing could not have begun before the signing of the con- 
tract between the publishers and Gay on February 6; the first impres- 
sion probably was begun on February 7. From an entry in the 
Monthly Chronicle we learn that copies of the work went on sale on 
February 14. In the seven-day period from February 7 to February 
13 one day, the t1th, was a Sunday. This leaves only six possible 
working days. And since at least one of these would have to be left 
for gathering and sewing, the work done on the first impression in the 
printing house could not have taken more than five days. 

Any one of the four impressions, it is true, could have been printed 
within this short period. But a consideration of the press numbers 
shows that only in the case of the impression to which I and II belong 
was a procedure followed which would result in the production of a 
large number of copies. The inner and outer formes of each sheet in 
I and II were worked off by different presses and there were altogether 
five presses employed on the job. For the impression of which III is 
a representative three presses were used and only for sheet C were the 
inner and outer formes assigned to different machines. One press only 
did the printing for all the sheets in the impression lots to which IV, 
VII, and VIII belong. 

Probably there was division of copy in the composing of The Beg- 
gar’s Opera. If so, the printer, using his presses as they were used for 
working off I and II, could print twice the number of books which he 
could produce if he followed the method employed during the print- 
ing of any of the other three impressions. For, assuming that a day 
would be taken up with the composition of the type, one can estimate 
that four days would be left for the actual printing. During the work- 
ing off of the impression lot to which I and II belong the maximum 
number of formes printed by any one press was two. Therefore, the 
number of copies in this impression could be as great as the number 
of copies which one machine working for two days on one forme 
could produce. On the other hand if III, for instance, were a repre- 
sentative of the first impression the greatest possible number of sheets 
in that lot would be equal only to the number of sheets which could 
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be produced by one press working for one day on one forme. For 
during the printing of this impression the maximum number of formes 
worked off by any one press was not two, as in the case of the impres- 
sion to which I and II belong, but four. Is it not likely, then, that the 
first impression of the popular Beggar's Opera was that impression 
which potentially at least could be twice the size of any one of the 
three other known impressions? 

It is possible now to arrange most of Harvard’s eight copies of The 
Beggar’s Opera in chronological order. VII and VIII would, of 
course, be last in the sequence; I and II first. Since V and VI appear 
to be made up of sheets printed during the time the two impressions of 
which III and IV are representatives were being worked off, those 
two copies would fall into place after both III and IV. The question 
now remains as to the order in which to arrange III and IV. It is im- 
possible, I believe, to ascertain with any degree of certainty which of 
the two came first. When the copies are compared, no significant va- 
riations appear in the text and, as will be shown, a consideration of the 
music in the two copies is of no help toward a solution of the problem. 

As already stated, all the music in the first edition of The Beggar’s 
Opera was, with the exception of one song, printed on two half-sheets 
G and H from engraved plates. These plates would appear to have 
been engraved rather than punched because there is variation in the 
size of note-heads. Further, the plates probably were large, measuring 
about eighteen inches by twenty, for although different plates were 
used to print the two half-sheets in different copies, it is always the 
whole gathering that varies in general appearance between copies and 
never merely one page. We can assume, then, that eight pages of the 
music arranged in the usual order for half-sheet imposition were en- 
graved on one sheet of copper. 

Altogether the eight copies in Houghton show that five such plates 
were used. In I and II gatherings G and H were printed from a 
matched pair of plates: the music on both half-sheets has what could 
be described as a ‘light-faced’ appearance. The engraver who made 
these plates cut into the copper with thin sharp lines. In III gatherings 
G and H were printed from a different pair of matched plates: the 
lines on them were not cut so thinly and sharply as in I and II. Besides 
this difference in general appearance between the two pairs, there are 
variations in the spacing of the music and a few variations in time and 
key notations. On Gir and Hr of the ‘light-faced’ plate, for example, 
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there are unused staves of music which do not appear on the correspond- 
ing pages of the ‘heavy-faced’ plate. 

In IV and V the G gathering is printed from the same ‘heavy-faced’ 
plate as was used in III. The H gathering is printed from the ‘light- 
faced’ plate used for I and II. In VI, VII, and VIII the G gathering is 
printed from a plate different from that used either for I and II or for 
III. A distinguishing mark of this plate is the use on G3r of the long 
‘s’ in the word ‘First’ which is part of the phrase ‘End of the First 
Act.’ The H gathering in these three copies is made up of the same 
plates as was used for III. 

It can be ascertained that the copies of half-sheet H bound into VII 
and VIII were run off later than those in VI and III for before the 
former lot was printed two additional sharp signs were cut on the staff 
of music for air 20 on Hiv. Collation reveals also variations in the H 
gatherings of VII and VIII. Before the half-sheet H in copy VIII 
was printed, the 3/4 time mark for air 20 on H4r was scraped away 
and a 6/8 notation cut over it. Likewise, the 3/4 sign for air 27 on 
H4v was changed to 3/2. The order of precedence established by 
these variations in no way contradicts that indicated by the press num- 
bers. 

On the basis of a comparison between the H gatherings in I and II 
and in IV and V it can be determined that IV and V are the later ones. 
On Hav of IV and V two staves of music in air 8 have flat signs which 
do not appear in I and II. Again this evidence only corroborates what 
has already been learned from the press numbers about the relative 
order of these four copies. 

A collation of the copies of half-sheet G in III, IV, and V is of no 
help in establishing the relation between III and IV since no variations 
occur. It could perhaps be argued that III must be antecedent to [V 
because it, like the first impression, has a matched pair of plates for G 
and H while IV has a mixed pair. But such an argument from analogy 
does not solve the problem. In the end, the sequence of impressions, 
four in all, must remain as established by the press numbers: first I and 
II, then either III or IV, and finally VII and VIII. 

The way to this solution has been long and circuitous and indeed 
would be unpardonably so if the goal had been only to resolve the 
difficulties raised by eight copies of The Beggar’s Opera. But this ex- 
tended and minute discussion of one particular problem has been 
intended principally as an illustration of a method. The consideration 
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of press numbers, the significance of which proved to be the key to 
the solution, can, I believe, be the means in other problems of deter- 
mining the number of impressions in any one edition, of ordering 
these impressions in their proper sequence, and of estimating, roughly, 
the size of each impression. Perhaps, within the period of their occur- 
rence, press numbers may become one of the bibliographer’s most use- 
ful tools. 


Wat ter E. Knorrts 











Ruskin, Norton, and Memorial Hall 


HE most frightening building in greater Boston! In these 
words Marcel Breuer recently indicated his feelings about 
Harvard University’s Memorial Hall. And the well- 
known architect went on to say: ‘An impossible con- 
glomerate of imitations. . . . It is too high and too big for the land 
on which it is built. The building has no connection with the streets 
and is wholly unrelated to its surroundings . . . the materials used 
throughout in construction are an unfortunate choice. Clumsy and 
formless on the exterior, what possible inducement is there to enter?’ * 

There are a great many people who are in complete agreement with 
this judgment, but it is not shared by all. For example, Walter H. 
Kilham, the Boston architect, says that “Harvard has not properly 
appreciated this monument in recent years,’ and claims that the build- 
ing has its points.? This attitude to Memorial Hall was anticipated 
almost forty years ago by Montgomery Schuyler, a perceptive pioneer 
critic and historian of American architecture, who called Memorial 
Hall ‘the most architecturally challenging and noteworthy [of Har- 
vard buildings] . . . by no means an architectural failure.’ * 

A similar wide range of recorded opinion and feeling can be found 
among non-professional critics, particularly in Cambridge and Har- 
vard circles. The novelist Henry James was sufficiently interested in 
the building to write about it at least twice. In 1885 he sent two of the 
leading characters of The Bostonians on a tour of the Hall; he describes 
the Memorial Transept as ‘a chamber high, dim, and severe,’ and com- 
ments on the impression it makes: “The effect of the place is singularly 
noble and solemn, and it is impossible to stand there without a lifting 
of the heart. It is erected to duty and honor, it speaks of sacrifice and 
example, seems a kind of temple to youth, manhood, and generosity.’ 
In The American Scene, about twenty years later, he further discusses 


the great official, the great bristling brick Valhalla of the early “seventies,” 
that house of honor and of hospitality which, under the name of the Alumni 


* As quoted in the Boston Traveler, 20 January 1945. 

* Boston after Bulfinch (Cambridge, Mass., 1946), p. 75. 

**The Architecture of American Colleges: 1.— Harvard,’ Architectural Record, 
XXVI (1909), 267-269. 

**The Bostonians,’ Century Magazine, XXX (1885), 695. 
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Hall, dispenses (apart from its containing a noble auditorium) laurels to the 
dead and dinners to the living. The recording tablets of the members of the 
University sacrificed, on the Northern side, in the Civil War, are too impressive 
not to retain here always their collective beauty; but the monumental office 
and character suffer throughout from the too scant presence of the massive and 
the mature. The great structure spreads and soars with the best will in the 
world, but succeeds in resembling rather some high-masted ship at sea, in slightly 
prosaic equilibrium, than a thing of builded foundations and embrasured walls. 
To which it is impossible not immediately to add that these distinctions are 
relative and these comparisons almost odious, in face of the recent generations, 
gathered in from beneath emptier skies, who must have found in the big build- 
ing as it stands an admonition and an ideal.® 


But some of the prominent figures of the Cambridge scene itself 
were less charitable. And the most vocal in disapproval was for many 
years Charles Eliot Norton, Professor of the History of Art at Harvard 
from 1875 to 1898. In 1878, the year of the completion of Memorial 
Hall, he wrote to James Russell Lowell: ‘I have given up all hope of 
any [Harvard] College building being other than ugly.’*® In 1890, 
with characteristic hyperbole, he proposed the destruction of all Har- 
vard buildings erected during the preceding fifty years." And he ex- 
pressed himself in similar fashion on numerous other occasions. 

Norton’s dissatisfaction is a matter of some interest, inasmuch as he 
had a very considerable responsibility for the inception and develop- 
ment of the scheme in the first place, a fact somewhat forgotten. 
Arthur Sedgwick, Norton’s brother-in-law, indicated this in a remi- 
niscent letter to Miss Sara Norton in which he stated that the existence 
of Memorial Hall was in great part, if not chiefly, due to Norton.° 

Actually, some indications of Norton’s relationship to this edifice 
are to be found in the collections of the Harvard University Library. 
It so happens that Memorial Hall is a well-documented structure. Its 
rather involved history can be traced through letters, reports and 
minutes of committees, building contracts, and similar material pre- 
served in the Harvard University Archives in the Widener Library. 
This material, together with the considerable quantity of Norton 
papers and letters now kept in the Houghton Library, presents an 


*The American Scene (New York, 1907), p. 59. 

* Letters of Charles Eliot Norton, ed. Sara Norton and M. A. De W. Howe (Bos- 
ton, 1913), Il, 81. 

*C. E. Norton, ‘Harvard University in 1890,’ Harper’s Magazine, LXXXI (1890), 
591 


* Letters of Charles Eliot Norton, Il, 436. 
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unusual opportunity for an examination of the architectural motives, 
thinking, and ideals of a well-educated and well-traveled New Eng- 
lander of the post-bellum period. 

On 12 May, 1865, Norton was one of a group of prominent alumni 
who met to consider the subject of a proper memorial to the ‘sons of 
Harvard fallen in the war.’ The subject was a controversial one from 
the beginning. Some felt a simple monument to be the proper expres- 
sion; others favored a hall of monumental character; the suggestion was 
also made that this latter might be combined with two other buildings 
needed by the College and the graduates: a dining hall for the alumni 
gatherings, and a theatre for academic ceremonies. Norton, according 
to Sedgwick, led the faction which felt ‘that the memorial should be 
one which did not suggest victory or triumph in war, but the sacrifice 
of life for a cause wholly disconnected with ordinary warfare, and 
above it, and that the memorial should be avowedly dedicated to the 
uses of peace and the objects of the University. . . ..° One of the 
opponents of this scheme said that he wanted an alumni hall as much 
as anyone, but thought the subjects of a hall and of a memorial should 
not be confounded; while another alumnus thought that the embracing 
of two objects in one scheme would subject the alumni to a charge of 
“Yankee shrewdness.’ *° 

A committee of eleven members was appointed at Norton’s sugges- 
tion to examine the various proposals carefully and to report on a 
permanent memorial; he was among those appointed. This was the 
modest beginning of an enterprise which was to take thirteen years to 
complete, and which was to cost, in contrast to the first estimate of 
$75,000, nearly $400,000. The committee evidently decided to get 
professional advice, for on 29 May a printed circular was sent to a 
selected number of architects, asking for an opinion as to whether 


* [bid., Il, 437. Except where other sources are indicated, the account of the his- 
tory of the building has been derived from papers in the Harvard University Ar- 
chives. 

* These heated arguments of 1865 for and against a ‘useful’ memorial take on an 
added interest because of the present-day discussions of suitable World War Il 
memorials. In these discussions the case of Memorial Hall has provided ammuni- 
tion for both sides, now adduced as a horrid example, again proposed as a means of 
achieving expensive utilitarian ends at relatively low cost. It is worth nothing that 
President Eliot, who was on the Building Committee for Memorial Hall for a time, 
came to the conclusion (in his Harvard Memories, Cambridge, Mass., 1923, p. 140) 
that ‘the real monuments and the surviving monuments are structures of high ar- 
chitectural and artistic merit which have no uses whatever.’ 
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a suitable memorial character could be well given to a building erected 
for an alumni hall; the circular also asked advice on how to run an 
architectural competition. (Professional procedure was not standard- 
ized at that time.) The leaflet was signed ‘Charles Eliot Norton — for 
the Committee. Please address your reply to Mr. Norton.’ 

A fortunate notation in Norton’s hand on a copy in the Archives 
tells to whom the circular was sent. Seven alumni were approached: 
J. E. Cabot, ’40; W. R. Ware, ’52; G. F. Meacham, ’53; J. E. Col- 
burn, ’56; C. D. Gambrill, ’56; Henry Van Brunt, ’56; and W. P. P. 
Longfellow, ’56." Five non-alumni were also circularized: John H. 
Sturgis and Hammett Billings of Boston; and Russell Sturgis, Jr, P. B. 
Wight, and R. M. Hunt of New York. 

The replies were encouraging,” and on 10 June Norton launched 
his architectural competition, again by circular. The announced pro- 
gram called for a memorial in the form of an alumni hall, with the 
following conditions: 


I. The building must not cost over $150,000. 
II. It must contain an academic theatre and a dining hall. 
III. It must express, if possible, its monumental character. 
IV. It must provide noble and befitting place for the accumulation of memorials 
of the dead and the living. 


This was quite an order, inasmuch as the announced deadline allowed 
only twenty-five days for the architects to prepare their designs. These 
also were to be submitted to Mr Norton. 

Unfortunately, the designs which were entered are not known to- 
day. But they evidently convinced a majority of the committee that 
the project was feasible, for the committee’s printed report of 14 July 
considered a Memorial Hall the ‘most desirable form, not only as 
best embracing all the purposes of any mere monument, but as secur- 
ing at the same time, the combination with them of numerous sacred 
and interesting past and future associations, of which no other form 
can possibly admit.’ 

On 19 July, a ‘Committee of Fifty’ was chosen by the alumni as a 
permanent organization to carry the project to completion. From this 
date until the final selection of the design of the firm of Ware and 
Van Brunt, in December, matters were in a state of considerable con- 


™ There was a strong feeling that the building should be designed by an alumnus, 
since it was to be a gift of the alumni to the College. 
* For an example, see the reply of Ware and Van Brunt, quoted below. 
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fusion. It would appear that the architects were all asked for revised 
designs in July. It is also evident that, although the designs were sub- 
mitted anonymously, they did not long remain so. Furthermore, Nor- 
ton’s competition did not settle either the matter of the design or of 
the architect — nor even, in fact, the matter of the type of memorial, 
as is shown by a letter of 2 August from Samuel Eliot to Norton: 


Our Committee of Fifty met on Monday, and great was the confusion 
thereof. Finally, a Sub-Committee of six was appointed to digest and if pos- 
sible, reconcile conflicting plans. This sub-committee met; and appointed me 
(against my will) to ask the architects already applied to, if they will take the 
trouble to make “pen and ink sketches” of such a building as will comprise 

1. A cloister or propylaeum of a strictly memorial character, and 

2. A hall for the social purposes of the Alumni. I do not at all like the idea 
of applying to the architects again, but I see no way to avoid it, as the majority 
are evidently opposed to all the plans procured through your circular. Very 
few favor the idea of building an auditorium, and very many appear to prefer 
a monument, without any building at all. 


It seems likely that most of the architects had lost interest by this 
time; but Eliot’s committee was able to agree by 23 September on a 
design by Ware and Van Brunt. At a meeting of the Committee of 
Fifty on 12 December, their design was officially and unanimously 
accepted on a motion to that effect by Norton, who was then appointed 
not only to a committee to get up a prospectus appealing for funds, 
but also to the important Building Committee of five, which was to 
work with the architects. 

The printed appeal of February, 1866, contained a woodcut of the 
proposed building (Plate Ila), and a description by the architects in 


which they indicated not only their ideas, but also the sources of some 
of them. 


This design embraces three principal parts: — 
I. The Hall. 
Il. The Theatre. 
Ill. The Monument. 
These three divisions are distinct from each other, but are so combined as 
to form a single composition. 


I. The Hall. . . . [Its roof] bears a general resemblance to the famous 
roof of Westminster Hall, and to the roofs of many of the collegiate halls at 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

Il. The Theatre . . . is not unlike those of classic antiquity. . . . It is pro- 
posed to have no seats in the pit. In this, the example of the famous Sheldonian 
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Theatre at Oxford has been followed; a building, which, as a successful solu- 
tion of a problem almost identical with this, has been made a particular object 
of study in the preparation of this design. 

III. The Monumental or Memorial division of this building is an inde- 
pendent structure at the end of the Hall. The whole end of the building is 
treated as an external mural monument, upon an unprecedented scale. 
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The building is designed to be erected in freestone and brick, or in free- 
stone altogether, as may prove best: in either case, two varieties of stone would 
be used. . . . In any case, it is proposed to have the monumental portion en- 
tirely of stone, and thus, by its material as well as by its form, to distinguish it 
from the rest of the building. 


It is evident, then, that Norton had a leading part in the formulation 
of the original scheme and the selection of the architects; and one may 
reasonably ask what his qualifications were for this prominent role. 
In 1865 he was a gentleman of means, living in Cambridge and primarily 
occupied with literary activities. With Lowell, he was editing the 
North American Review; he was also taking an active part in the 
founding of the Nation. He had published a translation of Dante’s 
Vita Nuova in 1859, and was continuing his Dante studies in the com- 
pany of Longfellow. He was doing considerable political writing 
at this time, as well. 

But before the war, he had been attracted by artistic matters, also. 
Shortly after his graduation from Harvard in 1846, he had traveled 
in India and Europe, and his letters reveal an interest in architecture, 
particularly Italian architecture. For example, he wrote to Samuel 
Eliot from Verona in 1850: 


How splendidly Palladio has illustrated Vicenza! I hope you admire his 
buildings as much as I do, — but I am quite sure you do, for their proportions 
are too fine, their details too elegant, not to be admired. One would like to 
be a great architect and build up his native city in this way, — but I should 
want to do it in stone, and not in brick and stucco which turns to ruins so 
soon.}8 


This enthusiasm for the Renaissance did not last long, for in 1856, 
during a second trip to Europe, he made the acquaintance of John 
Ruskin.* This was the beginning of a close and life-long friendship, 
featured by a voluminous correspondence and by numerous meetings 


* From an unpublished letter of 9 April 1850, preserved in the Houghton Library. 
* Ruskin gives an interesting description of Norton and their meeting in Praeter- 
ita, Ill, Chapters 2 and 3. 
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in Europe.”* Ruskin had written The Seven Lamps of Architecture 
and The Stones of Venice just a few years before this meeting, and 
was still much interested in architecture. There must have been many 
earnest discussions between the two at this time, in London and else- 
where — discussions that were to be continued through the years in 
such towns as Abbeville, where in 1868 Ruskin, waiting for Norton’s 
arrival, wrote to him: ‘[Here I can] explain to you more of my own 
mistakes and delights in the “Seven Lamps” epoch, than I could in 
any other place in the world.’ * 

Norton’s ideas on architecture were obviously much influenced by 
Ruskin in the early years of their friendship, and this influence never 
entirely disappeared. As late as 1890, Norton stated, in the introduc- 
tion to an edition of the Seven Lamps which he brought out at that 
time: “The fundamental doctrine of the book is sound, and needs to 
be enforced to-day no less than forty years ago.’ 

Concrete evidence for this influence of Ruskin on Norton is sup- 
plied by the case of the Oxford Museum (Plate Ia).** After a period 
of controversy more bitter and involved than that which attended the 
beginnings of Memorial Hall, Oxford University began in 1855 a 
Museum to house scientific collections. The originating spirit behind 
the project was Dr Henry Acland, who was an old friend of Ruskin. 
By a narrow margin, a “Veronese Gothic’ design was chosen, and 
Ruskin took a great personal interest in it, even to designing windows 
and other details, as he hoped it would become a practical demonstra- 
tion of the principles he was advocating. 

In 1857 Norton visited Oxford with Ruskin, and admired with him 
the old buildings. In a letter he speaks of seeing the ‘fine old hall’ of 


* The history of the friendship is traced in Norton’s edition of the letters he 
received from Ruskin (Letters of John Ruskin to Charles Eliot Norton, Boston, 
1904). He was sufficiently close to Ruskin to become one of his literary executors. 
Ruskin considered him ‘the dearest friend I have in the world’ (The Works of Jobn 
Ruskin, ed. E. T. Cook and Alexander Wedderburn, London, 1903-12, XVII, 432, 
477). Norton often introduced his friends to Ruskin, but they did not always share 
his sympathetic feeling. For example, after such an introduction Henry James con- 
cluded about Ruskin: ‘In face, in manner, in talk, in mind, he is weakness pure and 
simple’ (letter of 1869, given in The Letters of Henry James, ed. Percy Lubbock, 
New York, 1920, I, 20). 

* Letters of John Ruskin to Charles Eliot Norton, I, 185. 

* The ‘Brantwood’ edition (New York, 1891), p. x. 

* Plate Ia shows the design for the Museum as illustrated by a woodcut in the 
Builder, XIII (7 July 1855), 319. 
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Christ Church." Through Ruskin he met Acland,” and must have 
seen the unfinished Museum and heard much about it. 

Norton returned to America in the summer of 1857. The Museum 
had evidently made a considerable impression on him, for when a little 
book about the Museum was published in 1859, containing descriptive 
material by Acland and some remarks by Ruskin,” Norton reviewed 
it in the Atlantic Monthly at some length, seizing the opportunity to 
contrast the architectural activity at Oxford with that at Harvard. It 
provides a clear statement of his architectural ideas at that time: 


[The Oxford Museum] is the first considerable building which has for cen- 
turies been erected in England according to the true principles of Gothic Art. 
. . . It is no copy, but an original creation of thought, fancy, and imagina- 
tion. It has combined beauty with use, elegance with convenience, and orna- 
ment with instruction. It has proved the perfect pliancy of Gothic architecture 
to modern needs. 
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[Oxford] does not neglect to regard the duty that lies upon her, as the guardian 
and instructress of youth, to set before their eyes models of fair proportion, 
noble structures which shall exercise at once an influence to refine the taste 
and the sentiment and to enlarge the intellect. She acknowledges the claims 
of the future as well as of the present, and does not erect that which the future 

. will regard as base, mean, or ugly. She recognizes the value to herself, 
as well as to her sons, of all those associations which, through the power of 
her adorned and munificent architecture, shall bind them to her in ties of closer 
tenderness, and of strong, though most delicate feeling. 


Norton then compares this happy state of affairs with the hopeless 
condition at Harvard, which by chance was erecting a similar building 
(the Museum of Comparative Zoology) at that time: 


How does it compare with the Oxford Museum? What provision has been 
made that in its outward aspect it shall correspond with the worth and grandeur 
of the collections it is to hold and the studies that are to be carried on within 
it? What patient thought, what stores of imagination, what happy adaptations 
do its walls reveal? These questions are easily answered. Convenience of in- 
ternal arrangement has been sought without regard to external beauty, without 
consideration of the claims of Art. . . . The building for the Museum is one 
which can never excite high admiration, never touch any chord of poetic senti- 
ment, never arouse in the student within its walls any feeling save that of mere 


* Letters of Charles Eliot Norton, I, 176. The interior of the dining portion of 
Memorial Hall is derived from such a building. 

” Ibid., 1, 174-177. 

"The Oxford Museum (London, 1859). 
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convenience and utility. Its bare, shadowless walls, unadorned by carven 
columns or memorial statues, will stand incapable of affording support for 
those associations which endear every human work of worth. . . . The Uni- 
versity . . . has not a single building that is beautiful, perhaps we might say 
none that is not positively ugly; and we almost despair of a future when our 
people shall become enlightened and magnanimous enough to appreciate noble 
architecture at its true worth.” 


These ideas are the ones which would have been brought to bear a 
few years later on the problem of Memorial Hall; they are in harmony 
with those of Ruskin, and it is no surprise that the first design for the 
building shows a number of elements equally associated with Ruskin. 
The extent to which Norton may have influenced the choice of style 
can not be determined. No particular style was specified in the cir- 
cular announcing the competition. But it is worthy of note that the 
winning architects were properly appreciative of the Oxford Museum. 
Norton’s circular of 29 May, requesting an opinion on the feasibility 
of a memorial hall, was replied to by Ware and Van Brunt on 5 June 
as follows: 


The proposition to unite the proposed memorial with the Hall of the 
Alumni seems to us a particularly happy one. . . . The problem contemplated 
in your circular contains elements capable of the noblest expressions of art. 
It presents an opportunity for elevating the tone of architecture in this country, 
which the alumni might well embrace with something of the interest which 
the University of Oxford has exhibited in building the new museum, an ex- 


ample which has already exercised a marked influence upon the architecture of 
England. 


Norton’s views on art and his interest in Ruskin were sufficiently 
widely known to attract the attention of others of like mind, as is wit- 
nessed by a letter addressed to him from New York on 2 June 1863: 


My Dear Sir 

I know you only through your works, with which, however, I am well ac- 
quainted and heartily in sympathy. There are very few works on art which 
seem to me to have any value, — those few are on that account the more pre- 
cious, and I esteem more than I can now tell you the Travels in Italy. 

I send you a copy of the articles of organization of a young society here 


™TC. E. Norton], ‘The Oxford Museum,’ Atlantic Monthly, TV (1859), 767- 
770. It should be noted, however, that Norton was not the first to find the older 
Harvard buildings distasteful. As early as 1836, they had been called ‘vast brick 
barns’ by Henry Russell Cleveland, ’27, writing in the North American Review 


(XLIII, 362), who also expressed extreme dissatisfaction with Bulfinch’s University 
Hall. 
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. I shall be very glad to hear of your receipt of this, — and how far you are 
satisfied with our confession of faith. 
I will send you in a few days, copies of the first and second numbers of our 
little journal. 
Very Truly Yours 
RussE.y Srureis Jr.”% 


Sturgis is referring in this letter to the Society for the Advancement of 
Truth in Art, which was formed by a group of young people in New 
York for the two-fold purpose of advancing in America the Pre- 
Raphaelite cause and the Gothic Revival according to the principles 
of Ruskin. For two years, they managed to publish their little journal, 
The New Path. Norton replied cordially to Sturgis, and subscribed 
to it. This was the beginning of a lifelong friendship.” 

Sturgis was at this time a young architect associated with P. B. 
Wight, also a member of the Society,” and the New Path contained 
a number of belligerent articles written by them, energetically push- 
ing the architectural principles of Ruskin. These principles had actu- 
ally been put into practice by Wight, who had just won the competi- 
tion for the building of the National Academy of Design in New York 
(Plate Ib).** The New Path considered this edifice to be of prime 
significance, and devoted a long article to it: 


The building . . . has evidently been designed in entire accordance with 
the views concerning architecture which have always been set forth in this 
journal. It is the first building in this country, so far as we are informed, which 
has been so designed. Two main principles are involved in this design, first 
that all buildings should be designed in the mediaeval spirit, in other words 
should be “Gothic” and not revived classic of any school; second that all carved 
ornament should be designed by the workmen who cut it. . . .?7 


Wight himself spoke of it much later (1917) as ‘the first building 
erected in America of carefully studied Italian Gothic of its best 


“Letter among the Norton papers in the Houghton Library. The ‘Travels in 
Italy’ is Norton’s Notes of Travel and Study in Italy (Boston, 1860). Although 
Sturgis later designed some buildings, he is best known for his critical and historical 
writings on architecture. 

“The Harvard Library set of the New Path is largely the gift of Henry W. 
Longfellow, a good friend of Norton. 

* Charles H. Moore, later Professor of Art at Harvard, was also a member. He 
became a warm friend of Norton, who introduced him to Ruskin. 

* Plate Ib is reproduced from P. B. Wight, National Academy of Design. Photo- 
graphs of the New Building, with an Introductory Essay and Description (New 
York, 1866). 

*‘An Important Gothic Building,’ New Path, Il (1864), 17-32. 
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period.’ * Here, surely, the stones of Venice had been reincarnated; 
the irreverent nicknamed it “The Palace of the Doge.’ But Norton, as 
might have been expected, considered the building significant, and in 
1866, when the Memorial Hall project was already under way, wrote 
a review of Wight’s book of photographs and comments. Norton 
called the structure 


one of the most original, interesting, and important works of architecture 
erected during the present generation. It is constructed upon principles which 
lie at the foundation of all architectural excellence, and which, to the injury of 


art and the degradation of public taste, have hitherto been little regarded in 
our building. 
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It is the first attempt in our country, so far as we are aware, to revive a system 
of constructive building and natural decoration which has been for a long time 
neglected in Europe as well as in America, but has of late become matter of 
serious thought and endeavor among those who recognize architecture as hav- 


ing a vital relation to the needs and habits of each successive generation of 
men.?® 


The example of the Oxford Museum would, of course, have been 
in the minds of these young enthusiasts of the New Path, and it comes 
as no surprise to find it mentioned in their magazine as 


a building of which all have heard and of which the details have been abun- 
dantly reproduced in photography. . . . Every person who cares for architec- 
ture, and is interested in the attempts which are being made in America to nat- 
uralize true architecture here, should possess some of these photographs. . . 
and a little book on the Oxford Museum, by Dr. Acland, containing letters 
from Mr. Ruskin.®° 


It now becomes clear why Norton invited Sturgis and Wight to 
submit designs for Memorial Hall, although they were young, rela- 
tively obscure, and not graduates of Harvard. Wight was too busy 
to enter the competition. But Sturgis submitted designs. And it is a 
matter of some interest that his scheme was actually Norton’s favorite 
of all those submitted —a fact established, somewhat indirectly, by 
Norton’s correspondence in the Archives. It is not known why Sturgis 


™ ‘Peter B. Wight,’ American Architect, CXXVIII (1925), 389. 

*[C. E. Norton], ‘The National Academy of Design,’ North American Review, 
CIII (1866), 586-589. 

* New Path, 1 (1864), 142. These remarks occur in an article advocating the use 
of sculpture on buildings. The book referred to is of course The Oxford Museum, 
reviewed by Norton a few years previously. 
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failed to get the job, but there were a number of factors not in his favor. 
Unlike Wight, he had not yet been the architect of a large project 
which would establish his practical competence. Furthermore, he was 
living in New York; he was not an alumnus; and he was slow in getting 
his drawings to the committee. It may simply have been that the other 
members of the committee did not share Norton’s enthusiasm. The 
nature of his design is not known, but in view of his New Path activities 
and Norton’s interest, it may reasonably be conjectured to have been 
Italian (i.e., ‘Ruskinian’) Gothic — perhaps something like the National 
Academy of Design, concerning which Sturgis wrote in 1866: 


The exterior of the New York Academy of Design building is good archi- 
tecture. The design is based upon the needs and purposes of the building, and 
is graceful and simple; the use of shade and color of material is to the best ad- 
vantage; the carving with which the edifice is profusely decorated is in nearly 
every instance good in itself and in harmony with the whole.** 


There are some other writings of Sturgis which are of interest in 
connection with Memorial Hall. Shortly after the founding of the 
Nation, he began to write articles on art subjects for that periodical 
in what he called ‘the Ruskinian manner of criticism.’ One of the first 
of these was an essay on monuments and memorials, written in July, 
1865, while he was preparing his drawings for the competition. More 
interesting was his article in the issue of 11 July 1867, criticizing at 
length the accepted design of Memorial Hall. It was his judgment that 
the design ‘shows ingenuity, skill in adaptation and combination, but 
is wholly defective in that unity and simplicity of organization which 
is the first requisite of great architecture, and displays little originality 
of conception or depth of feeling.’ He went on to say that a memorial 
should be rich and ornamental, profusely decorated, and built to last 
forever; there must be evidences of lavish expenditure — but he feared 
that the Harvard alumni would not build lavishly.” 

Sturgis was not the only one to criticize the design of Ware and Van 
Brunt. Many others raised objections, particularly to the tower and 
to the west front, which in this first design was intended to be the 


"‘The Conditions of Art in America,’ North American Review, CIl (1866), 9. 
Those who dislike Memorial Hall might consider how it would look if Sturgis or 
Wight had received the commission! In that case it would certainly have been more 
nearly what Joseph Hudnut has called the present structure (in the Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin, XLVIII, 1946, 483) —‘a mighty monument to John Ruskin.’ 

* [Russell Sturgis, Jr], “The Harvard and Yale Memorial Buildings,’ Nation, V 
(1867), 34-35. 
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memorial part of the building. An additional difficulty appeared by 
the time the architects had been selected: Ware had been appointed 
the first director of the first architectural school in America, at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and was leaving for Europe to study 
educational methods. The Building Committee ‘gladly consented to 
the departure of Mr. Ware for Europe — in the hope that his observa- 
tion and enquiries there would prove of important use to him and his 
partner’ in developing the accepted design; in any case, not enough 
money had been raised to begin construction. 

Ware spent many months in England and Scotland, and met the 
leading architects. There is no indication that he met Ruskin. But 
by 1866 Ruskin had, as he said, ‘seceded from the study . . . of archi- 
tecture.’ ** For one thing, he had been bitterly disappointed in the 
Oxford Museum. The University had decided against ‘lavish expendi- 
ture’ in 1859, and cut off the funds which would have completed the 
building. Very little of the sculptural decoration was ever done. Rus- 
kin felt the unfinished character of the building and called it shabby; 
he found the colored decoration ‘vile.’ In spite of Ruskin’s distaste 
for architecture at this time, it would be reasonable to suppose that 
Norton wrote to him about Memorial Hall. But no such letter has 
come to light. And an answer could hardly have been expected, as 
Ruskin at this time was saying that the barbarous manner in which the 
people of the North had conducted the war upon the Southern people 
had utterly destroyed his interest in American art. He certainly 
could not have been sympathetic to a memorial to the Northern dead. 

Norton, during this time, had not lost interest in American art, but 
he was very pessimistic about its prospects. In a lecture on ‘American 
Culture,’ delivered in Boston in October, 1867, he could find in 
America neither culture nor the desire for it. He was particularly dis- 
couraged about architecture. ‘It is only by courtesy that architecture 
as a fine art can be said to exist in America.’ By indicating what quali- 


ties he found lacking in American buildings, he defined his own stand- 
ards: 


[There is] not a single building of note which indicates that its design was 
conceived for the delight and instruction of all who should enter it or look 
upon it. There is not one building in America in which a characteristic and 
original sentiment is so embodied in a form of imaginative beauty, as to make 


"The Works of John Ruskin, XIX, 38. 
“Ibid., XVI, 480. 
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it the expression of the noble mood of a great people, or of the genius of an 
artist inspired by a popular emotion. . . . Architecture embraces and requires 
for its full perfection the joint support of sculpture and painting.®® 

He said further that the greatest architecture embodied the ideals of a 
community or nation, and, after describing the popular enthusiasm 
which accompanied the building of the Cathedral of Florence, found 
Americans not animated by such a spirit. 

These passages, if read with Memorial Hall in mind, make clearer 
what Norton’s hopes for the project were, and his interest in it be- 
comes understandable. Here was a chance to erect a great building 
which would embody a noble ideal (i.e., the incentive to noble living 
provided by the sacrifice of life for a great cause); it would be raised 
by the enthusiastic effort of a whole community (i.e., all the alumni 
would contribute or help); and it would reach expressive perfection 
by the liberal use of sculpture and painting (as was similarly intended 
in the Oxford Museum and the National Academy building). 

Norton and the other members of the Building Committee set vigor- 
ously to work in March, 1868, after the return of Ware from Europe, 
to obtain a more satisfactory design than the much criticized scheme 
of 1865. It must have been a difficult time for the architects. New 
schemes were called for, additions proposed, and other architects even 
called in to criticize, during the course of many and protracted meet- 
ings, before the second scheme was finally agreed upon in July, 1868. 
As the 15 July report of the Building Committee stated: ‘[From 
March] until now the committee has been in constant consultation 
with the architects, making such criticisms and suggestions as their 
judgment dictated, and the architects making from time to time fresh 
studies and designs in accordance with them.’ 

The gradual growth of the design may be followed in the Minutes 
of the Building Committee, but it is hardly worth while to trace it in 
detail. The record of the meeting of 30 April 1868 will suffice to show 
what was happening: 

Lee, Lyman, Norton [present]. The architects presented a sketch to turn 
the theatre at right angles with the main building; also shaded drawings of 
their own proposed elevation. This last Mr. Norton thought superior to the 
original design as adopted by the Committee of Fifty. Messrs. Lee and Lyman 
dissented. Mr. Norton thought the “tombstone” in the old design very bad. 


Messrs. Lee and Lyman again dissented. He thought none of the parties con- 
cerned capable of the work before them, without aid of critics and volunteered 


” The original manuscript is in the Houghton Library. 
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to take the design to Europe, and thus submit it, and pay the critics for the 
job. Mr. Lee thought it would waste money and be of no use. Mr. Lyman, 
that it would lead to no practical result. The architects rather favored it. 


It is not improbable that Norton wished to submit the design to Ruskin. 

The stage of the project reached in July, 1868, is shown in Plate IIb.” 
The dining hall and the theatre had been enlarged; the memorial part 
had been moved to the center; the tower was made more prominent; 
and the entrances were given more emphasis. Norton resigned from 
the Committee soon after this design had been accepted, as he was 
leaving for Europe on account of his wife’s health. He did not return 
until 1873, and had no further connection with Memorial Hall. 

But the work of the Committee was by no means finished. Ten 
more years of constant meetings with the architects were to take place, 
and countless modifications of the design were to be introduced, before 
the building was to be completed and the Committee could finally dis- 
band in 1878. Many of the changes had to be made for the sake of 
economy, for by 1869 the estimates had reached almost a half million 
dollars and the alumni did not respond generously.” 

The building lost more and more of its Ruskinian character as 
‘lavish’ ideas had to be given up. Brick was substituted for stone; 
sculpture and ‘carven columns’ were out of the question; much of the 
color had to be omitted; the interior finish had to be cheapened. But 
the architects were never disciples of Ruskin in any case, and their 
final design is in line, rather, with contemporary English work. Ware 
had met such men as Butterfield and Scott while in England, and had 
seen their work. Van Brunt showed where his sympathies lay by 
making a translation of Viollet-le-Duc’s Entretiens sur P Architecture 
in 1875, in the midst of the work on Memorial Hall; furthermore, in 
his introduction to this book, Van Brunt spoke of the disastrous state 
of architecture in England and the United States as brought on by the 
approach based on literary exposition rather than practical knowledge, 
and remarked on the fearful tyranny in aesthetics that had resulted from 


* Plate IIb is taken from a negative in the collection of the Harvard Department 
of Architecture. The present location of the original drawing is unknown, as is also 
its exact date. Reproductions of it may have been used in raising funds, as several 
examples have been donated to the Archives by alumni. 

* Only one fifth of them responded at all; the Finance Committee was rather bitter 
about the lack of response (Final Reports of the Building Committee and of the 
Treasurer of the Harvard Memorial Fund to the Committee of Fifty, 26 June, 1878, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1878, p. 41). 
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Ruskin’s setting himself up as a dictator on questions of art.** When 
Van Brunt later had occasion to describe Memorial Hall (Plate III), 
it is interesting to note that he did so in terms of line, mass, and ex- 
pression of function: 


The architectural character of the design is technically mediaeval; but the sug- 
gestions of the style have been treated with great freedom, and no attempt has 
been made to hinder the natural development of the building according to 
its conditions of plan, structure, and use, by confining its expressions within the 
limits of any recognized archaeological era. It is distinctly a civic and collegi- 
ate building, although the combination of its three main divisions roughly re- 
calls . . . the outlines of certain religious types of architecture. This resem- 
blance to the cathedral form is purely accidental, and has no significance of 
sentiment whatever. The tower rises from the central division, partly as a con- 
spicuous and solemn exterior expression of its memorial function, and partly 
to dominate the building at the point where such a culmination and emphasis 
are demanded by the conditions of line and mass in the rest of the composition.*° 


As a result of all the changes made after Norton’s departure, he must 
have had something of a shock upon his return home in 1873. The 
corner-stone had been laid in October, 1870, with great ceremony, to 
the accompaniment of brass bands and the expressed hope of orators 
that the building would become the heart of the College and stand for 
centuries as a perpetual incentive to noble living and high endeavor. 
When Norton saw it for the first time, the Dining Hall and the Me- 
morial Transept were substantially complete; the Theatre was not yet 
begun. 

He was disappointed. He wrote to James Russell Lowell in No- 
vember, 1873: “The Delta,—well, perhaps you may like the big 
building that covers it better than I do.’ ** What he may have written 
to Ruskin is not preserved, but it is very likely that an otherwise 
cryptic remark by Ruskin, made in a letter written to Norton in 
December, 1873, is an answer and refers to Memorial Hall: ‘I will find 
a bit of architecture for you — or, even with my old eyes, do you a bit 
that won’t be copiable by the “bold” scholars.’ “ Another echo of 

* Viollet-le-Duc, Discourses on Architecture, translation and introduction by 
Henry Van Brunt (Boston, 1875), p. viii. 

* Plate III, from the photograph file in the Archives, shows Memorial Hall about 


1880, shortly after completion. 

“Henry Van Brunt, ‘Harvard Memorial Hall and Sanders Theatre,’ Harvard 
Register, I (1880), 53. 

“ Letters of Charles Eliot Norton, Il, 21. 

“ Letters of John Ruskin to Charles Eliot Norton, Il, 69. 
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Norton’s dissatisfaction at this time is probably to be discerned in an 
unsigned criticism of the building which appeared in a student publica- 
tion in October of the same year: ‘A vast pile of masonry, embodying 
apparently many styles of architecture. . . .’ ‘It seems to be a little of 
every thing, and nothing especially. .. .’ ‘It was natural to expect... 
that in its construction the architects would follow the guidance of 
Ruskin’s “Lamp of Truth,” and have no false or tawdry decoration 
about it.’ * 

It is unfortunate that Norton’s later papers and writings do not 
include any specific discussion of the reasons for his distaste for Me- 
morial Hail. But they do show that this distaste lasted for the rest of 
his life. His remark of 1878 has already been quoted. In 1895 he 
spoke of ‘the ugliness of most of the [Harvard] buildings erected dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years; the defects either in proportion, position, 
or ornament of every one of them.’ “ And he continued in 1904: 


Every one who recognizes the importance of fine architecture as an influ- 
ence in the education of youth, through its power to quicken the poetic sen- 
sibilities and imagination, and to deepen the sentiment which should invest 
school, college, and university with an abiding charm in the hearts of their 
students, must regret the loss of the opportunity to enhance the dignity and 
beauty of Harvard College by means of the character and arrangement of the 
buildings erected during the past two generations . . . . There is, perhaps, 
not a single University building of the last fifty years, from the Museum of 
Comparative Zodlogy to the Memorial Hall, and from that to the Harvard 
Union, which, either by its beauty or by the peculiar fitness of its adaptation to 
its object, is likely to be held in admiration one or two generations hence.*® 


This idea of architecture as an influence on youth will be recognized 
as a long-persisting one with Norton — he had advanced it in his Ox- 
ford Museum review in 1859. But it must not be supposed that all his 
ideas were equally permanent. His dislike of Memorial Hall would 


“ [Ethelbert Smith Mills, ’74], ‘Memorial Hall,’ Harvard Advocate, XVI (1873), 
37-38. The remarks of this follower of Ruskin are a curious anticipation of those 
made seventy-three years later by Marcel Breuer. 

“*The Educational Value of the History of the Fine Arts,’ Educational Review, 
IX (1895), 346. 

“‘A Criticism of Harvard Architecture Made to the Board of Overseers,’ Har- 
vard Graduates’ Magazine, XII (1903-04), 359-362. It is known that Norton oc- 
casionally discussed the architecture of Harvard in his lectures to the students. He 
must have received some interesting answers to the following question, which ap- 
peared in his final examination in Fine Arts 3, in 1893: “What is the meaning of 
“style” in art? “Homer has the grand style.” Matthew Arnold. So has Phidias, so 
has Dante. How would you designate the style of Memorial Hall?’ 
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seem to stem no less from changes within himself than from changes 
in the design. In the first place, he knew actual mediaeval architecture 
much better in 1873 than he did in 1868. During his stay in Europe, 
he had spent many months studying the cathedral of Siena and similar 
buildings. The result of this study was his book, Historical Studies of 
Church-Building in the Middle Ages, published in 1880. In the second 
place, his interest in classical art and culture was growing. This was 
to result in 1879 (only a year after the completion of Memorial Hall) 
in his founding the Archaeological Institute of America. In the third 
place, during his European sojourn he would have become well aware 
of Ruskin’s disillusion with the Gothic Revival, and must have come 
to share it. He certainly did not feel that either the Gothic or the 
Romanesque Revivals had been successful in America when he said 
in 1888: ‘There is still not a single architect in this country who has 
created a great work of art.’ “° 

Nor was Norton the only Ruskin adherent whose views changed. 
Clarence Cook, the original editor of the New Path and an advocate of 
the Gothic Revival in the sixties, found two of its prime examples 
odious in 1882: “The [Boston] Museum of Fine Arts and the Memorial 
Hall at Cambridge . . . are examples of what comes of building get- 
ting into the hands of literary, critical men, art-students, with their 
heads crammed full of remembered bits of Old World architecture, 
and their portfolios stuffed with photographs of more and more bits.’ ** 

The Building Committee itself seems to have been dubious of the 
result of its efforts. In its Final Report in 1878, it praises the architects 
and the way in which they surmounted difficulties, but confines com- 
ment on the building itself to a somewhat qualified and awkward state- 
ment: “The result of their [the architects’] labors, however, though 
possibly in this, as in all similar undertakings, justly liable to criticism, 
we feel assured, public opinion will concur in pronouncing as highly 
creditable to their architectural ability and good judgment.’ * 

The hoped-for concurrence has obviously never been reached. Me- 
morial Hall has always been, and remains, a controversial and much- 
discussed monument. But it has stimulated a copious expression of 
public and private opinion which provides an interesting commentary 


“ Manuscript (in the Houghton Library) of an address delivered at the opening 
of the Slater Memorial Museum, Norwich, Connecticut, 22 November 1888. 

“Architecture in America,’ North American Review, CXXXV (1882), 248- 
249. Cook may have had Norton particularly in mind. 

“ Final Reports, p. 19. 
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on architectural ideals and thinking in America. The sampling of this 
opinion can hardly be complete, however, without a final testimony 
from the architects themselves. 

Fortunately, Henry Van Brunt put down in a private letter of 1899 
some of his thoughts on the subject of Memorial Hall, and it is fitting 
that he should have the last word on the subject: 


These drawings [for Memorial Hall] were made at a time when the fever 
of the Modern Gothic experiment was at its height. It was a style which at the 
time we were persuaded was the only one having life and progressive power 
and peculiarly applicable to a large and somewhat irregular monument, which 
must have architectural dignity and importance but at a decided economy of 
cost. It would have seemed almost a work of anachronism to have developed 
this building in any other style. In this way with all its faults, it is a historical 
expression and is so far deserving of respect; for the Gothic revival of that 
time was a universal cult among all English-speaking people, and had reached 
the dignity of an intellectual if not a moral movement. It certainly was not 
capricious as some of the later experimental revivals have proved to be. 

If I were called upon to design a great monument today for a similar pur- 
pose, I am entirely persuaded that, under the new impulses which now pre- 
vail, the building would assume other characteristics, recognizing possibly 
classic and academical influences, which not only would make it a more accu- 
rate exponent of the spirit of contemporary civilization, as we understand it 
at this moment, but would perhaps give it a better chance for permanent 
recognition as a work of art, and would bring it into some relations of con- 
sanguinity with the older college buildings. 

These reflections have occurred to me while reviewing the work which oc- 
cupied my mind nearly 30 years ago, and I have thought it worth while to 
avail myself of this opportunity to set them down. 

I regret of course that Mr. Ware and I were not inspired to make a better 
use of the opportunities afforded us, but it was the best we could do. Person- 
ally it is interesting to me as an honest work of generous enthusiasm, carried 
to completion with the aid of a sympathetic building committee. . . . Even 
now I, for one, am not ashamed of it, though of course I could now wish that 
in some important respects it were different.*® 


Rosert B. SHAFFER 


“From a letter in the Harvard Archives, written to W. C. Sabine on 14 July 
1899 from Kansas City, in connection with the forwarding of the working drawings 
of Memorial Hall to Sabine, who, at that time Assistant Professor of Physics, was 
presumably engaged in his acoustical studies of Sanders Theatre. The present loca- 
tion of these drawings is unknown. 

Van Brunt had written on Harvard architecture in a similar vein several years 
previously. In the Nation, LI (1890), 226, he had answered in a rather effective way 
the strictures which Norton had just voiced in Harper’s Magazine in his article, 
‘Harvard University in 1890.’ 








The Woodhouse Transcripts of the 
Poems of Keats 


HE existence of the transcripts of John Keats’s poems 

made by Richard Woodhouse, friend of the poet and of 

his publisher, John Taylor, is well known to all students 

of Keats. No editor of the poems ignores his transcripts, 
which record variants from first drafts and other manuscripts, as well 
as dates and other facts concerning their composition. No edition of 
the letters would be complete without those transcribed by Wood- 
house, the originals of which were lost before the letters were first 
published, including fifteen addressed to John Hamilton Reynolds. 
Biographers have disagreed as to the intimacy of Woodhouse’s friend- 
ship with Keats and his accuracy as recorder of facts, but none since 
1887, when Sir Sidney Colvin published his first biography of the 
poet, has failed to acknowledge a certain degree of indebtedness to 
Woodhouse’s labors in preserving the poet’s works and facts of his life 
for future readers who would, he was convinced, cherish them. 

Relatively few persons have seen and handled these transcripts. 
Many have used the information drawn from them at second-hand, 
but most have little more than a vague idea of their physical character- 
istics or the manner of their compilation. They were made during 
the poet’s life or immediately after his death for the use of Taylor in 
the preparation of a projected complete edition of the poems and pos- 
sible biography of the poet. Edmund Blunden quotes a letter of Rich- 
ard Woodhouse’s brother Francis, 8 September 1834, in which the 
latter informed Taylor of Richard’s death five days earlier and quoted 
a passage from his will: ‘I give to my friend . . . John Taylor... 
all manuscript copies of [Keats’s] Poetry whether yet printed or not; 
and all copies of his letters and all other papers whatsoever connected 
with him. In fact they belong to him but I have collected and kept 
them.’ * 

On 30 September 1845 John Taylor and Edward Moxon signed a 
‘Memorandum of Agreement’ * assigning to Moxon ‘in consideration 
of Fifty Pounds . . . an equal Right with [Taylor] to publish all and 

* Keats’s Publisher (London, 1936), pp. 198-199. 


*In the Harvard Keats Collection. Printed in The Keats Circle. Letters and 
Papers, 1816-1878, ed. H. E. Rollins (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), II, 128. 
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every the Poems . . . Letters and copies of Letters’ of John Keats 
‘now in the custody or power of Mr Taylor.’ In a letter * to Moxon 
of 27 November 1846 John Hamilton Reynolds protested against the 
use of letters written to him by Keats which he had just heard had 
been ‘submitted’ by Taylor ‘to Mr M. Milnes for publication.’ Moxon 
informed Reynolds of the agreement with Taylor. Reynolds then, in 
a letter of 15 December 1846,* said the copies of Keats’s letters to him 
‘were unauthorizedly made by a Mr Woodhouse, to whom I lent them 
in confidence for perusal only. These copies came upon the death of 
Mr Woodhouse into the hands of Mr Taylor;— but you will be 
aware that He has no power to sell, nor you to purchase, them for 
publication without my privity & consent.’ The next letter® in the 
series, from Reynolds to Richard Monckton Milnes, 22 December 
1846, to whom Moxon had, on 19 December 1846,° turned the whole 
matter over, sets forth in detail his original intention of writing his 
own memoir of the poet, his discovery of the existence of the Wood- 
house transcripts of the letters and their transference to Moxon, his 
own protests and his sense of having been slighted. Apparently he was 
offended that Taylor would sell his rights to the Keats material, and he 
certainly was at Taylor’s telling him he had spoken to Moxon, who 
had, Taylor said, promised that Reynolds’s letters should not be used 
or his name mentioned in the memoir. Reynolds added, ‘Mr Moxon 
assured me he had said nothing to this effect. I was sure of this, — & 
gathered the malice out of the nettle bed. It would be playing Hamlet, 
without Laertes! — I may merely add, that I lent all my papers to 
Mr Woodhouse for his perusal — & his perusal only; — for he was a 
good & enthusiastic friend of Keats. He meant nothing cringing to- 
wards money.’ Finally he said, ‘All the papers I possess — all the in- 
formation I can render — whatever I can do to aid your kind & judi- 
ciously intended work — are at your service!’ 

The memoir Richard Monckton Milnes had in preparation was the 
Life, Letters, and Literary Remains, of John Keats, which was pub- 
lished in 1848. In 1853 James Augustus Hessey, writing to Taylor, his 
former partner in publishing Keats’s poems, said: ‘I always regretted 
that you did not take Keats’s Name & Fame in hand. You & Wood- 


*In the Harvard Keats Collection. Printed in Rollins, II, 162. 

“In the Harvard Keats Collection. Printed in Rollins, II, 166. 

*In the Harvard Keats Collection. Printed in Rollins, Il, 172. 

* Autograph letter in the Harvard Keats Collection; see Rollins, II, 167. 
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house knew more of him than any one, and you might have made a 
very interesting Book of his Memoirs. Even now, you might, I should 
think do something with the materials Woodhouse left you.’ * 

Milnes did not describe the volumes of source material loaned by 
Taylor, and it was not until, in 1887, Sir Sidney Colvin’s Life of Keats 
appeared in the English Men of Letters Series that a description of any 
of it was given. He, in listing sources of manuscript material in that 
work, described two lots as “‘WoopHouse MSS.A. A common-place 
book, in which Richard Woodhouse . . . transcribed . . . the chief 
part of Keats’s poems’ unpublished in 1819 and ‘“Woopnovuse MSS.B. 
A note-book in which the same Woodhouse has copied . . . a num- 
ber of letters.’ He added, ‘Both the volumes last named were formerly 
the property of Mrs. Taylor, the widow of the publisher, and are now 
my own.’* These notes were repeated in the Preface to the 1899 edi- 
tion of the same work, with the statement about Mrs Taylor corrected 
to read ‘a niece by marriage of the publisher’ (John Taylor was never 
married), and were quoted in full in Harry Buxton Forman’s edition 
of the Complete Works of John Keats (Glasgow, 1900).” In his Life 
of John Keats (London, 1917), Colvin made no further reference to 
the two books in his possession, but referred in a note to ‘Woodhouse 
Transcripts (Poetry II) in Crewe MS.,’ *° and in the preface described 
the ‘Crew MSS.’ as ‘original documents . . . acquired in recent years 
by [Lord Crewe].’ ** On the same page of the preface he mentioned 
the collection of Mr J. P. Morgan in New York. The two references 
to these ‘Morgan MSS.’ in notes are to material now forming a part of 
the ‘Morgan Woodhouse Book.’ ” 

Miss Amy Lowell, in her John Keats (Boston, 1925), frequently 
quoted from the Morgan Woodhouse Book (her name for it) and re- 
ferred occasionally to material from the “Woodhouse Commonplace 
Book, in the possession of Sir Sidney Colvin. Quoted by Buxton For- 
man. Complete Edition,’ ** and to the “Woodhouse Commonplace Book 
(Poems II) Crewe Collection.’ ** The Colvin and Crewe material she 


* Autograph letter in the Harvard Keats Collection; see Rollins, II, 315. 
*Sir Sidney Colvin, Life of Keats (London, 1887), p. vii. 

*I, xii. 

* Colvin (1917), p. 259 n. 

“Colvin (1917), p. x. 

* Colvin (1917), pp. 366 n. and 477 n. 

* Lowell, I, 267 n. 

“ Lowell, II, 661 (index). 
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knew only at second-hand. Her typescript of the Morgan Woodhouse 
Book, as it was arranged when she saw it, is now in the Harvard Keats 
Collection. Two recent instances of full use of all this Woodhouse 
material remain. The first is in Claude L. Finney’s The Evolution of 
Keats’s Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), where, in the bibliography 
the contents of the two Woodhouse Commonplace Books containing 
poems, then both in the Crewe collection, and ‘Richard Woodhouse’s 
Scrap-book’ from the Morgan collection are given in detail; ** the 
second in H. W. Garrod’s edition of Keats’ Poetical Works (Oxford, 
1939). The latter, in listing the ‘Signs Used in the Apparatus Criticus,’ 
describes the three collections of Woodhouse transcripts as ‘W*: 
Crewe House quarto, Woodhouse Transcripts. Poems 1, ‘W*: Crewe 
House quarto, Woodhouse Transcripts. Poems Il,’ and ‘W*: Wood- 
house Transcripts in the Pierpont Morgan Library.’ ** 

The three books of transcripts and their various titles or symbols 
may be summarized as follows, the new symbols being those to be 
used in this paper: 


H1: Colvin (1887) — Woovrouse MSS. A; Lowell — Woodhouse Com- 
monplace Book, first, owned by Colvin; Finney — Richard Wood- 
house’s Commonplace Book; Garrod — W?. 


H2: Colvin (1917) — Woodhouse Transcripts (Poetry II) in Crewe MS.; 
Lowell — Woodhouse Commonplace Book (Poems II) Crewe Collec- 
tion; Finney — Richard Woodhouse’s Book of Transcripts of Keats’s 
Poems; Garrod — W?. 


M: Colvin (1917) — Morgan MSS.; Lowell — Morgan Woodhouse Book; 
Finney — Richard Woodhouse’s Scrap-book; Garrod — W*. 


When Mr Finney and Mr Garrod used this material Hz and H2 
were in the Crewe Collection; now both are at Harvard. The Wood- 
house material in the Morgan Library has been rearranged several 
times since it was first compiled. The arrangement Miss Lowell saw 
probably was not Woodhouse’s, and it was changed between the time 
her typescript was made and that of Mr Finney’s use of it and again 
after his listing was done. The most recent arrangement was that seen 
by the present writer when the volume was on loan to the Harvard 
Library for other purposes.’* References in this paper are to paging in 
this arrangement, which was apparently that known to Mr Garrod. 

* Finney, Il, 745-762. 

* Garrod, p. xiii. 


* The writer is grateful to the Morgan Library for permission to examine the 
volume and to incorporate the results of her study in the present paper. 
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Mr Finney and Mr Garrod were the first users of the three collections 
of Woodhouse transcripts to list their contents in detail. Though the 
former apparently saw and handled the books themselves he did not 
connect certain leaves missing from Hz with some of those mounted 
in M. Mr Garrod, though he knew M only through transcriptions, 
photographs, and descriptions, and in Miss Lowell’s account (he does 
not mention Mr Finney’s), did, nevertheless, recognize that certain 
leaves in M were actually those removed by Woodhouse himself from 
H2.* 

In his description of Hz (W*) Mr Garrod says ‘W’, like W?, and 
R, is a copy of The Literary Diary: or, Improved Common Place Book 
published by Taylor & Hessey (1811). ® The full title-page of Hz is 


as follows: 


THE / LITERARY DIARY; / OR, / IMPROVED COMMON-PLACE- 
BOOK: / TO WHICH ARE PREFIXED, / AN EXPLANATORY TREA- 
TISE; / AN / ABRIDGMENT OF THE AURIFODINA OF DREXELIUS, 
/ BY BISHOP HORNE; / AND / AN INDEX, / FORMED, WITH SOME 
VARIATIONS, ON THE CELEBRATED PLAN OF / MR. LOCKE. / 
[rule] / “Let us be as wise as they in our studies; let us take the best authors, 
and out of them the best things: otherwise, like summer / flies, we have neither 
honey nor wax: our conversation and writings are poor and empty.” / HORNE’S 
DREXELIUS. / [rule] / LONDON: / PRINTED FOR TAYLOR AND HESSEY, 93, FLEET 
STREET; / BY J. MOYES, GREVILLE STREET, HATTON GARDEN. / I811I. 


This title-page is followed by six pages of the printed matter listed 
thereon. The paper in the rest of the book is ruled. At the top of the 
flyleaf, in pencil, is written ‘M's George Taylor Bakewell Derby- 
shire’ and in the center, in ink, Sidney Colvin’s signature. On a blank 
leaf preceding the index is a penciled draft, probably by Taylor, of 
the title-page of Keats’s 1820 volume of poems. Following the index- 
scheme five leaves have been cut out, leaving stubs which show frag- 
ments of writing in both red and black ink. The pages, both sides of 
the leaves, were numbered by Woodhouse in ink to 110. The first 
remaining page is numbered 11. On it appear the last thirteen lines of 
‘Hence Burgundy, Claret and Port’ (or, if Mr Garrod’s division of the 
lines into two separate poems is followed,” ‘God of the Meridian’). 
On pages 12 to 34 inclusive are seventeen poems by Keats and four by 

* Garrod, Appendix III, pp. lvi ff. (his description of W*), and Appendix VII, 
pp. lxiii ff. (his description of W*). 


* Garrod, Appendix I], p. lv. 
* Garrod, pp. 480-481. 
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Reynolds. Page 35 is blank. The Fragment of an Ode to Apollo™ 
(‘God of the golden bow’) occupies pages 36 and 37. Page 38 is blank. 
On pages 39 to 99, rectos only, Hyperion is transcribed in a clerk’s 
hand. The number roo is omitted in the paging. The pages numbered 
101-103 are blank. Two leaves, the innermost fold of a gathering, 
pages 104-107, are missing. Saint Agnes’ Eve begins on page 108 and 
ends on page 136. It, like the fourteen poems that follow, is in Wood- 
house’s autograph and is transcribed on the rectos only. The even- 
numbered pages (rectos) are numbered in pencil, probably at a com- 
paratively recent time, from 112 to 172, after which the pages are 
unnumbered. The last poem in the book is /sabella or The Pot of Basil. 
It begins on page 172, is in Woodhouse’s autograph, and contains cor- 
rections throughout in the hands of both Keats and Taylor. On the 
last ruled page of the book is written in pencil in Woodhouse’s most 
careful script the title-page of the 1820 volume as it was printed except 
for the punctuation: ‘Lamia; / Isabella; / The Eve of St Agnes; / sith 
/ & Other poems / by / John Keats.’ 

Mr Finney and Mr Garrod, both following H. B. Forman,” men- 
tion certain remnants of sealing-wax which indicate that other parts 
of the book were sealed up, leaving Hyperion free to be used as print- 
er’s copy when that poem was first published in the 1820 volume. 
Only Mr Garrod has noticed that there are similar indications that the 
H1 transcript of Isabella was also thus used.” The careful revisions, 
and, as he points out, certain written directions, in Keats’s hand, tend 
to confirm this observation. 

Most of the poems in this volume are dated, but their source is not 
indicated except for the song To — (‘Think not of it, sweet one, so’), 
which has Woodhouse’s note ‘abt 11 Novt 1817. from K’s MS..,’ the 
sonnet, On the Sea. from the ‘Champion. 17 Augt 1817,’ and Rey- 
nolds’s two sonnets On Robin Hood. from the ‘Yellow Dwarf 21 
Feby 1818.’ There are very few of Woodhouse’s annotations. One 
of these, on page 28, is a marginal note to the last line of the sonnet 
On sitting down to read King Lear once again. copied by Woodhouse 
as ‘Give me new Phoenix wings to fly to my desire.’ The note ‘at C.B.’ 
applies to the italicized word (underlined in the original). Another, on 


"In transcriptions of titles of poems in Hi: and Hz, Woodhouse’s spelling, capi- 
talization, and punctuation have been followed, except for the omission of dashes 
which are merely flourishes. 

™ The Poetical Works of Jobn Keats (Oxford, 1906; also 1913), p. xvi. 

* Garrod, p. xxxii. 
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page 29, below the sonnet “Time’s sea has been five years at its slow 
ebb,’ is ‘See the lines p3. probably written to the same person.’ This 
referred, as we shall see from evidence in Hz, to the lines beginning 
‘Fill for me a brimming bowl’ which must have begun on page 3 of 
H1. This is the only indication remaining in Hz of what occupied 
the cut-out pages, though from it we may fairly infer that their con- 
tents were the same as those of the cut-out leaves in H2. The leaves 
themselves have not been preserved, so far as is known. 

No other variant readings or notes appear to the thirty-four poems 
copied into Hz except those made by Woodhouse to the clerk’s copy 
of Hyperion and by Keats and Taylor to /sabella to prepare them for 
use as printer’s copy in 1820. All the poems in Hz are also in H2. 
Whether the copies in the two books were made at different times or 
concurrently there“is no evidence to show. 

Mr Garrod begins his description of H2 (W*) with these two sen- 
tences: ‘W* is (though it has lost its title-page) a “Literary Diary” 
similar to W*, but containing a greater number of pages. The first 
seven leaves of it and leaf 141 have been cut away, and are now part 
of the New York volume of Woodhouse Transcripts (W*).’* A 
close scrutiny of the ¥olume, however, does not reveal any indication 
that a printed title-page and preliminary printed matter like that in 
H1 actually ever formed a part of it. The index-scheme appearing on 
the verso of the flyleaf and the recto of the next leaf was carefully 
made by hand in imitation of the printed one in Hz. Neither of these 
index schemes was used. The leaves immediately following were those 
cut out, it may be assumed, by Woodhouse himself, and the next two 
leaves are numbered 8 and 9. The next four leaves, 10-13, formed of 
the two innermost folds of a gathering, were removed without leaving 
stubs, and the next leaf is numbered 14. The numbering in this vol- 
ume is on the rectos only. 

Both Mr Garrod and Mr Finney have recorded the present contents 
of H2 in detail. Neither of them, however, mentions the stubs of the 
cut-out leaves or the marks on them. Mr Garrod in his account of 
W* says that he has reconstructed ‘with certainty the first 12 leaves of 
[ Woodhouse’s] collection,’ *° and he may be right, though the num- 
bering on the leaves is not sufficient evidence, since the numbers were 
on the leaves before they were removed from Hz. He is right in saying 


“ Garrod, p. lvi. 
* Garrod, p. lxiv. 
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the first seven leaves of Hz are a part of the New York volume, but 
not that leaf 141 is in it. It apparently was not preserved. Since leaves 
8 and 9 were not removed from H2 the additional copies of the poems 
found on them, now in M, may have been made for the latter by 
Woodhouse expressly to fill the gap between 7 and 10, though there 
are other instances of his preserving several transcripts of a single poem. 
The numbers on the first three leaves remaining in H2 following the 
stubs are 8, 9, and 14. Mr Garrod seems not to have noticed the hiatus 
between 9 and 14. His reconstruction of the ‘first 12 leaves’ may 
possibly be correct for the original order of M, if Woodhouse actually 
made it into a scrapbook and not merely kept it as a loose portfolio of 
miscellaneous manuscripts. It is certainly correct for the order of the 
poems in H2 before the cut-out leaves were removed. 

There are eight stubs of cut-out leaves preceding the leaf in H2 
numbered 8. It is, therefore, evident that the first of those removed 
was unnumbered. If we assign to the remaining stubs the numbers 1 
to 7 the marks on them occur as follows: 


1. [no marks] 

2. ‘F’ about one-fourth of the page down. 

3. ‘F’ quite near the top and another F’ near the bottom. 

4. [no marks] 

5. ‘F’ at the very bottom. At a point the space of about six manuscript 


lines from the top is a mark /, which is all that remains of ‘/a/,’ and 
about six lines farther down is ‘/b/.’ 


6. ‘x’ a little above the middle. 
7. ‘F’ at the top and another ‘F’ at the bottom. 


There are notes at several places in the book which indicate clearly what 
originally appeared on one of these missing pages. On leaf 28 is tran- 
scribed the sonnet beginning “Time’s sea hath been five years at its 
slow ebb’ and on the blank page opposite, verso of leaf 27, is the note: 
‘See p & 222 —* where lines are inserted alluding to the same lady 
to whom this is addressed.’ The original note and the correction are 
in black ink. In red ink is added, ‘& p64.’ On leaf 64 is copied the 
sonnet “When I have fears that I may cease to be’ with the mark V in 
red ink at the roth line, but evidently referring to lines 9 and 10: 


And when I feel, fair creature of an hour 
That I shall never look upon thee more. 


* In the original ‘222’ is written immediately above the canceled ‘6.’ 
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On the opposite page, in red ink, is the note: ‘\/ See pages & 222 & 
28 —.’** The ‘6’ is crossed out and the ‘222’ added in black ink. On 
leaf 222 the transcript of ‘Fill for me a brimming bowl’ begins, and 
at the bottom of the opposite page is the note: ‘At p.28. will be found 
a Sonnet alluding to the same lady — Keats mentioned the circum- 
stance of obtaining a casual sight of her at Vauxhall, in answer to my 
inquiry — Feby 1819. See also p64.’ Obviously after the leaves were 
cut out at the beginning of the book the poem on leaf 6, ‘Fill for me a 
brimming bowl,’ was copied again on leaf 222 and the references in the 
notes on leaves 28 and 64 were corrected. It was Woodhouse’s custom 
to identify the source of the manuscript with a symbol placed at the 
end of the poem and usually at the extreme left of the page. The ‘F’ 
means that he had had either an autograph or transcript of the poem 
from his cousin, Mary Frogley. The six ‘F’s on the stubs therefore 
refer to six early poems which originally were transcribed there. 

The missing leaves, as Mr Garrod deduced, were cut out and pre- 
served in M. They are not now in their original order, but the num- 
bers still in the corners, the positions of notes on the versos, and the 
size and character of the paper itself made their origin clear to Mr 
Garrod, even without a direct comparison. What he did not see was 
that the remains of marks at the left edges correspond to the marks 
on the stubs in H2. With the two volumes at hand for direct compari- 
son of these marks it is possible to reconstruct the original arrangement 
of the contents of the first twelve leaves of H2, including the exact re- 
lationship of the notes to the poems. As they now appear, the original 
leaves from H2 are mounted on the larger numbered leaves of M. The 
numbered leaves taken from Hz were, when Mr Finney listed them, 
arranged in order from 1 to 7 and 10 to 12, and he so described them 
without knowing their provenance. The title-page described below 
was called by Mr Finney a ‘Prefatory title to the transcripts of poems 
which follow in the volume,’ and so, evidently, it was used in the 
scrapbook, possibly by Woodhouse himself, though of that we can- 
not be certain. At present the title-page is in the midst of letters and 
notes by Woodhouse and others, entirely apart from the poems in the 
volume. The leaves in M on which those removed from H2 are 
mounted will be referred to here as ‘leaf 1,’ etc. The leaves from H2 
were numbered by Woodhouse in the right-hand corners of the rectos. 
The form (1), etc., will hereafter be used in referring to these. 

At leaf 22 we find the manuscript title-page, unnumbered, but on 
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the same paper as that of H2: 


Poems — &c — 
by, or relating to, John Keats. 





R4 Woodhouse All that are not by Keats, have the 
names of the Authors added. — 8 
Nov‘ 1818. Temple. 


In the upper right-hand corner of the inside front cover of Hz 
Woodhouse wrote, possibly after cutting out the title-page, his name 
and the date here given: ‘Rich4 Woodhouse. Temple. Nov. 1818.’ 

On the verso of the title-page, beginnirig three and one-half inches 
from the top, and exactly corresponding in position to the title on (1), 
which was formerly opposite, Song. — Tune — Julia to the wood 
robin, is the note: “This song was written at the request of some young 
ladies who were tired of singing the words printed with the air. & de- 
sired fresh words to the same tune. — Abt 1815/6 —.’ Woodhouse 
copied this song into H2 at the top of leaf 219 and on the opposite page 
at the top * wrote the following note: “This song was written off in 
a few minutes at the request of some ladies, who wished for fresh 
words to sing to this Tune. — (the Misses Mathew).’ * 

At leaf 78 three of the original leaves, that numbered (1) just men- 
tioned, (2), and (3), are tipped in. (1) begins with a prefatory note: 


The small pieces marked # F. (10 in number) were copied for my cousin 
into a volume of M.S. poetry, by M' Kirkman, and said to be by Keats. — They 
appear to be so from internal Evidence. They must have been all written before 


* In Miss Lowell’s typescript the contents of the title-page were typed at the top 
of a sheet, followed on the same sheet by the note, “This song was written at the 
request . . . ,’ which is on the verso of the title-page, and the sonnet The Poet, which 
is on another leaf. This unfortunate space-saving on the part of the typist led Miss 
Lowell to at least one false conclusion about Woodhouse’s ‘inaccuracies’ (see Lowell, 
I, 62, and Garrod, p. lxiv). 

* This note was probably added when the title-page was transferred to M, since 
the only poems not by Keats in H2 are by Reynolds, while in M poems by a number 
of others are included. 

* Not, as Finney says, Il, 761, opposite To Emma, which is copied below 
the Song. 

” The parenthetical material is in shorthand. Mr Finney transcribes it ‘the Misses 
Reynolds,’ but this appears to be a slip, as the shorthand for ‘Reynolds,’ which looks 
quite different, he has transcribed correctly elsewhere. 
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the year 18 .*! Some of them are perhaps among his earliest compositions. — 
They have different degrees of merit.— All are worth preserving; if merely 
as specimens of his powers at different times, & his Improvement. — 


Below this, and corresponding in position to the note on the verso of 
the title-page, is Song. — Tune — Julia to the wood robin. Four 
stanzas of the song appear on this leaf, and the last two stanzas are on 
(2). At the left edge of (2), just below the last line, minute traces of 
an ‘F’ appear, which fit the letter on the third stub of Hz, numbered 
2 in the list above. Below the last stanza appears the title of the next 
poem, To Emma, followed by its first four stanzas. The last stanza is 
at the top of (3), and the rest of the leaf is filled with four stanzas 
which begin ‘See! the ship in the bay is riding.’ There are ‘F’s on the 
stub of (3) in Hz corresponding in position to the last lines of both 
these poems. On the verso of (2), opposite the first of these four 
stanzas, is the note: “This piece K. said had not been written by him. 
He did not see it: but I repeated the first 4 lines to him.’ The lines 
thus disowned by Keats were, therefore, omitted when Woodhouse 
copied some of the contents of the cut-out leaves into H2 again, fol- 
lowing all the later poems. 


At leaf 89 are mounted leaves (4) and (5). Leaf (4) begins: 


In page 36 of Keats’s poems published in 1817. — are lines, addressed “to xxxx” 
(Mary). — The published lines were much altered from those originally sent, 
which were written at the request of Geo: Keats & sent as a valentine to the 
Lady in question — The following is a copy of the original Valentine which 
is now in the lady’s custody — The post-brand bears date the 14 February 
1816. — This was one of 3 poetical Valentines written by him at the same time. 


The rest of the page is filled with the first 18 lines of the poem begin- 
ning ‘Hadst thou lived in days of old.’ Lines 19 to the end occupy (5). 
What remains of the mark ‘/a/’ on the stub of (5) is found, by meas- 
urement, to come at the line ‘O’er which bend four milky plumes,’ 
where is also found a trace of the symbol, while the mark ‘/b/’ comes 
at the line ‘Servant of heroic deed!’ On the verso of (4) are the fol- 
lowing notes: 


/a/ This line I have corrected from the printed poem. — In the original it is 
written “From the which four milky plumes” &c without any verb.— The 
mistake was probably made by G.K. in copying it out. 


/b/ “his trusty sword the servant of his might.” Spenser. f. q. 


“So in the original. 
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At the extreme lower left edge of (5) are traces of an ‘F.’ On the 
verso of (5) is the note: 


*See p. 28 — where a sonnet is addressed (I believe) to the same Lady who is 
here alluded to. 
Feb’ 1819 K. this day said they both related to the same person. 


The reference is to the ‘x’ on the stub of (6) and this corresponds in 
position to the beginning of line 10 of ‘Fill for me a brimming bowl’: 
‘The image of the fairest form.’ Woodhouse transferred the substance 
of this note to the verso of leaf 221 in H2." 

At leaf 65 the leaves (6) and (7) are mounted in reverse order. Leaf 
(6) contains the first twenty-four lines of the poem beginning ‘Fill for 
me a brimming bowl,’ with alterations noted in red ink. On (7) are 
the concluding lines of the same poem, followed by the sonnet On 
Peace. Though no traces of them appear on the leaf itself, there were 
‘F’s appended to each of these poems. We find the two complete ‘F’s 
on the last stub before leaf 8 in Hz. On the verso of (7) is the note: 
‘This sonnet would seem to have been written on the death of some 


person — & probably a female —.’ In shorthand Woodhouse added, 
in February 1819, another note: 


I inquired of K whether it was not so, and he said he had written it on the death 
of his grandmother, about five days afterward, but that he had never told any 


one before (not even his brother) the occasion upon which it was written. He 
said he was tenderly attached to her.* 


This note applies to the sonnet on the first remaining leaf of H2, num- 
bered 8. It begins ‘As from the darkening gloom a silver dove,’ is 
dated ‘1816,’ and is marked ‘F.’ The establishment of the fact that 
Woodhouse’s shorthand note applies to the sonnet on 8 corroborates 
the assertion, based on internal evidence, made by Mr Finney in The 
Evolution of Keats’s Poetry: ‘As from the darkening gloom is un- 
doubtedly the sonnet which Keats told Woodhouse that he composed 
on the death of his grandmother.’ “ 

On 9g in H2 is the sonnet beginning ‘Oh! how I love, on a fair Sum- 
mer’s eve,’ dated ‘1816’ and marked ‘F.’ The note on its verso was 

* See p. 240, above. 


* This is reproduced in Finney, I, opposite p. 98. I have followed Mr Garrod’s 
transcription, given in the Times Literary Supplement, 19 December 1936, after 
checking with a copy of William Mavor’s Universal Stenograpby (London, 1820) 
and Woodhouse’s shorthand transcript of Isabella in M. 

“Finney, I, 100. 
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written after leaves (10) to (13) were removed, and applies to the 
Ode — to Apollo, beginning ‘God of the golden Bow,’ on 14. 

At leaf 70 the three leaves (10), (11), (12) are mounted in that 
order. On the first of these begins Ode. To Apollo with first line ‘In 
thy Western Halls of gold.’ There are three stanzas on (10), three 
more on (11), and the last two on (12), with date, ‘Feby 1815,’ and 
the symbol ‘F.’ On the verso of (10), referring to the third line on 
(11), ‘Breathless the laurel’d peers,’ is this note: 


/a/ This expression occurs in Sonnet 1. p. 79. of the published poems. — & 
has there the same meaning probably as here. 


“Many the wonders I this day have seen: 

“The Sun, when first he kist away the tears 

“That fill’d the eyes of morn; —the laurel’d peers 
“Who from the feathery gold of Evening lean; ” — &c. 


The expression in the last of the above lines, has some similarity, also, to the 
last line but one of this ode. — “and charm the ear of evening fair.” — Perhaps 
one of the two pieces was written soon after the other, (the ode first) & the 
author, after using the expression “laurel’d peers” in a place where its import 
was easily understood, used it in another place, where it was not so clearly 
intelligible — & was the ode sent by him from the sea side to his Brother 
George, along with the sonnet? — 

There is a great degree of reality about all that Keats writes: and there must 
be many allusions to particular Circumstances, in his poems: which would add 
to their beauty & Interest, if properly understood. — To arrest some few of 
these circumstances, & bring them to view in connexion with the poetic notice 
of them, is one of the objects of this collection — and of the observations — 
as it is of the notes in the interleaved copies of his published Works. R¢W. 

How valuable would such notes be to Shakespeares Sonnets, which 
teem with allusions to his life, & its circumstances, his age, his loves, his 
patrons &c — 


The bottom third of (12) contains 


Lines — 
written on 29 May. —the anniversary of Charles’s 
restoration. — On hearing the Bells ringing. 


The poem begins ‘Infatuate Britons.’ On the verso of (11), just op- 
posite the word ‘Lines’ of this title, is the note: ‘/a/ written probably 
when much in Company with Leigh Hunt.’ The reference ‘/a/’ on 
(12) has been cut off, but there are traces of an ‘F’ remaining. Leaf 
(13) seems to have disappeared altogether, leaving no clue to its con- 
tents. The verso of (12) is blank. The other leaf of which only a 
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stub remains, (141), has likewise failed to appear. The note on the 
verso of 140: ‘Published, with Lamia & of poems, June 1820.’ is true 
of To Autumn, which begins on 142. 


From these facts it is possible to reconstruct the arrangement of the 
contents of H2 through leaf (12): 


[Unnum- 
bered] 


recto: 
verso: 


(1) recto: 


verso: 


(2) recto: 


verso: 


(3) recto: 


verso: 


(4) recto: 


verso: 


(5) recto: 


verso: 


(6) recto: 


verso: 


(7) recto: 


verso: 


8 (in H2) 


recto: 


verso: 


Title-page (p. 241, above). 


Note: ‘This song was written . . .” (p. 241, above). 


Prefatory note: “The small pieces . . .’ (pp. 241-242, above). 

Song. — Tune — Julia to the wood robin (‘Stay, ruby-breasted 
warbler, stay’), first 4 stanzas, 

blank. 


Last 2 stanzas of above Song. In the left margin, just below the 
last line, the letter ‘F.’ 


To Emma, first 4 stanzas. 
Opposite the first stanza of ‘See! the ship . . . ,’ leaf (3) recto, 
the note: “This piece K. said . . .” (p. 242, above). 


To Emma, \ast stanza. In the left margin, opposite the last line, 
sf 

‘See! the ship in the bay is riding,’ 4 stanzas. In the left margin, 
opposite the last line, ‘F.’ 

blank. 


Note: ‘In page 36 of Keats’s poems . . .” (p. 242, above). 
‘Hadst thou lived in days of old,’ first 18 lines. 
Notes: ‘/a/ This line I have corrected . . .’ 

‘/b/ “his trusty sword. . .”’ (p. 242, above). 


‘Hadst thou lived .. . ,’ lines 19-46 (end). In the left margin, 
at line 27: ‘/a/,’ at line 32: ‘/b/,’ at last line: ‘F’ 

‘« See p. 28 — where a sonnet is addressed . . .” (p. 243, above). 

‘Fill for me a brimming bowl,’ first 24 lines. In the left margin, 


at line 1o, ‘x.’: 
blank. 

‘Fill for me . 
line, ‘F.’ 
On Peace. In the left margin, just below the last line, ‘F.’ 

Note: ‘This sonnet would seem . . .” (p. 243, above). 


.. ,' last 4 lines. In the left margin, opposite last 


Sonnet (‘As from the darkening gloom a silver dove’). In the left 
margin, below the last line, ‘F.’ 
blank. 
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9 (in H2) 
recto: Sonnet (‘Oh! how I love ...’). In the left margin, below the 
last line, ‘F.’ (p. 243, above). 
verso: Note to Ode —to Apollo (‘God of the golden Bow’), on 14 in 


H2. 
(10) recto: Ode. To Apollo (‘In thy Western Halls of gold’), first 3 stanzas. 
verso: Note: ‘/a/ This expression occurs . . .’ (p. 244, above). 


(11) recto: Ode. To Apollo, stanzas 4-6. At line 20, ‘/a/.’ 
verso: Note: ‘/a/ written probably . . .’ (p. 244, above). 


(12) recto: Ode. To Apollo, stanzas 7-8 (end). In the left margin, ‘F.’ 
Lines — written on 29 May. In the left margin, ‘FF.’ (p. 244, 
above). 
verso: blank. 


Six of the poems listed on the leaves removed from Hz were copied 
by Woodhouse into H2 again, on leaves 219 to 224. The poem Keats 
said was not written by him, ‘See! the ship in the bay is riding,’ and 
the Lines — written on 29 May were omitted. The reason for the first 
omission is obvious. One can only suppose that Woodhouse omitted 
the Lines because he doubted their authenticity or because he thought 
them unworthy of Keats. 

Mr Garrod, in his description of the relation of the leaves cut from 
Hz to the contents of M, approached his investigation from his exami- 
nation of the leaves as they appeared in M and traced them to their 
source in Hz. In the present instance the process was reversed. The 
first step was the discovery, through the marks on the stubs in H2 
and the notes in Hz and Hz, that certain poems at the end of Hz must 
be retranscriptions of poems on the leaves cut from Hz. This made 
possible the immediate recognition of the leaves in M when that vol- 
ume was examined. This study of the three volumes of Woodhouse’s 
transcripts of Keats’s poems had a quite different aim from Mr Gar- 
rod’s. He was primarily interested in the various texts of the poems. 
The present scrutiny arose from an interest in Woodhouse himself, 
and the practical manner in which he expressed his admiration for the 
work of the young poet and his belief in the ultimate importance of 
every trivial thing he wrote and every variant of his writings that could 
be recorded. That he was abundantly right is proved by the use that 
has been made of his extraordinarily valuable transcripts. But how did 
he begin? In what order and from what sources were his copies made? 
In what light was his work viewed by Keats and his friends? All these 
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questions and more are asked by the interested general observer as 
well as by students of the poet. 

Why Woodhouse made his collection has already been stated in his 
own note in H2 on (10) verso.” This note is not the only occasion 
on which he bracketed Keats with Shakespeare. In a letter to John 
Taylor, dated 31 August 1819 (now in M) Woodhouse wrote, “You 
are well acquainted with my good wishes towards Keats, as well as 
with their complete disinterestedness. Whatever People regret that 
they could not do for Shakespeare or Chatterton, because he did not 
live in their time, that I would embody in a Rational principle and 
(with due regard to certain expediencies) do for Keats.’ ** Even ear- 
lier, some time in the autumn of 1818, in a letter (also in M) to his 
cousin, Mary Frogley, Woodhouse wrote, 


Such a genius, I verily believe, has not appeared since Shakspeare & Milton: 
and I may assert without fear of contradiction from any one competent to 
Judge, that if his Endymion be compared with Shakspeare’s earliest work (his 
Venus & Adonis) written about the same age, Keats’s poem will be found to 
contain more beauties, more poetry (and that of a higher order) less conceit 
& bad taste and in a word more promise of excellence than are to be found in 
Shakspeare’s work — This is a deliberate opinion; nor is it merely my own.** 


Mr Garrod has summarized the sources from which Woodhouse 
secured the manuscripts or transcripts he copied.** He says very lit- 
tle about the time the transcripts were made, but leaves the impression 
that the copying was done at about one period, some time in the spring 
and summer of 1819. It seems possible, however, that the work of 
copying may have been done at different periods. Some of the copy- 
ing was done, apparently, after Keats left England, and even after his 
death. The same may be said of the writing of some of the notes and 
the recording of a number of the variant readings. 

The ten poems originally occupying the first twelve leaves of Hz, 
listed above, are all marked ‘F’ and are those mentioned in Wood- 
house’s note at the top of (1) as having been copied by Mr Kirkman 
from Mary Frogley’s album.” These were almost certainly originally 
copied into Hz in November 1818, the date on Woodhouse’s title- 


* P. 244, above. 

* Printed in Rollins, I, 81-85. 
* Printed in Rollins, I, 54-57. 
* Garrod, pp. lvi-lviii. 

” P. 241, above. 
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page.“® The note ‘x’ on (5) verso beginning ‘See p.28 — where a 
sonnet is addressed . . .” and consequently everything up to and in- 
cluding 28 must have been in the book when Woodhouse wrote the 
additional note ‘Feby 1819 K. this day said they both related to the 
same person.’ ** 

The next twenty-seven poems copied into Hz, extending from leaf 
14 to leaf 74, form a group which may be called the ‘Reynolds section.’ 
The association of fourteen of these transcripts with Reynolds is 
stated by Woodhouse or is obvious from the title: two are by Rey- 
nolds himself; four are marked by Woodhouse ‘from J. H. Reynolds,’ 
‘from J. H. R.,’ or simply ‘J. H. R.’; to three Woodhouse attached 
notes stating they are from letters of Keats to Reynolds; two are said 
by Woodhouse to be in answer to poems of Reynolds (Keats’s sonnet 
on blue eyes in answer to one by Reynolds — mentioned above — on 
dark eyes, and To John H. Reynolds In answer to his Robin Hood 
Sonnets — actually found in a letter of Keats, as explained below); 
one is an epistle To J. H. Reynolds Esq’; one, The Pot of Basil, Wood- 
house notes, was written ‘on the suggestion of J. H. R.’; and one has 
the title On Mrs Reynolds’s Cat. 

The remaining thirteen fall into three groups: six Woodhouse 
states are from Keats’s manuscripts; three were copied from periodi- 
cals; four have no source recorded. Of the six from Keats’s auto- 
graph three are also to be found in Reynolds’s book of transcripts and 
other material, symbolized by Garrod as R: the Ode —to Apollo 
(‘God of the golden Bow’), the first poem in the ‘Reynolds section’; 
the song To — (‘Think not of it, sweet one, so’), the third poem in 
this section; and the sonnet To the Nile. (The second and fourth 
poems in the ‘Reynolds section’ are marked ‘from J. H. Reynolds’ and 
‘from J. H. R.’). The fifth poem in this section, the third copied from 
Keats’s autograph, is the sonnet To a young Lady who sent me a laurel 
crown. Mr Finney suggests that the young lady was Georgiana Wy- 
lie,*? but it could have been one of the Reynolds sisters. The fourth 
from Keats’s autograph is the sonnet Written on a blank space of a leaf 
at the end of Chaucer’s tale of “The flowre and the lefe”. This is tran- 
scribed on leaf 19 verso, and on the opposite page is Reynolds’s Son- 
net — to Keats — on reading his Sonnet written in Chaucer. The fifth 


“P. 241, above. 
“P. 243, above. 
“Finney, I, 140-141. 
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copied from a manuscript of Keats is the sonnet To the Nile, already 
mentioned as also occurring in R, and the last is the Ode. To Psyche, 
of which Woodhouse wrote, ‘Given by J. K. to J. H.R. 4 May 1819.’ 

Of the three copied from periodicals two are the sonnets On seeing 
the Elgin Marbles and To R. B.“ Haydon — with the foregoing Sonnet 
on the Elgin Marbles, which Woodhouse copied from the Examiner. 
Of these Reynolds owned autograph copies, written by Keats on a fly- 
leaf of Reynolds’s copy of Poems, 1817.* For the Sonnet. On the Sea. 
Woodhouse’s source was the Champion, in which it appeared, accord- 
ing to Garrod, on 17 August 1817.“° To this periodical Reynolds was 
a regular contributor. Garrod records that this sonnet is also tran- 
scribed in R. 

Two of the four whose sources are unrecorded, “Time’s sea hath 
been five years at its sow ebb’ and the Lines On visiting “Staffa,” are, 
according to Garrod, also in R. A third, the Lines on the Mermaid Tav- 
ern, Woodhouse found in the letter of Keats to Reynolds in which To 
John H. Reynolds In answer to bis Robin Hood Sonnets was found, 
and of which Woodhouse likewise does not record the source. He 
copied the letter, however, into his book of transcripts of Keats’s let- 
ters. There, on page 30, his copy reads, “To J. H. R. In answer to his 
Robin Hood Sonnets. “No those days are gone away &c’”’ — See Coll: 
ps8 . . . Here are the Mermaid lines “Souls of Poets dead & gone, 
&c” — ib p61.’ The poems appear in H2 on the specified leaves. The 
remaining transcript is that of the sonnet ‘As Hermes once took to his 
feathers light.’ This was copied by Keats into his long letter to George 
Keats sent about 3 May 1819 into which he also copied the Ode. To 
Psyche. The whole letter indicates his intimacy with Reynolds at the 
time, and there seems little doubt that Reynolds had a copy of the 
sonnet or knew where he could get one. There are so many connec- 
tions between this section of Hz and Reynolds and his family that it 
seems fair to infer that Woodhouse either got the poems directly from 
him or learned from him of their existence and location. 

According to the dating in Woodhouse’s annotations the twenty- 
seven poems in this ‘Reynolds section’ of H2 are arranged by dates of 

“So in the original. 

“In the Harvard Keats Collection. See also London Times, 18 May 1914, and 


H. E. Rollins, ‘Keats’s Elgin Marbles Sonnets,’ Studies in Honor of A. H. R. Fair- 


child, ed. Charles T. Prouty (University of Missouri Studies, XXI, 1; Columbia, 
Mo., 1946), pp. 163-166. 
“ Garrod, p. 460. 
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composition in rough chronological order from 1817 to 1819. The 
only obvious exception is the poem transcribed from the Champion 
for 1817, which follows several dated 1818. Another, if Mr Finney’s 
chronology is accepted, is the Sonnet to a young Lady who sent me 
a laurel'‘crown, undated by Woodhouse, but assigned by Mr Finney 
to November 1816,** on the supposition that it was addressed to Geor- 
giana Wylie, a point still much in doubt. Woodhouse copied the son- 
net among those he dated 1817. 

The chronological order, with one exception, continues through 
the next six entries. The first three of these have the source note ‘C.B.’ 
(Charles Brown). They are the sonnet ‘And what is Love?’ 1818, 
the ballad “La belle dame sans mercy,” 1819, and the Sonnet. To Ho- 
mer, 1818. The next three are Hyperion, Saint Agnes’ Eve, and The 
Eve of Saint Mark, all from Keats’s autograph manuscripts. At the 
end of Hyperion Woodhouse wrote, ‘Copied 20 Ap' 1819 from J.K.’s 
Manuscript written in 1818/9,’ adding, “The copy from which I took 
the above was the original & only copy. The alterations are noted in 
the margin — With the exception of these, it was composed & written 
down at once as it now stands —.’ At the end of Saint Agnes’ Eve he 
wrote, ‘Copied from J.K.’s rough M.S. 20 Ap' 1819 written about the 
latter end of 1818 or beginning of 1819.’ On the blank page facing 
110, where it begins, Woodhouse wrote, at different times, the follow- 
ing notes: 

Published in June 1820 (with Lamia Isabella & other Poems) with some 
alterations. — 


This Copy was taken from K’s original M.S. — He afterwards altered it for 
publication, & added some stanzas & omitted others. — His alterations are no- 
ticed here. The Published copy differs from both in a few particulars. K. 
left it to his Publishers to adopt which they pleased, & to revise the whole. — 


St Agnes day is the 21% of January. 
The Poem was written on the suggestion of M® Jones. 


Beginning on 125 Woodhouse copied the fragment, The Eve of Saint 
Mark. On 129 he wrote the ten and one-half lines ending 


Exalt amid the tapers shine 
At Venice x x x x 


Then after a wide blank space he began, four lines from the bottom, 


“Finney, I, xii. 
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the section commencing ‘ “Gif ye wol stonden, hardie wighte,”’ “ 
copying the last twelve lines on 130. At the end he added (apparently, 
from the appearance of the ink, at a different time from that of copy- 
ing the poem), ‘Written 13/17 Feby 1819 R. W.’ On 124 verso he 
wrote, ‘Copied from J.K.’s M.S. St Mark’s day is the 25‘ of April.’ 

If the cut-out poems had been left in their original places, the ar- 
rangement would have been roughly chronological from 1814 to 1819, 
through leaf 130, on which The Eve of Saint Mark ends. The chrono- 
logical arrangement was upset when Woodhouse transcribed after 
Saint Mark several groups of poems from autographs or miscellaneous 
transcripts. Thirty-three poems are interposed between The Eve of 
Saint Mark and the six copied from the cut-out leaves of H2.“° Of 
these eighteen are marked ‘C.B.’ or ‘from C.B.’; one, To Autumn, 
copied from Keats’s autograph letter to Woodhouse himself, has the 
note ‘alterations in C.B.’s copy . . . in red ink’; three are from ‘Miss 
Reynolds’; two are transcribed from autograph letters of Keats to 
Benjamin Bailey; two are from autograph letters of Keats to John 
Hamilton Reynolds; one is ‘from J.K.’s M.S.’; and six, including The 
Fall of Hyperion and The Jealousies (The Cap and Bells), have no in- 
dication of source. All the ‘C.B.’ poems were written in 1818 or 1819. 
Among them, on 151, is the sonnet To Sleep, marked ‘C.B. 1819.’ In 
line 8 of this sonnet the word ‘dewy’ is crossed out, and the word 
‘lulling’ *° is written in the right-hand margin. On the opposite page, 
150 verso, Woodhouse has written, “This word “Julling” is in K’s hand- 
writing. The correction was made when He borrowed this book to 
select a small poem to write in an Album, intended to consist of original 
Poetry, for a lady.’ We know, therefore, that this sonnet and almost 
certainly all the poems which precede it were in the book before Keats 
left England in September 1820. The next six poems — three sonnets, 
the lines On seeing a lock of Milton’s hair, the Ode To a Nightingale, 
and the Song of four Fairies —are all similarly marked ‘C.B. 1819,’ 
and it seems probable these were copied into the book at the same time 
as the sonnet To Sleep and were there when Keats borrowed the book. 

The first nineteen of the poems following the Eve of Saint Mark in 

“Printed in Garrod, pp. 452-453, between lines 98 and 99, with the lines 
lettered a—p. 

“See p. 246, above. 

“In the Harvard Keats Collection. Printed in The Letters of Jobn Keats, ed. 


M. Buxton Forman (Oxford, 1947), pp. 386-392. 
” Underlined in the original. 
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H2 are arranged chronologically by year of composition, 1818-1819, 
with two exceptions. The first poem, ‘from C.B.,’ is the Song, ‘Hush, 
hush, tread softly,’ the second, from Keats’s letter to Reynolds, is the 
Ode to May. The next three, marked ‘C.B.,’ are the two fragments, 
“Welcome Joy, and welcome Sorrow’ and Castle-builder, and a group 
called Extracts — from an Opera (six short poems). Following are 
three poems from autographs of Keats: the unfinished translation of 
the sonnet from Ronsard, ‘Nature withheld Cassandra in the skies,’ 
from a letter to Reynolds written in 1818 which Woodhouse tran- 
scribed into his volume of Keats’s letters; To Autumn, from Keats’s 
letter of 21 September 1819 to Woodhouse himself; and the sonnet 
‘Spenser, a jealous honourer of thine,’ of which Woodhouse does not 
record the year, but which was written in 1818." Below this last poem, 
at some time after Keats’s death Woodhouse added in pencil ‘penés me’ 
to his original ink note ‘ft J K’s M.S.,’ and presumably at the same time 
the penciled note to line 13 (‘Be with me in the summer days . . .’): 
‘Poor Keats did not live to fulfill this promise — He never reached his 
summer days of Life — He did not even live thro’ his spring. — he 
died at 24.’” 

The next two transcripts are of the Ode. On Melancholy and the 
Ode. On Indolence, both ‘from C.B.’ and dated 1819. The following 
eight poems are all marked ‘C.B.’ and, except one, dated 1819. These 
eight poems are, in order: Character of C.B. 1819; Sonnet. To sleep; 
Sonnet On Fame (‘Fame, like a wayward girl’); Sonnet. To Fame 
(‘How fever’d is the man’); Sonnet (‘If by dull rhymes our English 
must be chain’d’); On seeing a lock of Milton’s hair; Ode To a Night- 
ingale; and Song of four Fairies. The lines On seeing a lock of Mil- 
ton’s hair are dated ‘21 Jany 1818 C.B.’ The next transcript, the last 
of the nineteen in the series following the Eve of Saint Mark, is The 
Fall of Hyperion — A Dream, on which Woodhouse knew Keats was 
working in September 1819, because in the letter in which Keats had 
sent him To Autumn he had also transcribed three passages of it. He 
gives one or two variant readings in ink, and in pencil, probably added 
later, a number of notes and queries on the blank pages opposite the 
pertinent passages, but records no date. 


™ See Ethel B. Clark, ‘A Manuscript of John Keats at Dumbarton Oaks,’ Harvarp 
Liprary Bu.tetin, I (1947), 90-100. 
* Woodhouse was wrong; Keats died at 25. The poet seems, either carelessly or 


deliberately, to have left his friends in ignorance as to the exact day and year of his 
birth. 
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After a blank leaf Woodhouse transcribed a group of four poems 
‘from C.B.’ which again break the chronology: Ode. To Fancy; 
Song (‘lL had a Dove’); Fragment (‘Where’s the Poet?’); and the Ode. 
On a Grecian Urn. The first three are dated 1818 and the last 1819. 
The last stanza of the Ode. On a Grecian Urn is on 190. 

Beginning on 190 verso and filling both sides of the next two leaves 
Woodhouse copied out the English translation of the tale from Boc- 


caccio which Keats used in writing /sabella. He introduced it with 
the note: 


The following is the translation of Boccacio’s tale of Isabella, from which Keats 
took his poem (p 30).— It is extracted from “The Novels & Plays of the re- 
nowned John Boccacio, the first refiner of Italian Prose: containing a hundred 
curious novels, by 7 honorable ladies, & 3 noble gentlemen, Framed in 10 
Days. — The 5 Ed®, much corrected & amended.— London. Printed for 
Awnsham Churchill, at the Black Swan at Amen Corner. MpcLxxxiv.” — 


This prose tale is the first of what might be thought of as a series of 
appendixes. The next is a group of three poems supplied by ‘Miss Rey- 
nolds’ (which Miss Reynolds is not specified). These are the sonnet 
On a Leander, which a young lady (Miss Reynolds) ® gave the Au- 
thor, ‘Mar 1816’; Apollo to the Graces ‘From the orig' in Miss Rey- 
nolds’s Possession’; and the Stanzas (“You say you love; but with a 
voice’) from Miss Reynolds.’ ** An undated note in M * from ‘Miss 
Reynolds’ to ‘Mt Woodhouse’ asks for the return of her album which 
he had taken from Little Britain ‘with the kind intention of writing in.’ 
At the end ‘Miss R —’ asked ‘Mt W —to let her have poor Keats’s 
letter at the same time as it is of course now very valuable to her —’. 
The ‘poor Keats’ and ‘now’ would seem to indicate that it was written 
after Keats’s death. There is a possibility that while Woodhouse had 
the book in which Miss Reynolds’s friends had written ‘lines’ for her 
he searched it for Keats items and found these three. In that case they 
were probably (for it is not known how long he had had the book) 
copied into H2 after Keats’s death. The next item is The Jealousies 
(The Cap and Bells), transcribed on both sides of leaves 196 to 210. 
No date or source is given for this. A blank leaf is followed by the 
sonnet “The day is gone, — and all its sweets are gone,’ with variants 
from his original recorded below under the heading “The 8 gt roth 


“ The parenthetical material is in shorthand. 
“ The annotation is in shorthand. 
“ Printed in Rollins, I, 265. 
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11% & 12th Jines stand thus in the M.S.’ This would indicate that Wood- 
house was copying from Keats’s own draft. The date of other tran- 
scripts of this sonnet is recorded by Garrod as 1819." 

The next appendix consists of two poems extracted from letters to 
Benjamin Bailey: “There is a joy in footing slow across a silent plain’ 
from Keats’s letter dated ‘Inverary July 18 1818,’ and the sonnet 
‘Four Seasons fill the Measure of the year,’ with the note ‘Sept* 1818. — 
transcribed from K’s letter to B.B.’ In M there is a letter from Bailey to 
John Taylor,” dated ‘May 8. 1821’ and beginning ‘Herewith you re- 
ceive such of Keats’s letters as I conceive can be of use to you as his 
Biographer.’ There is no indication anywhere that Bailey had shown 
any of his letters from Keats to anyone before this time. It is therefore 
evident that these were transcribed at some time after 8 May 1821. 

There remain three poems before those copied from the cut-out 
leaves, the Sonnet. To Chatterton, dated 1815, Sonnet. To Lord Byron, 
‘Dect 1814,’ and To J.R., who was James Rice. There is no indication 
of source for these, but it is altogether probable that Rice, who must 
surely have possessed a manuscript of the last, let Woodhouse copy it. 
The date of the sonnet To J.R. was, according to Miss Lowell * and 
Mr Finney,” 1818. 

The six poems from the cut-out leaves occupy leaves 219 to 224 and 
constitute the last of these appendixes. Though the leaves may have 
been removed from the front of the volume earlier, the poems were 
almost certainly not copied into H2 again until all the other poems 
were there. Leaves 225 to 233 are blank. On leaves 234, both sides, 
and 235 recto appear the ‘Contents of this volume.’ In making this list 
Woodhouse began on 235 recto with ‘Julia to the Wood-robin p.1’ 
(changed to ‘219’), ‘O come, my dear Emma, &c 2’ (changed to ‘2 19’), 
‘Had’st thou liv’d in days of old. 4 223,’ ‘Fill for me the brimming bowl 
& 222,’ ‘OnPeace. 7 220, ‘As from the darkening gloom &c 8,’ ‘O how 
I love, on a fair summers eve 9,’ ‘Ode to Apollo — “In thy Western 
halls of Gold” 10’ (changed to ‘221’). From there on the poems are 
listed in their present order, the page number given for the ‘Fragment 
of an ode to Apollo, “God of the golden bow,” ’ being ‘13’ whereas the 
poem actually appears on 14. Apparently there had never been any- 


” Garrod, p. 473. 

™ Printed in Rollins, I, 243-245. 
* Lowell, I, 615-618. 

” Finney, I, 393. 
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thing at all on (13). As to (141), if it ever was used at all its contents 
must have been totally discarded from the collection, for it does not 
appear in M and in this list is simply skipped, the “Translation of a Son- 
net from Ronsard. 140’ being followed by “To Autumn. Stanzas. 142.’ 
The list is continued on the preceding page, 234 verso, and ends on 234 
recto. The title to the list is at the top of 234 recto and was added, no 
doubt, when the listing on that page was begun, since by that time 
Woodhouse knew he would not need to use another page. 

With the book reversed, beginning on 239 verso, Woodhouse listed 
the alterations made by Keats during the printing of Endymion, dis- 
covered by Woodhouse when he ‘had an opportunity of comparing 
the M.S. as originally written with the printed Copy.’ This ends on 
the middle of 236 verso. Just below it and on the next page and a half 
Woodhouse transcribed “The title-page — Dedication — & preface 
(as origy written)’ of Endymion. At the end of the Preface, 235 verso, 
Woodhouse wrote: ‘N.B. The above preface & dedication were in- 
tended by the Author to have been prefixed to his Poem. But at the 
suggestion of some friends, he wrote the fresh ones which are printed.’ 

On the verso of 240, the last numbered leaf, in the middle of the page, 
Woodhouse wrote in pencil, ‘Keats wished to have the following in- 
scription on his tombstone “Here lies one whose name was writ upon 
water” —.’ On the flyleaf, opposite, also in pencil, he entered a list 
headed ‘Poems of J.K. which I have not.’ This list is as follows: 

Sonnet to Ailsa crag — in Literary Pocket Book 

Ano Sonnet in the lit” P. Book 

Meg Merrilies — (penés C Browne) 

Some o* small Poems written dur® a trip to Scotland (D*°) 


Part of an historical Tragedy on the fall of the Earl of Essex or E! of 
Leicester 


Lines sent in 1816 or thereabouts to Miss (MF.) 
cf. The Indicator 


A blank verse translation of one of Ronsard’s Sonnets — Sent to J.H.R. 
Part of a Prologue to “Otho.” 


Fragment of a fairy Tale sent to his Brother George — beginning “Now 
when the Monkey found himself alone” — 


The friends of Keats who contributed to Woodhouse’s collection of 
his poems in Hz and H2 were, then, Mary Frogley, John Hamilton 
Reynolds (perhaps unknowingly, as in the case of the letters, and per- 
haps through Taylor’s contriving) and various members of his family, 
Charles Brown, Benjamin Bailey indirectly through Taylor, and prob- 
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ably James Rice, as well as Woodhouse himself and undoubtedly John 
Taylor, Keats’s publisher, for whom the collection was made. Keats 
also knew of the work and apparently let Woodhouse borrow and copy 
his own manuscripts. 

As a result of the direct comparison of the Woodhouse transcripts 
in the Morgan and Harvard collections it has been possible to deter- 
mine for the first time the exact relationship of Woodhouse’s notes to 
his transcripts of Keats’s early poems. Certain conjectures on this sub- 
ject from time to time have raised doubts concerning the accuracy of 
Woodhouse’s information and even the degree of his friendship with 
Keats. Others, based on photographs and careful descriptions, have 
been so accurate as to lack only proof to make them conclusive. This 
paper has presented as proof a detailed description of the items com- 
pared. It has been shown, among other things, that Keats disclaimed 
authorship of the poem beginning ‘See! a ship in the bay is riding,’ 
which Mr Garrod published ® while admitting it doubtful; * and that 
Mr Finney was right in connecting with the sonnet ‘As from the dark- 
ening gloom . . .’ the shorthand note which states that the sonnet was 
written five days after the death of Keats’s grandmother. This, as Mr 
Garrod stated, establishes the sonnet as one of Keats’s earliest, since 
his grandmother was buried on 19 December 1814. 

There seems to be no reason to doubt the pains Woodhouse took to 
be accurate and to make his collection of ‘Keatsiana’ as complete as he 
possibly could. He had access, apparently, to the collections of most 
of Keats’s friends at one time or another, and it is evident he made his 
copies of the poems with their consent, whatever may have been the 
case respecting the poet’s letters. By bringing together Woodhouse’s 
statement of his reasons for making the collection * and two statements 
from his letters we have shown the high estimate he had made of Keats’s 
position among the English poets. It is hoped that this paper, by adding 
a little to the knowledge of Richard Woodhouse in his relation to 
Keats, has helped to establish his right to an important position among 
those who, by preserving all possible fragments of Keats’s writing, 
have provided so much of the material upon which the poet’s present 
reputation has been built. 

Maset A. E. STEeLe 


© P..<37. 

“P. lxvi. 

“ Times Literary Supplement, 19 December 1936. 
“P. 244, above. 








An Unpublished Dialogue by 


Marcel Proust 


COLLECTION of European autograph material, re- 

cently deposited in the Harvard College Library, includes 

a brief but characteristic manuscript by Marcel Proust. 

Through the kindness of the owner, and with the per- 
mission of the author’s niece, Mme Suzy Proust-Mante, we are privi- 
leged to publish it. It is a holograph on seven numbered pages of white 
laid note-paper, measuring 17.8 by 23 centimeters, and bearing these 
words in watermark: 


Au PrinTEMPsS 
Paris 
Nouveau Papier Frangais 


Since the piece is subdivided by Roman numerals into two almost 
equal parts, the break between them comes on the fourth page. The 
handwriting on the first three pages is light and fairly legible; that of 
the last four is heavier and more careless, more thickly encrusted with 
corrections and harder to decipher. The reduplication of the word 
‘pas,’ at the bottom of page three and the top of page four, suggests 
that Part I may have been copied from an earlier draft; while Part II 
may well be the rough original. The paper is not in the best of condi- 
tion, and the final page is torn at a tantalizing point (Plate Ib). Never- 
theless, since the author signed his composition, we may consider it 
finished, albeit unpolished. 

The dedication, which is in the darker and presumably later hand- 
writing, must have been written in afterwards (Plate Ia). We know 
from Proust’s correspondence what a deep and abiding impression was 
registered when, in 1890 or thereabouts, he met ‘le jeune et charmant 
et intelligent et bon et tendre Robert de Flers.’* Indeed Proust was so 
infatuated that his older friend, Gaston de Caillavet, began by showing 
jealousy toward the playwright whose theatrical career and subsequent 
fame he was to share. Meanwhile the three young writers collaborated, 
with Fernand Gregh, Léon Blum, and several other precocious talents, 


* Robert de Billy, ‘Une amitié de trente-deux ans,’ in Hommage a Marcel Proust 
(Cahiers Marcel Proust, I; Paris, 1927), p. 28. 
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in the publication of a little magazine, Le banquet. A report which 
Proust contributed to it in February, 1893, ‘La conférence parlemen- 
taire de la rue Serpente,’ was also dedicated to Robert de Flers.’ The 
compliment was returned some years later, in 1904, when Proust trans- 
lated Ruskin’s Bible of Amiens, and Robert de Flers especially gratified 
him by writing a friendly notice.* 

Proust’s professions of friendship often sound overstrained, but this 
particular friendship gave him occasion to justify what he had written 
to his friend: ‘Mon coeur ne connaitrait pas de bonheur parfait si tu 
étais triste ni de tristesse absolue si tu étais heureux . . .* Thus, when 
Robert de Flers married Sardou’s daughter, Proust extended his amity 
to Madame de Flers, and wistfully sought to share their mutual happi- 
ness. And when Robert’s grandmother, Madame de Roziére, died in 
1907, Proust published in the Figaro an obituary portrait, ‘Une grand’- 
mére.’* This informal memoir is worth rereading and reconsidering, 
as all of Proust’s early fragments are, in the light of his later develop- 
ment. It is commonly held that his own mother served as a model for 
the Grandmother, as well as for the Mother, in A la recherche du 
temps perdu. Yet, though he could draw the mother-son relationship 
out of his own experience, there are certain details of the grandmother- 
grandson relationship which seem to be drawn from his observation 
of Robert de Flers. 

Now Proust’s first important critical article was an attack on the 
Symbolist school — an attack from within the citadel, since it appeared 
in La revue blanche on 15 July 1896 under the title of ‘Contre l’ob- 
scurité.’ ° Repudiating obscurantism both in style and thought, it up- 
held the standard of more humane and classical masters — notably 
Anatole France, whose preface was currently sponsoring Proust’s first 
volume, Les plaisirs et les jours. It may be a consciousness of his own 
polemical efforts which leads him, in the manuscript printed below, to 
describe the color of hydrangeas as ‘décidée 4 lutter contre l’obscurité.’ 
There may even be a symbolic correspondence between these rare 
flowers and Les hortensias bleus, the collection of poems issued in 1896 
by the most dazzling of Proust’s friends, Robert de Montesquiou. 

* Marcel Proust, Chroniques (Paris, 1927), p. 133. 

* Quelques lettres de Marcel Proust a Jeanne, Simone, Gaston de Caillavet, Robert 
de Flers, Bertrand de Fénelon (Paris, 1929), pp. 43, 44- 

* Ibid., p. 35. 

* Chroniques, pp. 67 ff. 

* Ibid., pp. 137 ff. 
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(Those blue hydrangeas flower again in the autumnal scene that con- 
cludes Du cété de chez Swann.) At any rate we may infer that, if 
Proust’s phrase echoes his own title, the manuscript was written after 
the article. 

We may also infer that it was written sometime before an unpub- 
lished letter to Prince Antoine Bibesco, which Professor Philip Kolb — 
in his forthcoming book on the dating of Proust’s correspondence — 
will assign to the year 1904. Through Professor Kolb’s courtesy, I 
have been permitted to see a transcript of that letter, and to conjecture 
what bearing it may have upon the present material. It alludes to an 
unpublished dialogue which, like the one that follows below, is said 
to take place during the month of September. Yet the two can scarcely 
be identical, for the letter goes on to lament the fact that the dialogue 
is in the hands of a procrastinating publisher; while the state of our 
manuscript does not permit the assumption that the author destined it 
for other eyes than his own. It is safer, perhaps, to assume two versions 
of one developing theme, fragmentary but closely related by-products 
of the organic process by which everything that Proust valued sooner 
or later found its way into his ultimate novel. 

Though Proust and Robert de Flers and their friends were much 
given to theatricals, particularly during the eighteen-nineties, we must 
not be misled by the form of the sketch before us. Its nature is far too 
intimate for dramatic presentation, too intimate — Proust may have 
come to feel — for publication at the time. It is not a drama, after all, 
but a dialogue; its models are not to be sought on the stage but in the 
nursery, in the children’s classics of the Comtesse de Ségur. One of 
them, which takes the countryside for its setting, is actually entitled 
Les vacances (1869). Proust could scarcely have avoided a juvenile ex- 
posure to these exemplary dialogues between good and bad children. 
They provided a simple, or rather a simpliste, medium in which to de- 
velop his precocity: to stress the unique contrast between innocence 
and corruption, childish naiveté and worldly sophistication, that 
Anatole France already discovered in Proust’s juvenilia. 

As for Proust’s ‘Vacances,’ the term is equivocal. Leisure always 
meant a great deal to him, and so did childhood memories of vacations 
in the country or at the seaside. As he oscillated from society to soli- 
tude, he became increasingly aware of the emptiness of his own life 
and the vacancies left by the absence of those he loved. Both signif- 
icances are always present in Les plaisirs et les jours, where most of 
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the slender bulk of Proust’s writing up to that point was gathered to- 
gether in ambivalent juxtaposition. Our manuscript, though it seems 
to have been written somewhat later, is linked to many of those printed 
sketches. On the social side, for example, it echoes Proust’s variation 
on the theme of Boileau and of classical satire, ‘Un diner en ville.’ * On 
the other side, moving from the city to the suburbs, it has its counter- 
part in ‘Rencontre au bord du lac’: in the lover’s isolation and desola- 
tion when, in the Bois near the vesteurent: at Armenonville, he mistakes 
another woman for his departed mistress.° 

Places and place-names, landscapes and landmarks, are froughe for 
Proust with sentimental and moral associations. Careful readers of A la 
recherche du temps perdu have discovered that the Bois de Boulogne 
occupies a special and strategic position on his carte de tendre.° The 
park itself is an eternal garden of womanhood, where artifice achieves 
its transient victories over nature. The Avenue des Acacias is bright- 
ened by the vision of Odette de Crécy; while Swann’s suspicions of a 
Lesbian episode in her past are associated with an island in the lake.’ A 
half-deserted restaurant on that island comes to loom very large in the 
narrator’s mind as the scene of an unrealized assignation. Its object is 
Madame de Stermaria, whose very name is enshrouded in the mists 
of another isle, the isle of Brittany. Thinking of her, he confesses, 


. Pile de Bois m’avait semblé faite pour le plaisir . . . un royaume 
romanesque des rencontres incertaines et des mélancolies amour- 


me. . ?* 


The tryst, arranged by one letter, is cancelled by another; the illu- 
sory Madame de Stermaria slips out of the narrator’s life just as the 
even more elusive Albertine slips in. It is not until she has disappeared 
in her turn that he realizes the retrospective irony: the displacement 
of one heroine by another, of unfulfilled hopes by grimly attested fears. 
(In the later volume, which is imperfectly revised, Madame has be- 
come Mademoiselle de Stermaria.)** It might therefore be said that 
‘Vacances’ fills the gap created by that lady’s failure to keep her ap- 


" Les plaisirs et les jours (Paris, 1924), p. 161. 

* Ibid., pp. 203 ff. 

*E.g., Frances Virginia Fardwell, Landscape in the Works of Marcel Praust (The 
Catholic University of America Studies in Romance Languages and Literatures, 
XXXV; Washington, 1948), pp. 165, 196. 

* Du cété de chez Swann (Paris, 1919), Il, 292-301, 213. 

™ Le cété de Guermantes (Paris, 1921), Il, 70, 71. 

* Albertine disparue (Paris, 1925), 1, 137-142. 
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pointment in A la recherche du temps perdu. If not to the locale of 
the earlier piece, then to a closely neighboring spot which is also 
‘romanesque’ if not ‘poétique,’ the novel obsessively returns. The old 
resolution — nous n’irons plus au bois — cannot be sustained. But alas, 
the trees sympathize in vain with the pathos of the situation; the little 
pavilion remains all too unfrequented; and the narrator finds that lost 
love, like the wraith of Odette, cannot be recaptured. 

Happiness and sadness are intermixed through ‘Vacances’: .. . 
‘beaucoup de plaisir, hélas!’ But despite the missing corner of the sev- 
enth page, a happy ending is promised by the final affirmative. Hope 
and fear are displaced by revulsion and recuperation. The concluded 
affair, though unsatisfactory, was tangible enough; and the new lovers 
seem to be reaching an understanding. The sources of misunderstand- 
ing, nonetheless, are never very far from the surface. ‘Pour imaginer 
le leur,’ the maxim adumbrates the full analysis, ‘nous prétons aux 
autres notre propre vie.’ Henri is quite as perversely jealous as Alber- 
tine’s jailer, as hopelessly spoiled as Proust’s narrator’s Mother’s boy. 
‘Je suis sure,’ he is told, ‘que tu pourrais écrire une piéce si tu n’étais 
pas si chiffe, mon petit.’ And Frangoise, transposing the second person 
plural into the singular, also seems to transpose the respective genders, 
taking the initiative and playing the suitor. Whether their relationship 
mirrors the recurrent triangular pattern, in which Proust states a con- 
flict between homosexuality and heterosexuality, is a question which 
transcends the scope of this introductory note.” 

Since the biography of Proust has yet to be written, and future study 
of his cahiers is bound to change our interpretation of his work, the 
following pages may add a few touches to that revaluation which — 
true to the Proustian doctrines of value and character — his students 
ought constantly to be making. At all events it does not seem that 
these pages have gone heretofore unpublished for lack of intrinsic 
merit or interest, but rather because — to the scrutinizing eye — they 
may have seemed almost too revealing. In transcribing them, I should 
have deemed it impertinent to modify the spontaneous irregularities of 
spelling, syntax, and style. On the other hand, I have tried as far as 
possible to overtake the author at his task, by recording all the dis- 
carded variants insofar as they have not quite been obliterated. These 
retracted expressions, or else my very tentative efforts to recapture 


*See Robert Vigneron, ‘Genése de Swann,’ Revue d'histoire de la philosopbie, 
nouv. sér., fasc. 17 (1937), 67-115. 
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them, are presented within brackets; while italics are used to indicate 
Proust’s second thoughts, where they fall between the lines of a heavily 


rewritten manuscript. The pagination, also included in brackets, is his 
own. 


Harry Levin 


[Page 1] 


Vacances 


Frangoise — Henri — Premiers jours de Septembre 


a Robert de Flers 


Frangoise. Puisque vous étes seul a Paris, nous pourrions peut’étre 
diner ensemble . . quelque part... (Un silence) (plus bas) nous 


rentrerions ensuite chez moi... _Y a-t-il un endroit qui vous plaise 
mieux qu’un autre 


Henri. Il y a dans le bois un restaurant ot j’ai déjeuné l’autre jour et 
qui est charmant. [Un peu avant d’arriver les arbres s’écartent et font 
presque traverser un fourré. Mais un peu avant d’arriver les arbres 
s‘écartent pour vous laisser passer, vous.] Assez longtemps avant 
d’arriver on est accueilli par des arbres qui s’écartent pour vous laisser 
passer, vous devancent et vous escortent, souriants, silencieux et génés, 
appuyés les uns aux autres comme pour prendre une contenance. Puis 
il y a une pelouse au milieu de laquelle vivent quelques hétres assemblés. 
L’emplacement qu’ils occupent semble avoir été |’objet d’un choix. 
Ils paraissent se plaire la. Au fond il y a un orme un peu fou qui pour 
les rumeurs les plus insignifiantes que lui apporte le vent fait avec ses 
branches une mimique passionnée qui n’en finit plus. Aussi les autres 
le laissent tranquille. I] est la tout seul. Et devant, c’est le lac, sur l’eau 
du quel un saule remue ses branches sans arréter . . C’est comme une 


maladie qu’il aurait, comme ces gens qui ne peuvent pas arréter une 
minute de trembler . . [Page 2] 


Francoise distraite 
Ca fait bien des choses tout cela 
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Henri: Oui et nous ne sommes pas encore arrivés. Mais ¢a te suffit 
comme cela n’est-ce pas? 


Francoise C’est un endroit poetique 
Henri. C’est plutét un endroit romanesque 
Francoise Alors . . (un silence) ce sera trés bien pour nous 


Henri tristement. Un peu trop bien. Il y a des endroits qui semblent 
préparés pour [recevoir] loger le bonheur. Les choses paraissent toutes 
prétes a le recevoir, leur beauté |’attend, leur silence l’épie, leur solitude 
promet de le cacher, leur amitié de veiller sur lui. Quand on vient dans 
ces endroits 14 mettre beaucoup moins que [le bonheur] /wi, on sent 
plus tristement qu’ailleurs que ce serait bien doux de |’avoir, le bonheur. 
Nulle part on n’est si malheureux [que d] 


Francoise Ce que je vois dans ce que tu dis la c’est que ce n’est pas trés 
gentil, tu sais. 


Henri. Je le sais. Mais tu ne doutes pas du plaisir que j’ai 4 étre auprés 
de toi ma petite amie et si je ne peux pas avoir de grand bonheur avec 
toi c’est que je ne peux pas— d'ici longtemps peut’étre —en avoir 
avec personne. Et puis vois-tu il y a cela aussi: ce bel endroit je sais 
qu'elle y allait. 


Francoise. Avec toi? [Page 3] 


Non, avec l’un, avec l’autre — (Silence). — Mais ¢a ne fait rien nous 
irons. Viens me prendre demain a 8 heures 4 


Francoise 8 heures % c’est un peu tard tu sais, parceque nous ne pour- 
rons pas rentrer chez moi avant minuit et en ce moment il n’y a [que 


moi de] plus d’autre locataire que moi, [a] le concierge éteint de bonne 
heure. 


Henri. Nous n’aurons pas besoin de rentrer chez toi. Il n’y a jamais 
personne dans ce petit pavillon du Bois. Nous dinerons dans une 
chambre qui donne sur |’eau. Avant qu’il ne fasse nuit tu verras 
comme les hortensias du bord ont alors une couleur douce mais brave 
et décidée a lutter contre l’obscurité. Et quand il fera nuit tout 4 
fait c’est 4 peine si tu devineras les cygnes qui feront silencieusement 
passer sur l’eau inquiéte et sombre leur un peu moindre obscurité. 


Alors nous pourrons faire tout ce que nous voudrons. Personne ne 
nous dérangera. 
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Francoise C'est joli ce que tu dis, je suis sure que tu pourrais écrire 
une piéce si tu n’étais pas si chiffe, mon petit. 


Henri douleureusement. C’est joli? Ne me dis pas cela! Du reste je 
sais que non 


Francoise Ca n’est pas désagréable ce que je te dis. Pourquoi cela t’en- 
nuierait-il que ce soit joli 


Henri. Parceque je n’ai jamais rien pu lui dire de joli a elle. Alors tu 
comprends j’aime autant étre aussi béte avec les autres, pour ne pas 
[Page 4] pas avoir de regrets 


Francoise Pourquoi est-ce que tu ne lui as jamais rien dit de bien 
Henri, parceque je l’aimais et parcequelle n’était pas intelligente 
Francoise. Je ne suis pas intelligente non plus, moi. 

Henri. Mais avec toi je ne fais pas attention. 

Francoise. Tu pourrais étre poli, dis donc 

Henri. Je le peux si tu le veux. 


Francoise, un silence. Je ne le veux pas. 


II 
Au Pavillon du Bois 


[Henri] Francoise Qu’est-ce que tu as? tu ne t’es pas amusé? 


Henri tristement: Si. 


Francoise [tu] en arrivant tu disais gaiement: “oh que je vais m’en- 
nuyer!” [Tu n’étais pas encore que je vais m’ennuyer.] et Tu avais 
l’air enchanté. Et maintenant que tu t’es amusé tu as l’air d’un triste! 
Et méme pendant, tu sais, tu avais l’air triste [et méme pendant]. Et 
pourtant tu ne me diras pas que tu [ét] t’es ennuyé. 


Henri Je ne te le dirai pas. 


Francoise. Tu étais si pressé que [qu] tu me pouvais plus attendre et 
quand le gargon a apporté la salade de légumes tu as dit: “Gargon 
nous ne prendrons pas de salade, [alle] remportez-la [”] et ne revenez 
pas avant que je vous appelle.” Il voulait insister pour que tu la goites 
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Tu étais furieux x [co] C'est comme Quand on est pressé d’aller 
diner en ville on est en colére contre les [Page 5] encombrements. 
Est-ce que je dis la vérité 


Henri toute la vérité 


Francoise Alors? 


Henri. Je ne peux pas t’expliquer. Ou méme Si, je peux. [Quand je 
dis qu’] Elle s’amusait, tu sais. Alors quand je m’amuse et que [je] 
cela m’ennuie, je me dis ce n’est pas si drole que ¢a de s’amuser. 
Je savais qu’elle venait souvent ici. Si je m’étais ennuyé 4 jurer de n’y 
plus revenir, je me serais dit. Ce n’est pas folichon ce petit pavillon du 
Bois. [Si] Je n’ai pas besoin de me tracasser en pensant qu’elle y venait 
souvent. Ce n’est pas plus amusant que ¢a, ce n’est pas la peine d’étre 
jaloux. Mais j’ai eu beaucoup de plaisir tout a l’heure avec toi, Fran- 
coise, beaucoup de plaisir, hélas! Et [la] aussitét cette méme sensation 
si forte je l’imagine éprouvée par Francoise, donnée a elle par d’autres. 
Et cela me fait beaucoup plus de peine encore que cela ne m’a fait de 
plaisir. 


Francoise Beaucoup plus? Sois sincére. 


Henri. Non: autant; non: un peu moins puis que je recommencerai. 
Mais cela m’en fait encore. Vois-tu Francoise [nos chagrins faisons 


Francoise; est-ce que tu crois que tu te rehabitueras | 


nous décidons nous-méme nos chagrins, en choisissant nos plaisirs, car 
[une méme flamme les alimente] les uns ne sont que l envers des autres. 
[Les] Si nous n’avions jamais connu le plaisir nous ne connaitrions pas 
la jalousie, puis que [la ja] étre jaloux c’est imaginer le plaisir d’une 
femme que nous aimons. Pour imaginer la leur Nous prétons aux autres 
notre propre vie [pour imaginer la]. Et les [moines] saints ne sont pas 
malheureux parcequ’ils sont bons. Mais [ne t’inqu rassure] console-toi 
Francoise, Si tant est que mon chagrin t ennuie \es plus grandes | Page 
6] douleurs ont une fin. (Tu vois que je recommence a pouvoir con- 
naitre le plaisir, sans trop de peu a peu.] Est-ce que je n’ai pas fait des 
progrés depuis l’année derniére ot je ne pouvais pas t’approcher. 
Francoise, beaucoup de progrés, je suis bien heureuse. Mais tu ne veux 
toujours pas m’embrasser 
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Henri. Oh! cela c’est la derniére chose. Quand je le pourrai c’est que 
je serai bien guéri. 

Francoise Pourquoi la derniére? 


Henri; peut’étre parcequ’ [elle] quand on embrasse on est plus calme, 
on peut penser. [Ce] Le baiser c’est une sensation a laquelle on peut 
méler trop de souvenirs. Le reste se fait plus aveuglément. Et puis le 
reste, avec elle, je ne me le rappelle méme plus. Et c’était fini depuis 
longtemps que je l’embrassais encore. (Il [se met a pleurer.] a Pair 
navreé ) 


Frangoise []’autre aime prés de la] Mais qu’est-ce qui te dit qu’elle en 
aimait d’autres. Tout ¢a ce sont des potins. [Il ne faut jamais croire] 
Moi je ne le crois pas 


Henri _ tues gentile 

Francoise. Elle t’aimait. Elle t’aime 

Henri _ tu es bonne. 

[La lumiére de clair de lune entre par la fenétre] 


Henri [Regarde comme] s’approche de la fenétre et regarde le clair 
de lune. 


Francoise tu [regardes] connais le clair de lune, tu as écrit de belles 
choses dessus. 


Henri. Je me figure qu’il me [voit] connait un peu aussi. Voila si long- 
temps qu’il voit mes chagrins. (Ses yeux se mouillent.) 


Francoise: Ne reste pas la si cela te fait mal 


Henri cela ne me fait pas mal. [cela me fait de bien. C’est la mé- 
chanceté qui] [Page 7] Ja méchanceté me fait mal. Mais [c’est] 
lamitié, méme des choses, [qui] m/’attendrit. [B] Souvent quand 
j'avais passé la nuit a |’attendre, j’allais sur le balcon quand le soleil 
était déja haut, 7étais glacé comme les gens qui ont trop de chagrin 
et quand [il] Je soleil me jetait son manteau de chaleur sur les épaules, 
quand [il me] sur mes yeux [mis clos a dessein] que je fermais a demi 
pour le plus finement sentir il passait sa main de lumiére, [je ne] c’est 
seulement par des larmes que je pouvais répondre a ses présents. 
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Francoise. Ecoute allons nous en il est tard. [Crois-tu a] Quand crois- 
tu que tu [soies guéri.] cesseras de Paimer? 


Henri Quand j[e]’en aimerai une autre. Jusqu’a ce qu’il y ait un 
nouveau souverain, c’est encore [le] au nom du précédent qu’on obéit, 
souvent bien malgré soi. 


Francoise. Et quand crois-tu que tu en aimeras une autre. 


Henri. Je suis prét pour cela maintenant. Mais cela ne dépend pas de 
moi seulement, cela dépend aussi d’elle 


Francoise se méprenant: de moi 
Henri oh non! 


Francoise de qui. 


[paper torn] nri je ne sais pas moi. Je ne crois pas que je |’aime en- 
core [paper torn] peux te dire oui 


Marcel Proust 











Melville’s Reading 
A Check-List of Books Owned and Borrowed 


Ill 


(Continued) 


H 


236. Habington, William. Habington’s 
Castara, with a Preface and Notes, by 
Charles A. Elton . . . Bristol, Gutch, 
[1812]. 

‘H. Melville Dec. 9. *70. N. Y. Vide A. 
Hallam — Remains [No. 237a] —P. 216.7% 
Annotated. (PUL) 


Hall, Abraham Oakey: see No. 143. 


237. Hall, Basil. Schloss Hainfeld; or, 
A Winter in Lower Styria . . . Edin- 
burgh, Cadell, 1836. 

‘Hall’s Schloss’ charged to Lemuel Shaw 
by BoA 27 Jun-z5 Aug 1848; Melville 
was in Boston 12 Jul-after 17[?] Jul. 
237a. Hallam, Arthur Henry. Remains 
in Verse and Prose . . . With a Pre- 
face and Memoir . . . Boston, Tick- 
nor and Fields, 1863. 
Either owned or borrowed by Melville: 
cf. the citation in No. 236, acquired 9 
Dec 1870. 

238. Hare, Julius Charles. Guesses at 
Truth, by Two Brothers. Third Edi- 
tion, First Series. London, Taylor and 
Walton, 1847. Second Edition, with 
Large Additions, Second Series. Lon- 
don, Taylor and Walton, 1848. 2 v. 
‘Guesses at Truth 1.2’ charged to Lemuel 
Shaw by BoA 26 Jun-16 July 1852; Mel- 
ville was in Boston 3-6 and 13-16 Jul. 

Harper’s Classical Library: see No. 147. 

Harper’s Family Library: see No. 211. 

239. Harper’s Fifth Reader... New 

York, Harper, 1889. 

25 Sep 1889: copy sent with note from the 


publisher (HCL) acknowledging Mel- 
ville’s permission to include an extract 
from Moby-Dick and a_ biographical 
sketch. 

240. Harper’s Monthly Magazine. New 
York, 1850- . Melville’s term of sub- 
scription: 1851[?]—Mar 1859. 

30 Sep 1851: ‘Magazine: 1 yr. [$]2’ (HCL- 
H, 25 Nov 1851). 15 Nov 1852: ‘Maga- 
zine 1 year [$]2’ (HCL-H, 21 Mar 1853). 
12 Apr 1855: ‘St to Magazine 3 yrs., com 
May Ne? 55 [Melville noted here: ‘Charged 
to May 1856] [$]6° (HCL-H, 6 Mar 
1856). 21 Jan 1858: ‘Subs" to Magazine, 
one year [Melville noted here: ‘(to May 
1857)’] [$]2” (HCL-H. 8 Sep 1859). 16 
Aug 1859: ‘[Subs® to] Mag., 2 y. to [Maria 
Gansevoort Melville] [Melville noted 
here: ‘(to May 1859)’] $4’ and ‘to H Mel- 
ville [Melville noted here: ‘Error’, addin 

below: “To May 1859 — stopped in Marc 

59)’] $4 (HCL-H, 8 Sep 1859). A par- 
tial collection of Melville’s contributions 
to Nos. 240 and 413, 1853-56, assembled 
in a binder by Mrs Melville, survives 
(Metcalf). 


241. Harper’s Weekly; a Journal of 
Civilization. New York, 1857-1916. 
Melville’s term of subscription: 1861- 
62[?]; bound volumes: 5-9. * 


20 Jun 1859: ‘Subs® to Wkly, 2 y. to Mrs. 
M[aria] G[ansevoort] Melville [$]3.34 
(HCL-H, 8 Sep 1859). 7 Oct 1859: 
‘Weekly, Nos ros-122 to Mrs MGM 
[$].547 (HCL-H, 31 Mar 1862). 6 Jul 
1861: ‘Weekly, one year [$]1.80’ (HCL- 
H, 31 Mar 1862). 19 Oct 1865: ‘4 vols. 
Weekly [$]18.67’ (HCL-H, 20 Oct 1865). 
11 Jan 1866: ‘1 vol Weekly $4.67’ (HCL- 
H, 24 Jul 1866). Five bound volumes sur- 
vive (Chapin), inscribed as follows in 
Melville’s hand: v. 5 (1861): ‘Malcolm 


 ‘T would in particular name Habington’s “Castara,” as one of those works which make 
us proud of living in the same land, and inheriting the same associations, with its true- 
hearted and simple-minded author’ (Hallam, Remains, Boston, 1863, p. 216). 
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Melville N. Y. Xmas. 1865’; v. 6 (1862): 


‘Stanwix Melville New York— Xmas 
1865’; v. 7 (1863): ‘Bessie Melville New 
York. Xmas. 1865’; v. 8 (1864): ‘Fanny 


Melville N. Y. Xmas. 1865’; v. 9 (1865): 
‘Dolly [Mrs Melville] New York. 60 E. 
26th Xmas 1865.’ 


242. Hart, Joseph C. The Romance of 
Yachting: Voyage the First . . . New 
York, Harper, 1848. 

Melville read but refused to review Hart’s 
‘crucifying Romance of Yachting’ for the 
Literary World, as explained in a detailed 
letter to Evert Duyckinck of 14 Nov 1848 
(NYPL-D): ‘Take it back, I beseech. . . .’ 


243. Hartley, David. Observations on 
Man, His Frame, His Duty, and His 
Expectations. In Two Parts . . . Lon- 
don, Johnson, 1801. 3 v. 


‘Hartley on Man 1.2.3’ borrowed from 
NYSL 17 Jan-22 Feb 1848. 


244. Hawthorne, Julian. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and His Wife; a Biogra- 
phy .. . Boston, Osgood, 1885. 2 v. 


‘Herman from Lizzie [Mrs Melville] June 
1885’. (Metcalf) 


245. Hawthorne, Nathaniel. The Blithe- 
dale Romance . . . Boston, Ticknor, 
Reed, and Fields, 1852. 

‘Mrs Herman Melville ros East 18th st —’. 
Presumably the copy of the first American 
edition, published 14 Jul 1852, which 
Hawthorne ordered sent to Melville: cf. 
Hawthorne’s letter of 7 Jul 1852 (YUL) 
to his publisher, W. D. Ticknor. (HCL) 


246. ——. The House of the Seven 
Gables, a Romance . . . Boston, Tick- 
nor, Reed, and Fields, 1851. 

‘Herman Melville, from Nath! Hawthorne 
[Melville’s hand].’; ‘April 11 1851 Fri- 
day evening. S{ophia] A. H[awthorne] 
[Mrs Hawthorne’s hand].’; ‘Lenox, Mass. 
[Mrs Melville’s hand]’. Marked. (HCL) 


247. ——. The Marble Faun: or, The 
Romance of Monte Beni . . . Boston, 
Ticknor and Fields, 1860. 2 v. 


‘Mr Herman Melville with the best wishes 
of his friend and neighbour S[arah] A. 
M[orewood]. 1860’; in v. 1 Melville has 
added: ‘Pittsfield. June,. Annotated. 
Read on Melville’s ‘Meteor’ voyage in 
1860: v. 2, 136 is annotated ‘(Lat. 41° 
South Atlantic)’. (HCL) 
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248. ——. Mosses from an Old Manse 
- New York, Wiley and Putnam, 

1846. 2 v. in 1. 
‘H. Melville. from Aunt M 
Thomas Melville]. Pittsfield. hy. “ 
1850’; inside the front cover is fixed. a bit 
of moss, with the following inscription: 
‘This moss was gathered in Salem, and 
therefore I place it here for a frontispiece. 
P. S. It may be objected that this is sea- 
moss;— but then, it only went to sea— 
like many young mortals—in its youth, 
and to my certain knowledge has been 
ashore ever since. Added in pencil: 
‘August 1850.’; v. 1, p. 189: ‘May 1865’. 
Annotated (cf. Part Il, p. 157 and n. 67). 
(HCL) 


249. ——. Our Old Home. A Series of 

English Sketches . . . Boston, Ticknor 
and Fields, 1863. 
‘H. Melville Jan 8th 1868 N. Y.’ Title- 
page, beneath author’s name: ‘(May 109, 
1864)’ (the date of Hawthorne’s death). 
(HCL) 


250. ——. Passages from the American 
Note-Books . . . Boston, Ticknor and 
Fields, 1868. 2 v. 

V. 2: ‘H. Melville June 8’70 N. Y.’ Anno- 
tated by Mrs Melville. (HCL) 


251. ——. Passages from the English 
Note-Books . . . Boston, Fields, Os- 
good, 1870. 2 v. 

(HCL) 


252. . Passages from the French 
and Italian Note-Books . . . Boston, 
Osgood, 1872. 2 v. 

V. 1: ‘H. Melville March 23, ’72 N. Y? 
Marked. (HCL) 


253. ——. The Scarlet Letter, a Ro- 
mance ... Boston, Ticknor, Reed, 
and Fields, 1850. 


‘H. Melville July 1870 N. Y.’ (HCL) 





254. ——. Septimius Felton; or The 
Elixir of Life . . . Boston, Osgood, 
1872. 


‘Herman from Lizzie [Mrs Melville] 
Aug 1 — 1872’. (HCL) 

255. ——. The Snow-Image, and Other 
Twice-Told Tales . . . Boston, Tick- 
nor and Fields, 1865. 


‘H. Melville Jan 6. ’71 N. Y.’ Marked. 
(HCL) 
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256. ——. Tanglewood Tales, for Girls 
and Boys; Being a Second Wonder- 
Book . . . Boston, Ticknor, Reed, and 
Fields, 1853. 

‘Master Malcolm Melville, A New Year’s 
Present From his Uncle, John C. Hoadley, 
Pittsfield, Jany 1. 1854.’ (HCL) 


257. ——. True Stories from History 
and Biography . . . Boston, Ticknor, 
Reed, and Fields, 1851. 

‘Malcolm Melville, from Mrs. Haw- 
thorne [Melville’s hand].’ (HCL) 


258. ——. Twice-Told Tales . . . Bos- 
ton, American Stationers Co., 1837. 
‘Hawthorne’s Tales.’ borrowed from 


Evert Duyckinck in 1849, on or after 
20 Jul (NYPL-BL). 


259. . Twice-Told Tales . . 
Series. Boston, Munroe, 1845. 
‘Herman Melville, from Nath! Hawthorne. 
Jany 224 1850 [Melville’s hand].’; ‘Katha- 
rine G. Binnian’. The date 1850 is an 
error for 1851; the two had first met in 
Aug 1850. Mrs Hawthorne’s journal- 
entry for 22 Jan 1851 records a meeting 
on that date (Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, 
Memories of Hawthorne, Boston and New 
York, 1897, p. 143). Marked. (HCL) 


260. ——. Twice-Told Tales ... Vol- 
ume II. Boston, Munroe, 1842. 
‘Herman Melville, from Nath! Hawthorne 
[Melville’s hand]’; ‘Katharine G. Bin- 
nian’. Annotated. (HCL) 


261. ——. A Wonder-Book for Girls 
and Boys... With Engravings by 
Baker from Designs by Billings. Bos- 
ton, Ticknor, Reed, and Fields, 1852. 
‘Master Malcolm Melville from Mr Haw- 
thorne Nov: 7th 1851 [Melville’s hand].’ 
(HCL) 


. First 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel: see also No. 387. 


Life 
of Benjamin Robert Haydon, Histori- 


262. Haydon, Benjamin Robert. 
cal Painter, from His Autobiography 
and Journals. Edited and Compiled by 
Tom Taylor . . . New York, Harper, 
1853. 2 V. 

7 Apr 1854: ‘1 Haydon [$]1 31’ (HCL-H, 
6 Oct 1854). 


263. ——. Painting, and the Fine Arts: 
Being the Articles under Those Heads 
Contributed to the Seventh Edition of 


Harvard Library Bulletin 


the Encyclopedia Britannica, by B. R. 
Haydon ...and William Hazlitt 
. . . Edinburgh, Black, 1838. * 

Described as containing ‘Melville’s full 
name in lead pencil’ (letter of 29 Oct 
1947 from Mr Albert Mordell, the former 
owner). Present location unknown. 


264. Hazlitt, William. Political Essays, 
with Sketches of Public Characters .. . 
London, Hone, 1819. 

‘Political Essays’ borrowed from NYSL 
18-26 Apr 1890. 


265. ——. The Round Table: A Col- 
lection of Essays on Literature, Men, 
and Manners... Edinburgh, Con- 
stable, 1817. 2 v. in 1. 

‘H. Melville May 11 ’70 N. Y.’; book- 


plate: ‘. . . ALEX® orR vieToR’. Annotated. 


(YUL) 


266. ——. Table Talk; or, Original 
Essays on Men and Manners. Second 
Edition . .. London, Colburn, 1824. 
2 V. 

‘Table Talk 1 & 2’ charged to Lemuel 
Shaw by BoA 27 Jun-20 Sep 1848; Mel- 
ville was in Boston 12 Jul-after 17[?] Jul. 


Hazlitt, William: see also No. 263. 


267. Hector, Annie (French). A Wom- 
an’s Heart. A Novel. By Mrs. Alex- 
ander [pseud.] . . . New York, Lovell, 
[1890]. 

‘Womans Heart’ borrowed from NYSL 
18-28 Apr 1891. 


268. Heine, Heinrich. The Poems of 
Heine, Complete: Translated in the 
Original Metres. With a Sketch of 
Heine’s Life. By Edgar Alfred Bow- 
ring. London, Bohn, 1861. 

‘H Melville March 17, 1862 H. M.’ An- 
notated. (Osborne) 


269. Hemans, Felicia Dorothea (Browne). 
The Poetical Works ... New Edi- 
tion. Illustrated with Steel Engravings. 
Boston, Phillips, Sampson, 1859. 
‘Bessie Melville From her Father Xmas 
1862 [Melville’s hand]’. (HCL) 


270. Herbert, George. The Temple 
... The Priest to the Temple... 
Philadelphia, Hazard, 1855 or 1857. 


In vd to an inquiry from George L. 
Duyckinck, who had published his Life 
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of George Herbert in 1858, Melville’s let- 
ter to Duyckinck of 14 Dec 1859 (NYPL- 
D) describes an unnamed book: ‘Pages, 
384; Price 25 cts (at least that’s all I gave 
for it) Publisher, Willis P. Hazard, Phil 
{adelphia].— Date, 1857. As to the size 
—there you have me. But by rule, it is 
5% In. by 4%, and 1 In. thick... . The 
Library of Congress lists an edition of 
The Temple published by Hazard in 1855 
containing 384 pp., but no 1857 edition has 
been located. Roorbach’s Addenda to the 
Bibliotheca Americana, May, 1855, to 
March, 1858, lists no Hazard edition of 
Herbert. 


Herodotus: see No. 147. 


271. Herrick, Robert. Hesperides: or 

The Works Both Humane and Divine 
of Robert Herrick . . . Boston, Little, 
Brown, 1856. 2 v. 
V. 1: ‘H. Melville Sept 1859’. V. 2: ‘H 
Melville Pittsfield Sep. 1859’. Marked. 
(V. 1 examined by Raymond Weaver, 
who gave publication date as 1854; present 
location unknown. V. 2 in HCL) 


Hesiodus: see No. 276. 


272. Hildreth, Richard. The History 
of the United States of America, from 
the Adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion to the End of the Sixteenth Con- 
gress ... New York, Harper, 1851- 
52. 3 v. Melville’s holding: 2 v. only. 
10 Nov 1851: ‘1 vols. 4 & 5 Hildreth [$]3’ 

lus ‘Freight p?¢ eet ree [$.]75’ (HCL- 
, 25 Nov 1851). is work is a continu- 
ation of v. 1-3 of Hildreth’s History, 
which had been published in 1849; one 
of the unidentified charges listed as Nos. 


81 and 82 may have applied to the earlier 
volumes. 


‘Hinkleman’: see No. 559. 


A History of the County of Berkshire, 
Massachusetts: see No. 216. 


273. Hoadley, John Chipman, ed. Me- 
morial of Henry Sanford Gansevoort, 
Captain Fifth Artillery . . . Colonel 
Thirteenth New York State Volunteer 
Cavalry . . . Printed for Private Dis- 
tribution. Boston, Rand, Avery, 1875. 
‘Mr & Mrs Herman Melville. with the 
love of Catherine Gansevoort Lansing. 
Albany N. Y. Dec. 1877.’ (Metcalf) 


274. Hoffmann, Ernst Theodor Ama- 


deus. Nachtstiicke, Hera 

von dem Verfasser der Fantasiestiicke 
in Callot’s Manier. Berlin, Realschul- 
buchhandlung, 1817 [1816-17]. 2 v. 
‘Hoffman's Nachstucke’ charged to Lem- 
uel Shaw by BoA 27 Nov-9 Dec 1854; 
Melville was in Boston 28 Nov-[?]. 


275. Hoffmann-Donner, Heinrich. Slov- 


enly Peter; or, Pleasant Stories and 
Funny Pictures. Translated from the 
German. Philadelphia, Hazard, 1851. 
Mrs Metcalf states that this copy has | 
been in the family: ‘Mother [Frances Mi 
ville Thomas] and Aunt Bessie [Melville] 
knew the stories by heart.’ (Metcalf) 


Holden’s Dollar Magazine: see No. 189. 


276. Homerus. Homer’s Batrachomyo- 


machia, Hymns, and Epigrams. He- 
siod’s Works and Days. Muszus’ 
Hero and Leander. Juvenal’s Fifth 
Satire. Translated by George Chap- 
man. With Introduction and Notes, 
by Richard Hooper . . . London, 
Smith, 1858. 

‘H. Melville from George Duyckinck Nov. 
1858’; ‘C[ape] H[orn] 2 [1860].’ Marked. 
(HCL) 


277. ——. The Iliads of Homer, Prince 


of Poets. Never Before in Any 
Language Truly Translated, with a 
Comment on Some of His Chief 
Places. Done According to the Greek 
by George Chapman. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Richard Hooper 
. . » London, Smith, 1857. 2 v. 

V. 1, 2: ‘H Melviile from George Duyck- 
inck Nov. 1858. V. 1: ‘Pittsfield’; 
‘Cl{ape] H[orn] 2 [1860].’ V. 2: ‘Cape 
Horn. 2. “Meteor” & “Derby”’. Anno- 
tated. (HCL) 


278. ——. The Odysseys of Homer, 


Translated According to the Greek, 
by George Chapman. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Richard Hooper 
. . » London, Smith, 1857. 2 v. 

V. 1, 2: ‘H. Melville from George Duyck- 
inck Nov. 1858’; ‘C{ape] {orn} 2.’ 
V. 1: ‘Pacific Ocean Oct 34 1860. 700 
miles from San Francisco.’ Annotated. 
(HCL) 
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Homerus: see also No. 147.” 


279. Hood, Thomas. The Poetical 
Works .. . [With a Memoir of the 
Author by Richard Monckton Milnes.] 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1860. 2 v. 

V. 1, 2: ‘H Melville Feb 14 1862 N.Y? 
Marked. (Osborne) 


280. . Up the Rhine... 
Edition unknown, possibly London, 1840, 
or Frankfort, 1840. ‘“Up the Rhine” Co- 
logne’ (HCL-L) bought at Cologne, Ger- 
many, Dec 1849. 


281. Hope, Thomas. Anastasius; or, 
Memoirs of a Greek .. . 2 v. 
Edition unidentified. ‘Anastasius (2 vol)’ 
bought by Melville in Paris for ‘{about] 
4 [francs]’ (HCL-L); seized by customs 
officials at Dover, England, on 13 Dec 
1849 (HCL-J). 


282. ——. Anastasius; or, Memoirs of a 
Greek ... London, Colburn and 
Bentley, 1831, or later edition[?]. 2 v. 
(Standard Novels, v. 51, §2.) 
‘Anastasius (2 vol)’ obtained in London 
from Richard Bentley, 1849 (HCL-L), 
probably on 24 Dec (for date, cf. No. 
54). 


283. ——. The Costumes of the An- 
cients . . . London, Chatto and Win- 
dus, 1875. 2 v. 

(Metcalf) 
Horatius Flaccus, Quintus: see No. 147. 


284. Horne, Richard Henry. Exposi- 
tion of the False Medium and Bar- 
riers Excluding Men of Genius from 
the Public . . . London, Wilson, 1833. * 
E. C. Stedman’s letter to Mrs Melville of 
21 Feb 1892 (HCL) acknowledges the 

ift of Melville’s copy of ‘my old friend 


”? 


orne’s . . . “Exposition”’ and mentions 
its inscriptions and annotations by Horne 
himself. This book was sold at auction 
after Stedman’s death as Lot 1431 in The 
Library and Autograph Collection of Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman, Part Il (The 
Anderson Auction Co., Catalogue 885, 19 
and 20 Jan 1911). 


Harvard Library Bulletin 


285. ——. Gregory VII, a Tragedy 

[With ‘An Essay on Tragic Influ- 
ence’] ... First Edition. London, 
Saunders and Otley, 1840. Prometheus 
the Fire-Bringer . . . Melbourne, 
Dwight, 1866. The Death of Marlowe, 
a Tragedy ... London, Lacy, 1870. 
3 v., rebound in 1. 
E. C. Stedman’s letter to Melville of 1 
Feb 1888 (HCL) mentions his lending 
Melville ‘three vols. of our old Orion’s 
works ... including “The Death of 
Marlowe”....I had the “Tragedies” 
bound up together.’ The titles are identi- 
fied from their listing as Lot 1435 in the 
Stedman ssale-catalogue (cf. No. 28% 
above). 


285a. Household Words. A Weekly 
Journal. Conducted by Charles Dick- 
ens. London, 1850-59. Augusta Mel- 
ville’s holding: [? Aug 1851?]. 
In a ript to his letter to Evert 
Duyckinck of [29 Aug 1851] (NYPL-D) 
Melville wrote: — tells me to say 
that she has received your letter together 
with the Household Words. . . ’ 


286. Howells, William Dean. A Hazard 
of New Fortunes... New York, 
Harper, 1890. 2 v. 

‘Hazard New Fortune 1.2.’ borrowed from 
NYSL 31 May-13 Jun 1890. 


287. ——. The Shadow of a Dream 
. . . New York, Harper, 1890. 
‘Shadow Dream’ borrowed from NYSL 
15-19 Nov 1890. 


288. Howitt, William. The Aristocracy 
of England: A History for the People. 
By John Hampden, Junr. [pseud.] 
. .. [Second Edition. London, Wil- 
son, 1846 ?]. 

‘Aristocracy of England’ and ‘Marlowe's 
Plays’ bought for ¢5 shillings in Bow 
Street, London, in 1849 (H L), prob- 
ably on 24 Dec (the titles are listed in 
HCL-L immediately before No. 228, q. 
v.). Lord Brougham’s Thoughts upon the 
Aristocracy of England has also been sug- 
gested as the book acquired, but Henry 
A. Murray in his edition of Melville’s 


*® Melville examined an edition of Chapman’s Homer in London in 1849 but did not 
buy it (HCL-J, 14 Nov 1849); he had acquired Pope’s version on 19 Mar 1849 (cf. No. 147: 
v. 32-34). Both Melville’s letter to George Duyckinck of 6 Nov 1858 (NYPL-D), acknowl- 
edging the gift of Nos. 276, 277, and 278, and annotations in these volumes compare Pope’s 


translation unfavorably with Chapman's. 
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Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, 
Gent. [pseud.] . . . Bracebridge Hall 


Pierre (New York, 1949), p. 435 (note 

9.25), identifies Howitt’s book as the 

= source of information given by 
elville. 


289. . The Student Life of Ger- 
many, by W. Howitt, from the Un- 
published Ms. of Dr. Cornelius. Con- 
taining Nearly Forty of the Most 
Famous Student-Songs, with the Mu- 
sic... London, Longman [etc.], 
1841. 

‘Howett’s [sic] Student’s Life in Ger- 
many’ charged to Lemuel Shaw by BoA 
3 Jul-9 Aug 1847; Melville was in Boston 
1 Jun—ca. 8-9 Jul. 

290. Hugo, Victor Marie, Comte. The 
Literary Life and Poetical Works of 
Victor Hugo. Translated into Eng- 
lish by Eminent Authors . . . Now 
First Collected and Edited by Henry 
Llewellyn Williams ... New York, 
Hurst, [18—]. 

Marked. (HCL) 

Hunt, Leigh: see No. 325. 


Hussey, Cyrus M.: see No. 323. 


I 


291. The Illustrated Magazine of Art: 
Containing Selections from the Vari- 
ous Departments of Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Architecture, History, Biography, 
Art-Industry, Manufactures, Scientific 
Inventions and Discoveries, Local and 
Domestic Scenes, Ornamental Works, 
etc., etc. New York, 1853-54. Mel- 
ville’s holding: v. 1 (1853) only. 
Annotated. (Osborne) 


292. Irving, Washington. A History of 
New York, from the Beginning of the 
World to the End of the Dutch Dy- 
nasty . . . by Diedrich Knickerbocker 
[pseud.] ... New York, Van Win- 
kle, 1824. 2 v. in 1. 

‘Knickerbocker’s N. York 1 & 2’ charged 
to Lemuel Shaw by BoA 9 Mar-6 Apr 
1847; Melville was in Boston 9 Mar-[?]. 


292a. ——. Works. . . Philadelphia, 
Lea and Blanchard, 1840. 2 v. Mel- 
ville’s holding: v. 1 only [?]: A His- 
tory of New York .. . By Diedrich 
Knickerbocker [pseud.] . . . The 


V. 1: Herman Melville Esquire from his 
friend Richard Lathers Winyah June 7% 
1853[?]’. Marked. (Metcalf) 


J 


293. Jacobs, Thomas Jefferson. Scenes, 

Incidents, and Adventures in the Pa- 
cific Ocean; or The Islands of the Aus- 
tralasian Seas, during the Cruise of 
the Clipper Margaret Oakley, under 
Capt. Benj. Morrell . .. New York, 
Harper, 1844. 
10 April 1847; ‘1 Jacob’s Scenes [$]1.’ 
(HCL-H, 1 Aug 1847). The fragment 
listed as No. 75 may be from this volume. 
Cf. also No. 372. 


294. James, George Payne Rainsford. 
The Smuggler: A Tale . . . Leipzig, 
Tauchnitz, 1845. 

‘Augusta Melville’. (Morewood) 


295. Jameson, Anna Brownell (Mur- 
phy). Characteristics of Women, 
Moral, Poetical, and Historical . . . 
London, Routledge, 1870. 

‘Bessie Melville From her Father, Xmas 


1870. New York [Melville's hand]. 
(HCL) 


296. Jarves, James Jackson. The Art- 
Idea: Part Second of Confessions of 
an Inquirer... New York, Hurd 
and Houghton, 1864. 

‘Herman Melville, with kind and fra- 
ternal regards of J. C. Hoadley.— New 


York, March 12./’71.. Marked. (NYPL- 
GL) 


Jeffrey, Francis Jeffrey, Lord: see No. 
359- 


297. Jerrold, Douglas William. The 
Mutiny at the Nore. A Nautical 
Drama, in Two Acts... London, 
Lacy, [18—]. (Lacy’s Acting Edition 
of Plays, v. 78.) 

‘Mutiny at{or &] Nore’ borrowed from 
NYSL 3:1 May-13 Jun 1890. For another 
play borrowed from NYSL see No. 162. 


298. Jewitt, Llewellynn Frederick Wil- 
liam. The Ceramic Art of Great Brit- 
ain from Pre-Historic Times down 
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to the Present Day: Being a History of 
the Ancient and Modern Pottery and 
Porcelain Works of the Kingdom and 
of Their Productions of Every Class 
... New York, Scribner, Welford, 
and Armstrong, 1878. 2 v. 

V. 1, in Mrs Melville’s hand: ‘ “Rare cop 
now entirely out of print and quite difh- 
cult to procure” 25.00 1903 —’. (Osborne) 


299. Johnson, Rossiter, ed. Little Clas- 
sics . . . Boston, Osgood [et al.], 1874- 
81. 18 v. Melville's holding: v. 13, 
Poems Narrative . . . Boston Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, 1881. 

‘Herman from Lizzie [Mrs Melville] Aug 
1 — 1882’. V. 3 of the series, in which Mel- 
ville’s ‘The Bell Tower’ was reprinted, 


may have been another possible holding. 
(HCL) 


300. Johnson, Samuel. The History of 
Rasselas Prince of Abyssinia . . . Phi- 
ladelphia, Lippincott, 1869. 

‘Thomas Melville Philadelphia Nov 224 
1870 J. Bogart was married at West Ches- 
ter today T. M.’ The history of this book 
after Thomas Melville’s death is not 
known. (Osborne) 


301. Johnston, Richard Malcolm. Widow 
Guthrie; a Novel... New York, 
Appleton, 1890. 

‘Widow Guthrie’ borrowed from NYSL 
14 Feb-2 Mar 1891. 


302. Jonson, Ben. The Works of Ben 
Jonson, Which Were Formerly 
Printed in Two Volumes, Are Now 
Reprinted in One. To Which Is Ad- 
ded a Comedy, Called The New Inn. 
With Additions Never Before Pub- 
lished . . . London, Herringman 
[etc.], 1692. 

‘Ben Jonson. [added: ‘1692’] Folio’ 
bought in London for 13 shillings (HCL- 
J, 14 Nov 1849; HCL-L). 


303. Judd, Sylvester. Margaret. A Tale 
of the Real and Ideal, Blight and 
Bloom; Including Sketches of a Place 
Not Before Described, Called Mons 
Christi . . . Boston, Jordan and Wi- 
ley, 1845. 

‘Judd’s “Margaret”’ borrowed from Evert 
Duyckinck in 1850 (NYPL-BL: 4st 
listing for 1850). 


79 


Harvard Library Bulletin 


304. Justina; or The Will. A Domestic 
Story . . . New York, Wiley, 1823. 2 
v., rebound in 1. 

‘Mother read this alout [sic] to me— 
Fanny P. Melville’; “& K G. L. (Catharine 
Gansevoort Lansing] read this aloud. 
January, 1878.’ Annotated. (NYPL-GL) 


Juvenalis, Decimus Junius: see Nos. 147 
and 276. 


K 


305. Keats, John. The Eve of St. Agnes 
. . . Illustrated by Edward H. Weh- 
nert. London, Low and Marston, [ca. 
1860]. 

Annotated. (HCL) 


306. Keddie, Henrietta. Childhood a 
Hundred Years Ago, by Sarah Tytler 
[pseud.] . . . With Six Chromos after 
Paintings by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
London, Ward, 1877. 

‘Mrs. Herman Melville Xmas, 1886 N. Y. 
[Melville’s hand]’. (HCL) 


307. ——. Landseer’s Dogs and Their 
Stories, by Sarah Tytler [pseud.] . . . 
London, Ward, 1877. 

‘Eleanor M. Thomas [Mrs Metcalf] from 
her grandfather Herman Melville Feb. 
24, 1891.’ (Metcalf) 


308. King, Charles William. The Hand- 
book of Engraved Gems . . . London, 
Bell and Daldy, 1866. 

‘Mrs. Herman Melville Xmas 1874 N. Y.’; 
‘Caroline W. Stewart Nov. 29th 1908. 
(NYPL-GL) 


309. Kipling, Rudyard. The Light That 
Failed . . . Authorized Edition. New 
York, United States Book Company, 
[*1890]. 

‘Light That Failed’ borrowed from NYSL 
21 May-5 Jun 1891. 


310. Kirk, Ellen Warner (Olney). A 
Daughter of Eve, by the Author of 
“The Story of Margaret Kent.” Bos- 
ton, Ticknor, 1889. 

‘Daughter of Eve.’ borrowed from NYSL 
28 Apr-14 May 1891. 


311. Kirkland, Caroline Matilda (Stans- 
bury). Holidays Abroad; or, Europe 
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from the West . . . New York, Baker 
and Scribner, 1849. 

Melville ‘read a little in Mrs Kirkland’s 
European book’ while en route to Europe 
in 1849 (HCL-J, 14 Oct 1849). It is not 
known whether Melville owned this book 
(cf. No. 76) or borrowed it, possibly from 
the ship’s library (cf. No. 315). 


312. Knight, Charles, ed. London... 
London, [?], [18—]. 3 v. 

Edition unidentified. ‘Knight’s London 
(3 vol oct:)’ bought for 1 pound ro shill- 
ings in London, 15 Dec 1849, and de- 
livered three days later (HCL-J, 15, 18 
Dec 1849; HCL-L). No edition pub- 
lished in 3 v. prior to 185: has been 
located; Melville may have purchased an 
imcomplete or rebound set. 


313. Kotzebue, Otto von. A New Voy- 
age round the World, in the Years 
1823, 24, 25, and 26 . . . London, Col- 
burn and Bentley, 1830. 2 v. 

‘Kotzebue’s New big os 1 & 2’ charged 
to Lemuel Shaw by BoA 3-19 Dec 1846; 
Melville was in Boston 28 Nov-7 Dec. 


L 


314. La Bruyére, Jean de. The Works 
of M. De La Bruyere. In Two Vol- 
umes. To Which Is Added the Char- 
acters of Theophrastus. Also the Man- 
ner of Living with Great Men; Writ- 
ten after the Manner of Bruyere, by 
N. Rowe . . . London, Bell, 1776. 2 v. 
V. 1, 2: ‘H Melville N. Y. Sep. 1862’; 
bookplate: ‘Elizabeth Berney, Relict, Bra- 
con Ash, Norfolk. V. 1: ‘A[lexander] 
Olrr] V[ietor]’. Annotated. (YUL) 


314a. La Fontaine, Jean de. Fables... 
With Illustrations from Designs by J. 
J. Grandville. Translated from the 
French by Elizur Wright, Jr. New 
York, Miller, [*1879]. * 

Marked. (Metcalf) 


315. Lamb, Charles. [The Works 
SOE 


Title and edition unidentified. In his 
letter of 1 May 1850 to R. H. Dana (Harri- 
son Hayford, ‘Two New Letters of Her- 
man Melville, ELH, A Journal of English 
Literary History, XI, 1944, 76-83) Melville 
wrote that while en route to Europe in 


Oct 1849 he ‘had found a copy of Lamb 
in the ship’s library —& not havi re- 
viously read him much, I dived a fim, 
and was delighted. . . . 


316. ——. The Works...A New 


Edition. London, Moxon, 1848. 


‘Charles Lamb’s works (octavo)’ obtained 
in London ‘From Mr. Moxon’ (HCL-J, 
20-21 Nov 1849; HCL-L; letter to R. H. 
Dana, 1 May 1850, cited in No. 315). 


317. ——. Final Memorials of Charles 


Lamb; Consisting Chiefly of His 
Letters Not Before Published, with 
Sketches of Some of His Companions. 
By Thomas Noon Talfourd . . . Lon- 
don, Moxon, 1848. 2 v. 

HCL-L; ‘To Herman Melville, Esq. with 
the Publisher’s r ds.’; ‘London. Nov. 
21. 1849.’ Annotated. (PUL) 


318. ——. Specimens of English Dra- 


matic Poets, Who Lived about the 
Time of Shakspeare. With Notes. By 
Charles Lamb . . . New York, Wiley 
and Putnam, 1845. 2 pts. in 1 v. 

6 Mar 1849: ‘1: Lambs D Poets — [$]1 00’ 
(HCL-W, 13 Feb 1849, apparently added 
when the account was ed on 12 Apr 


1849). 


319. La Motte-Fouqué, Friedrich Hein- 


rich Karl, Freiherr de. Undine, and 
Sintram and His Companions. From 
the German ... New York, Wiley 
and Putnam, 1845. 

‘Undine & Sintram’ charged to Lemuel 
Shaw by BoA 19 Mar-6 Apr 1847; Mel- 
ville was in Boston 9 Mar-[?]. 


320. Lanzi, Luigi Antonio. The History 


of Painting in Italy, from the Period 
of the Revival of the Fine Arts to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century; Trans- 
lated from the Italian . . . By Thomas 
Roscoe ... New Edition, Revised. 
London, Bohn, 1847. 3 v. 

‘Vasari & Lanzi 7 vols’ borrowed from 
Evert Duyckinck, Nov 1859 (NYPL- 
BL). Cf. No. 534. 


321. La Rochefoucald, Francois, Duc 


de, Prince de Marcillac. Reflections 
and Moral Maxims . . . With an In- 
troductory Essay by Sainte-Beuve and 
Explanatory Notes. London, Hotten, 
[187—]. Rebound. 

Annotated. (Osborne) 
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322. Lavater, Johann Caspar. Essays on 
Physiognomy .. . 
Edition unidentified. ‘Lavater’s Physi- 
ognomy’ bought in London for to shil- 
lings, 21 Nov 1849, and delivered the fol- 
lowing day (HCL-J; HCL-L). 


323. Lay, William. A Narrative of the 

Mutiny, on Board the Ship Globe, of 
Nantucket, in the Pacific Ocean, Jan. 
1824. And the Journal of a Residence 
of Two Years on the Mulgrave Is- 
lands; with Observations on the Man- 
ners and Customs of the Inhabitants. 
By William Lay ... and Cyrus M. 
Hussey ... New London, Conn., 
Lay and Hussey, 1828. * 
‘Herman Melville. from [Chief Justice] 
Shaw, Pittsfield, 1851.’ (The Book Corner, 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York, unnum- 
bered calatogue, [19-], Lot 97; The Book 
Corner, 33 W. 57th Street, New York, 
unnumbered catalogue, [192-], Lot 330). 
If Lemuel Shaw had acquired this book 
in Nantucket in Mar, along with No. 134, 
it too was probably given to Melville in 
Apr 1851. 

323a. ‘Lays & Legends of the Rhine.’ 
Unidentified. ‘“Lays & Legends of the 


Rhine”. Coblentz’ (HCL-L) obtained in 
Coblenz, Germany, 10 Dec 1849. 


324. Lazarillo de Tormes. 


Edition unidentified. ‘Lazarillo De 
Tormes’ borrowed from Evert Duyckinck 
in 1850 (NYPL-BL: 45th listing for 
1850); not in NYPL-L. 


325. Leigh Hunt’s Journal; a Miscellany 

for the Cultivation of the Memorable, 
the Progressive, and the Beautiful. 
London, 1850-51. Melville’s holding: 
1850 only? 
Writing Evert Duyckinck from Pitts- 
field, [12 Feb] 1851 (NYPL-D), Melville 
observed: “The society here is very much 
pleased with Leigh Hunt’s magazine. — 
What a quizzical thing that is of the 
Duel—the man who was wounded in 
certain important parts.’ Willard Thorp, 
Herman Melville: Representative Selec- 
tions (New York, 1938), suggests that 
‘the Duel’ may refer to Hunt's ‘The 
Murdered Pump,’ which appeared in the 
issue of 28 Dec 1850, pp. 59-61; and that 
Duyckinck had sent the issue to Mel- 
ville (op. cit. Pp. 434, 0. 3; Pp. Xxvii- 
xxviii, n. 20). The Journal is not listed 
in either NYPL-BL or NYPL-L. 


Harvard Library Bulletin 


Lewis, Matthew Gregory: see No. 54. 


326. The Literary World. New York, 

1847-53. Melville’s term of subscrip- 
tion: 1847[? ]-Feb 1852. 
Melville contributed occasional reviews 
to this journal from early in 1847 to 1850 
(cf. Nos. 88, 149, 159, 160, 242, 248, and 
397), and was probably a regular sub- 
scriber—at least during the period of 
Evert Duyckinck’s editorship—until he 
canceled his subscription in a letter of 
14 Feb 1852 (NYPL-D). Receipt of 
copies is mentioned in other letters to 
Duyckinck of 5 Apr 1849, 16 Aug 1850, 
and 12 Dec 1850 (NYPL-D). 


327. The Living Age [Littel’s Living 
Age] ... Boston, 1844-1941. Bor- 
rowed by Lemuel Shaw: v. 3 (1844). 
‘Little’s [sic] Living Age 3’ (3 Nov-28 
Dec 1844) charged to Lemuel Shaw by 
BoA 10-16 Mar 1847; Melville was in Bos- 
ton 9 Mar-[?]. 


Livius, Titus: see No. 147. 


328. Loftie, William John. Views in 
North Wales, from Original Drawings 
by T. L. Rowbotham . . . with De- 
scriptive Notes ... Second Edition. 
London, Ward, 1875. 

Presumably Bessie Melville’s: cf. Nos. 
329, 330. (HCL) 


329. ——. Views in Scotland, from 
Original Drawings by T. L. Row- 
botham . . . with Descriptive Notes 
. . . Second Edition. London, Ward, 
1875. 

‘Miss Bessie Melville Xmas, 1886 N. Y. 
[Melville’s hand]’. (HCL) 


330. Views in the English Lake 
District, from Original Drawings by 
T. L. Rowbotham . . . with Descrip- 
tive Notes . . . Second Edition. Lon- 
don, Ward, 1875. 

‘Miss Bessie Melville N. Y. May 224 1887 
[Melville’s hand].’ (HCL) 


330a. London. ‘Old Map of London 
(1766.)’. 
Edition unidentified. In HCL-J, 18 Dec 
1849, Melville wrote: ‘Looked over a lot 
of ancient maps of London. Bought one 
(A. D. 1766) for 3 and 6 pence. I want 
to use it in case I serve up the Revolu- 
tionary narrative of the beggar’ (No. 407, 
the basis of Melville’s Israel Potter). In 
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HCL-L this is listed as ‘Old Map of Lon- 
don (1766.)’. 


331. The London Carcanet. Contain- 
ing Select Passages from the Most Dis- 
tinguished Writers. From the Sec- 
ond London Edition. New York, Pea- 
body, 1831. 

‘Herman Melville.’ stamped on cover in 
gold; label inside front cover: ‘ALBANY 
ACADEMY. To Herman Melville the first 
best in his class in... [erasure]. T. 
ROMEYN BECK, Principal.; bookplate: 
‘. . . ALEXE orR vieTor’. An article in the 
Albany Argus for 6 Aug 1831 mentions 
Melville’s award: the first premium in the 
second class in ciphering books in the 
fourth department. Annotated. (YUL) 


332. Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth. 
Evangeline, a Tale of Acadie... 
Fifth Edition. Boston, Ticknor, 1848. 


‘Mr Herman Melville from his sincere 

friend H[{ope] S{avage] Shaw [Mrs Lem- 

uel Shaw, his mother-in-law]’. (HCL) 
The Looker-On: see No. 126. 


Loti, Pierre [pseud.]: see No. 536. 


333- Lytton, Edward George Earle Lyt- 
ton Bulwer-Lytton, 1st Baron. The 
Pilgrims of the Rhine. By the Author 
of “Pelham,” “Eugene Aram,” &c. . . . 
New Edition. London, Tilt, 1840. 
‘Herman Melville From his Friend S[{arah] 
A. [Mrs J. R.] Morewood Jun.[?] 1st 
1854’. (Osborne) 


334. ——. Zanoni... 


Edition unidentified. Gift from Mrs J. 
R. Morewood, acknowledged in undated 
letter, ca. Sep 1851 (Murray): ‘“Zanoni” 
is a very fine book in very fine print — but 
I shall endeavor to surmount that diffi- 


culty.’ 


Merton M. Seatts, Jr 


(To be continued) 





NOTES 
Variants in Early Editions of Dryden’s Plays* 


WO editions in 1670 of John 

Dryden’s Indian Emperour 

have commonly been recog- 
nized. Each claims on its title to be 
the third edition, but the two are in 
fact different typesettings and may 
readily be distinguished by the spell- 
ing ‘Emperour’ on the title-page of 
one and ‘Emperor’ onthe title of the 
other. 

To these may now be added a previ- 
ously unrecorded and earlier ‘Em- 
perour’ edition in 1670, still another 
‘third.’ Although in completely dif- 
ferent typesettings throughout, the 
two 1670 ‘Emperour’ editions have 
heretofore been confused owing to 
their identical collation and to the fact 
that their title-pages agree in text, 
lining, and spelling. These two re- 
lated editions may be differentiated in 
the following manner. The first ‘Em- 
perour’ edition, as exemplified by the 
copies at Harvard, William A. Clark 
Memorial, Folger, and Texas, has the 
date of the dedication with the form 
‘October the 12th’ and line 3 of D4v 
with the reading ‘attaque’. The pagi- 

*This study was made as part of a larger 
investigation of the ing ey of Restora- 
tion Drama under grant from the Research 
Council of the Richmond Area University 
Center. 

*Hugh Macdonald, John Dryden; a Bib- 
liography of Early Editions and of Dryden- 
iana (Oxford, 1939), nos. 69c, 69d; Ger- 
trude L. Woodward and James G. McMan- 
away, A Check List of English Plays 1641- 
1700 (Chicago, 1945), nos. 417, 418. Here- 


after, Macdonald is cited as M, and Wood- 
ward and McManaway as W & McM. 


nation is correct; the heading on Bar 
reads ‘ACT I. SCENE I. / The Scene 
a pleasant Indian Country.’; and the 
display type-capital beginning the 
epilogue occupies two lines of letter- 
press. 

On the other hand, the second ‘Em- 
perour’ edition, as exemplified by the 
Huntington (Hoe), Chicago, Clare- 
mont, and Texas copies, has the date 
in the form ‘October the 12.’ and the 
reading ‘attacque’ on Dav. It mis- 
pages 24-25 as 28-29, and 28-29 as 
24-25; its heading reads ‘ACT I. 
SCENE I. / The Scene, A Pleasant In- 
dian Countrey.’; and its epilogue dis- 
play type-capital occupies three lines 
of letterpress. 

The differentiation of the two edi- 
tions has considerable significance, 
since textual collation reveals not only 
that the ‘Emperour’ edition with the 
‘attaque’ reading is the first of the 
three ‘third’ editions in 1670 (fol- 
lowed by the second ‘Emperour’ and 
then by the ‘Emperor’ edition) but 
also that this edition contains impor- 
tant alterations that could have come 
only from Dryden himself.” 


An error in the listing of An Eve- 
ning’s Love should be noticed. The 


*I am indebted to Mr J. S. Steck, who 
made the collation for me which demon- 
strated the order of these editions. His 
study, together with other new material 
about the editions of The Indian Emperour 
and their relation to the text, will appear 
shortly in Papers of the Bibliographical So- 
ciety, University of Virginia, Il (1949-50). 
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Notes 


first edition was published in 1671. 
M 75b and W & McM 410 identify 
a second edition in 1671, followed by 
a third edition in 1675 (M 75c; W & 
McM 411). Actually, copies of the 
second typesetting dated 1671 and 
copies dated 1675 are made up from 
the same sheets and therefore con- 
stitute only one edition, the second. 
It is entirely possible that a few early 
pulls of a second edition in 1671 were 
misdated 1675: such misdating is not 
unknown, as instance Sir Francis 
Fane’s Love in the Dark, 1675, of 
which a few copies are preserved (in 
reverse) misdated 1671. Moreover, 
the first and second editions of An 
Evening’s Love, printed by Thomas 
Newcomb, use the same ornamental 
initial ‘A’ for the dedication. How- 
ever, this evidence of repeated initials 
has little value: for example, the same 
initial ‘P’ was employed by Macock 
both in the 1676 and in the 1684 edi- 
tions of Etherege’s Man of Mode. 
The more normal hypothesis is cer- 
tainly that in 1675 (not 1671), when 
Herringman ordered a second edition, 
the printer used the first edition as a 
copytext and carelessly set its 1671 
date on his title, later making the cor- 
rection to 1675 in press. If this hy- 
pothesis is correct, the relative scar- 
city of copies with the 1675 date 
indicates that the alteration was ac- 
complished rather late in the run of 
the sheet, while Herringman did not 
concern himself sufficiently with the 
error to order a cancellans title for 
the misdated 1671 copies. W & McM 
412, a variant issue of the 1675 An 
Evening’s Love listed only at Harvard, 
is a ‘ghost.’ The Harvard copy is W 
& McM 411 and conforms in every 
detail with the three copies recorded 
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under that number which are dated 
1675.3 


The likelihood that the second edi- 
tion of An Evening’s Love was pub- 
lished in 1675, with most of the copies 
dated 1671 through thoughtless fol- 
lowing of copytext, is perhaps rein- 
forced by the correction of an error 
concerning an edition of another Dry- 
den play. M 84b and W & McM 
476 record a second edition of Troilus 
and Cressida misdated 1679, Macdon- 
ald adding the comment that the print- 
ing looks late and that the edition may 
tentatively be assigned to 1692. A 
third edition is thereupon listed in 
1695 (M 84c; W & McM 477). In 
actuality, copies dated 1679 are also 
of the second edition of the play, 
published only in 1695. The sheets of 
the ‘1679’ and of the 1695 ‘editions’ 
are the same, and since both titles in 
the Harvard copies, and in others, are 
conjugate in the gathering and have 
most of their typesetting in common, 
we may readily infer that the ‘1679’ 
title resulted from a compositor’s too 
close following of his copy and that 
after a relatively few sheets of the 
title-forme had been printed the altera- 
tion to the 1695 title was accomplished. 
This false 1679 title may be distin- 
guished from that of the true 1679 
edition by its omission of Swall’s name 
and address found in the first-edition 
imprint. 


* Another Dryden ‘ghost’ which should 
be laid is W & McM 448 (Wing, D2355), 
a 1675 edition of Secret Love listed as held 
by Yale in a unique copy. This does not 
exist, and hence there would seem to have 
been no edition of this play between the 
two of 1669 and that of 1679. Further, one 
may note that M 7ob and Wing, D2354, 
failed to differentiate the two 1669 editions 
separated by W & McM as 446-447. 
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The first edition of Troilus and 
Cressida, 1679, offers a very difficult 
set of problems. The edition is listed 
with the title in two variant states, one 
with Tonson’s name preceding Swall’s 
in the imprint (M 84ai; W & McM 
474), and one with Swall’s preceding 
Tonson’s (M 84aii; W & McM 475). 
This division of copies between the 
two stationers was accomplished by 
press-alteration, for the title-leaves of 
both classes are conjugate in the gath- 
erings and the settings elsewhere in 
the sheet are identical. However, it 
has not been recognized that each of 
these imprints has three states, which 
are reproduced in the accompanying 
plate (Figs. 1-6). 

The typographical points of identi- 
fication and of variance may be noted 
as follows.* In imprint T* (Fig. 1) 
the second line ends with ‘at’ and a 
period is set after ‘Pauls’. The rule 
above the imprint consists of a long 
97 mm. piece extended by a short 
piece measuring 12 mm. The ‘r’ in 
‘Printed’ is imperfect at its base. The 
swash ‘T’ of ‘Tonson’ is below the 
height of the lower-case letters with 
ascenders, but the ‘C’ in ‘Chan-’ and 
the ‘S’ in ‘Swall are full type-height. 
There is no significance to the im- 
perfect ‘F’ in ‘Fleet-’, a casting from 
a faulty matrix present in all imprints 
though in different settings, nor is 
there significance to the occasionally 

* These descriptions are based on a study 
of twenty-six copies. Variable inking from 
copy to copy makes it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to illustrate clearly all distinguishing 
points in each imprint through reproduction 
of any one copy. The copies actually used 
for the accompanying plate are as follows: 
T’ (Fig. 1), Folger Dobell; T™ (Fig. 2), 
Folger cs 10; T™ (Fig. 3), Harvard *EC6s. 
D8474.679t; S* (Fig. 4), Harvard *EC6s. 


D8474.679ta; S* (Fig. 5), Folger cs 152; S 
(Fig. 6), Folger cs 163. 
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poor inking of the hyphen which pre- 
vents it from printing; however, the 
‘P leans slightly to the left, almost 
touching the top of the ‘F. The 
double ‘I? in ‘Swall is bent apart so 
that the letters are not parallel. The 
‘S’ before ‘Pauls’ is perfect, but the 
‘w’ in ‘Pauls’ is slightly imperfect. 

Imprint T** (Fig. 2) represents a 
partially variant setting. The most 
noticeable facts are that the 12 mm. 
piece of a rule is missing and the sec- 
ond line of the imprint ends with 
‘Unicorn’ and is set out flush with the 
right-hand margin. The first line of 
letterpress is in the same setting as T* 
above, as is the first half of the second 
line through ‘-street’. The different 
typesetting of the rest of the imprint 
is marked by the ‘S’ in ‘Swall’ below 
the height of lower-case with as- 
cenders, a parallel and closely set 
double ‘/? in the same word, and an 
imperfect upper half of the ‘S’ before 
‘Pauls’, this last with a following 
comma before the date. The ‘wz’ in 
‘Pauls’ is perfect. 

Imprint T*> (Fig. 3) is in the same 
typesetting as T** above except for 
two points: the 12 mm. piece of a rule 
is present, and the second line of the 
imprint is respaced for a more sym- 
metrical appearance and is now in- 
dented 5 mm. from the right-hand 
type-page margin. 

In imprint S'* (Fig. 4) the rule is 
made up of the 97 and 12 mm. sec- 
tions. The most noticeable feature is 
the incorrect period after ‘Pauls’. The 
letterpress from ‘Abel’ through ‘Pauls.’ 
is in the same setting as in T* above, 
with the full-size ‘S’ in ‘Swall and 
the spread double ‘I’, together with 
the perfect ‘S’ before ‘Pauls’ and the 
imperfect ‘uw in ‘Pauls’. The rest of 
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the imprint is in a new typesetting, 
marked by an imperfect final ‘n’ in 
‘London’ but a perfect ‘r’ in ‘Printed’. 
The swash ‘7’ in ‘Tonson’ is full 
type-height, but the ‘C’ in ‘Chan-’ is 
lower than the height of lower-case 
with ascenders. The ‘ in ‘Fleet-’ is 
not bent. There is no significance to 
the irregular inking of the hyphens 
after ‘Fleet’ and ‘Judges’: the impres- 
sion of these types can usually be seen 
in those cases where they did not ink. 
However, on the basis of the copies 
examined, no hyphen appears between 
‘cery’ and ‘lane’. 

In every respect imprint S'™ (Fig. 
5) is the same as S' except that the 
12 mm. piece of a rule is missing. 

The final imprint, S* (Fig. 6), con- 
tains both the 97 mm. and the 12 mm. 
rules and is in the same typesetting 
as S'* above except that the letter- 
press from ‘Abel through ‘Pauls,’ is 
in the setting found in T**, with the 
smaller ‘S’ and the parallel double ‘I? 
in ‘Swal? and the imperfect ‘S’ before 
‘Pauls’ with a perfect ‘uw’. A slight ad- 
justment in the spaces has been made 
between ‘near’ and ‘Fleet-’. 

There are a number of difficulties 
to the solution of this puzzle, and no 
one set order can be demonstrated 
beyond question. For this reason, the 
following reconstruction is advanced 
only tentatively as what seems to be 
the best of several possible hypotheses.® 


* Space is not available to discuss the va- 
rious alternatives, and I am especially sorry 
to be forced to omit consideration of a most 
ingenious reconstruction which Mr Paul S. 
Dunkin suggested to me after he had kindly 
rechecked the typographical points in the 
Folger Shakespeare Library in my behalf. 
However, Mr Dunkin has consented to 
publish his hypothesis about the order of 
the imprints, his study to appear in Papers 
of the Bibliographical Society, University of 
Virginia, Il (1949-50). I am also indebted 
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One fact, at least, is clear: after 
what was thought to be the necessary 
number of both the Tonson and Swall 
titles had been struck off as part of 
the normal printing of the outer forme 
of sheet A, the discovery was made 
that more would be required. How- 
ever, the discovery could not have 
been simultaneously made that extra 
copies of both the Tonson and Swall 
imprints would be needed, for other- 
wise the forme on or just off the press 
could have printed additional copies 
without alteration, whereas we have, 
in fact, two major states of each im- 
print. Moreover, there is no indica- 
tion that pages either of the inner or 
the outer forme of this sheet were tied 
up and laid aside, to be reimposed at 
a later time. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, this negative evidence against 
the use of tied-up standing type would 
imply, first, that the outer forme of 
sheet A, containing the title-page, was 
first through the press (otherwise 
there would have been trouble with 
printing extra copies of the inner 
forme), and, second, that the machin- 
ing of the various states of the title 
as a part of outer A was, in effect, con- 
tinuous. On the other hand, if the next 
sheet, a, had used a different set of 
skeletons, the type of both formes of 
A might have been left standing in 
the skeletons for at least a day under 
normal operations; and, if so, the 
formes could have been put back on 
the press for additional printing with- 
out any evidence of a lapse of time. 
The relation between the skeletons of 
A and of a or of b cannot be deter- 
mined. However, normal printing 


to Dr Giles E. Dawson for a third round 
of checking the ten Folger copies. 
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practice called for the imposition of 
the next sheet to be printed from the 
wrought-off formes of the preceding 
sheet from the same press, and the 
weight of the evidence is thus on the 
side of relatively continuous machin- 
ing of the six states of the imprint, 
probably before the entire lot was per- 
fected. 

Since the collation of the first edi- 
tion as 4°, A‘ a-b* x1 B-K* (position of 
x! varying), with the text beginning 
on Bir, suggests that the preliminaries 
were printed last, we may discard a 
hypothesis that extra copies were re- 
quired to enlarge the edition, and ar- 
rive at the guess either that a serious 
short count was made in the machining 
of sheet A or else, more likely, that an 
accident happened to a pile of copies 
of sheet A which required replace- 
ment of a considerable number of the 
first class on the press, this discovery 
being made while the second class was 
printing, followed by the later dis- 
covery that more titles for the second 
stationer would also be necessary. 

When we come to examine the evi- 
dence, we see that imprints T** and 
T* are so similar that they doubtless 
resulted from press-alteration during 
a single run, and that the same holds 
true for S'* and S', except that in 
this last the short piece of a rule would 
have fallen out from S'* to produce 
state S'*. We arrive, then, at two 
major classifications of the Tonson 
imprint as T? and T**, and of the 
Swall imprint as S*> and S*. Two 
points of continuity now become ap- 
parent. (1) The 12 mm. rule section 
is missing in both T** and in S'. If 
this fact is actually significant, and I 
think it is, the two imprints should be 
adjacent. (2) Since the type for the 
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Swall letterpress is identical in im- 
prints S'* and in T*, we may reason- 
ably believe that the incorrect period 
after ‘Pauls’ in S'> resulted from a re- 
arrangement of the letterpress after 
the printing of T*, in which a period 
after ‘Pauls’ and before the date was 
as conventional as a comma. In my 
opinion, this incorrect period after 
‘Pauls’ in S'* is the crux of the whole 
matter, and I am inclined to lean the 
maximum weight on this interpreta- 
tion of its evidence as demonstrating 
that T* was printed before S'. Fi- 
nally, if the hypothesis is correct for 
an accident to the copies or a very 
serious short count of the first class 
through the press discovered during 
the machining of the second class, 
with only a later discovery of the need 
for more copies of the second class, 
we might be willing to believe that 
the spoilage or shortage of the copies 
for the first class was serious and ob- 
vious but that for the second class 
minor and less immediately ascertain- 
able. If this is so, we need not be sur- 
prised to find a markedly unequal 
number of copies preserved exempli- 
fying the later state for each stationer, 
and indeed we might expect that for 
the first stationer a repair setting of the 
imprint (if this is the proper explana- 
tion) would be relatively common but 
for the second relatively uncommon. 

I suggest that the order which satis- 
fies these requirements is T1, S'*, and 
then (with the falling-out of the short 
rule) S% to conclude the original 
printing. For the second, or repair, 
machining, T** would be placed on 
the press and improved during its 
printing to give us state T* by re- 
spacing and replacement of the short 
rule. Printing would then conclude 
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with S? for a few supplementary 
copies.® 

The intricacies of the typographical 
rearrangements implied by my hy- 
pothesis, and their probabilities, would 
require too lengthy a survey for a 
full working out here. I need only 
say, perhaps, that to form S'* from T? 
the printer (working probably with 
the forme still on the bed of the press) 
removed the whole top line with Ton- 
son’s letterpress and so much of the 
second as was necessary, moved up the 
Swall letterpress, and reset the rest 
to fill up the imprint. There is at least 
one serious objection to this scheme 
in that we should normally have ex- 
pected the compositor to have avail- 
able a whole new-set imprint in the 
Swall form for replacing the Tonson 
form at the proper time. However, 
this would necessitate the following 
of T* by S? on the press, and it has 
not been possible to work out any 
reasonably convincing order for the 
remaining imprints. Perhaps we may 
believe as an explanation for the re- 
arrangement of T* to form S** that 
the compositor had unduly delayed 
setting the alternate imprint and, being 
unprepared when the press stopped 
for the Swall form, contrived the nec- 
essary alteration in what seemed to 
him the simplest manner. This sim- 
plest manner must necessarily have in- 
volved resetting the Tonson letterpress 
rather than utilizing that just removed. 


*Statistics for the different states among 
the twenty-six copies examined are as 
follows: 

Tonson imprint: 3 of T’, 6 of T™, 4 of 
Kio aa copies of the conjectural 
second run, I*”, totaling 10 inst 3 
for T’, assumed to be the earlier 

Swall imprint: 4 of S"*, 7 of S”, 2 of S’, 
giving 11 copies of the conjectural first 
run, S‘**, against 2 for the later, S*. 
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The reason for the procedure out- 
lined above may be obscure, but I 
think the procedure itself is credible. 

While S*® was printing, it would 
seem that the discovery was made of 
the need for additional Tonson copies, 
and the compositor, now fully alerted, 
constructed an entire new imprint on 
the basis of the type removed from 
T*, with the remainder necessarily 
reset. While this T?* was on the 
press, or just when it was about to be 
removed, more copies for Swall were 
found necessary, and S? was con- 
structed, probably on the bed of the 
press, by rearranging the Swall type 
in T* and laying in the rest of the 
letterpress that had been removed from 
S*. This is admittedly a different 
process from the earlier construction 
of S'* with resetting, but there is no 
absolute necessity to force a com- 
positor always to work in precisely the 
same manner in meeting an unusual 
situation. 

Still another variant appears in the 
1679 Troilus and Cressida. Somewhat 
under half of the copies examined con- 
tained a disjunct leaf of commenda- 
tory verse headed ‘To Mr. Dryden on 
his Play, Called, / Truth Found too 
Late.’ and signed ‘R. Duke.’ In its 
correct form this leaf has 57 lines of 
verse, with the catchword ‘Envy’ on 
its recto. In one copy observed, the 
Folger-Dobell of state T*, only 54 
lines appear and the catchword is in- 
correctly ‘Shakespear’ for the first 
line of the verso, ‘A dark and undi- 
gested heap it lay,’. The basis for this 
variation seems to have been the acci- 
dental omission of three lines begin- 
ning ‘Envy not now .. .’ from the 
original setting, possibly as the result 
of the division of the leaf between 
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two compositors. Briefly, we may 
suppose that the first setting and ar- 
rangement of type omitted these three 
lines and, before printing, had the 
lines beginning ‘Shakespear’ at the top 
of the verso, the catchword on the 
recto being correctly ‘Shakespear’. 
Before machining, the gap at the foot 
of the recto (which would have ap- 
peared when the type-page was laid 
in the skeleton) was filled by trans- 
ferring the ‘Shakespear’ lines from 
verso to recto, the imposer in the 
process forgetting to alter the recto 
catchword. In this arrangement print- 
ing started. If the correct form is not 
a cancellans but instead a press variant, 
we must then suppose that the cause 
for the original difficulty, that is the 
omission of <he ‘Envy’ lines, was dis- 
covered, but that the press perfected 
the few copies which had already 
been printed before stopping for the 
necessary alteration. For some reason 
(probably to equalize the number of 
lines on each page) the bottom three 
lines on the recto were returned to 
the verso and placed beneath the three 
added lines, the recto was respaced by 
adjusting the heading and adding a 
line of quads at the foot, and finally 
the catchword was altered to ‘Envy’. 
In this final and correct arrangement 
the customary form of the leaf was 
printed. 


The fifth edition, in 1694, of Ty- 
rannick Love is correctly listed in W 
& McM 483-484 but with necessarily 
condensed details.?7 The facts would 
appear to be these. The imprint of 
the original and conjugate titlegleaf 

*Macdonald had not seen a copy and 
merely quoted the reference in Montague 


Summers, A Bibliography of the Restora- 
tion Drama, to a 1694 edition. 
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of 1694 blundered by following the 
copy of the previous edition of 1686 
and listing Knight and Saunders as the 
sellers. By 1694 Knight was no longer 
associated with Saunders or with Her- 
ringman. That this 1694 form is a 
pre-publication variant state is indi- 
cated by the fact that in the only two 
recorded copies (held by Harvard and 
by Folger) the title-leaf has been torn 
for excision. The Harvard copy also 
has the 1695 title, the 1694 version 
being retained presumably by binder’s 
error. Thus W & McM 484 exempli- 
fies the only published state of the 
play, that with a cancellans title-leaf 
dated 1695 and listing Bentley, Ton- 
son, Saunders, and Bennett as sellers. 
Since the type of this cancellans is the 
same as that of the 1694 typesetting 
down to the altered imprint except 
for the change of ‘Theatre’ in 1694 to 
‘Theater’ in 1695, it seems probable 
that the discovery of the error was 
made almost immediately after the 
machining of the original sheet had 
been completed, and, on the evidence 
of preserved copies, before publica- 
tion. Thus a cancellans title-leaf was 
prepared, perhaps with post-dating, 
for the only actual issue of the book. 


The variant title-pages of Amboyna, 
1673, with and without the type- 
ornaments, result only from _press- 
alteration. Absolute proof is not avail- 
able to determine which state was first 
in press, but that without the orna- 
ments is considerably more common 
and has the superior spacing. One may 
suspect that it was the later, and if 
this is so, the W & McM order (382- 
383) might be reversed. In addition 
to the recorded variants in the prelim- 
inaries made during the printing of 
this edition, a minor variation on E4r 
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may be noticed. Here the heading ‘A 
DANCE’ did not ink well and was 
reset with some change in alignment. 
W & McM 46: is listed as ‘anr. issue 
or variant’ of The Spanish Fryar, 1681, 
with the subtitle on the title-page set 
in Gothic type instead of in roman. 
This likewise is a press-variant; on the 
uncertain evidence of the larger num- 
ber of copies preserved, as well as the 
growing fondness about this time for 
Gothic type to decorate a title, the 
state with the Gothic type is prob- 
ably the later. 


Two plays in which the make-up 
has caused some difficulty are the first 
edition of Sir Martin Mar-all, 1668, 
and Don Sebastian, 1690. Osborn’s 
analysis* has straightened out the 
slightly confusing account of Sir 
Martin in M 71a, with the exception 
of the final gathering K, which Os- 
born did not treat. Macdonald de- 
scribes each of the three printed leaves 
in K as disjunct but adds the informa- 
tion that the fourth leaf in the gather- 
ing is a disjunct blank. Dr Giles E. 
Dawson has very kindly examined the 
‘taken apart’? copy which Macdonald 
used, now preserved at the Folger 
Shakespeare Library, and has com- 
pared it with three other copies of 
this edition at the Folger. He informs 
me that the three printed leaves in K 
are indeed disjunct but that in no 
Folger copy does a blank final leaf ap- 
pear. Since this fact that K4 is want- 
ing coincides with the condition of 
the copies at Harvard and the Boston 
Public Library, it is possible that Mac- 
donald was misled by an early end- 


*J. M. Osborn, ‘Macdonald’s Bibliog- 
ay, of Dryden, Modern Philology, 
XXXIX (1941), 82-83. 
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paper. As there has been so much de- 
bate about this book, its makeup ex- 
pressed in technical terms may be use- 
ful: 4°, [A]? x1 [wrap-around conju- 
gate with C(C1)] B* C*(+ Ci, — 
Cz) D-G* H*(— H* + x’) I* K1,2,3. 

For Don Sebastian, 1690, M 89a is 
in error in listing the formula as A‘ 
a* B-L* M-N? O-S*. M and N are 
not half-sheets sewn one following 
the other but instead part of a regu- 
larly quired quarto sheet of four 
leaves, the first leaf signed ‘M’, the 
second ‘M2’, the third (conjugate with 
‘M2’) signed ‘N’, and the fourth un- 
signed. As shown by the change in the 
font of type and in the measurement 
of the type-page beginning with Orr, 
this book was set in two sections, with 
the peculiar signing of the MN* gath- 
ering adopted as a consequence of a 
miscalculation in casting off copy 
which left the compositor of the first 
section with one gathering too many 
when he came to the end of his as- 
signment. This simultaneous setting of 
two sections which did not quite meet 
explains the gap in the pagination be- 
tween 87 and 96 which troubled 
Osborn.® 

Two other cases affecting makeup 
should be noticed. In the first edition 
of The Indian Emperour, 1667, G1 is 
a previously unnoticed cancellans, 
probably imposed as leaf K4, although 
M 6oa lists K4 as a blank and does not 
note the cancellation and substitution 
in G.1° Osborn has recorded the vari- 
ant signing of F4 as G1 in the second 
edition of Sir Martin Mar-all, 1668, 
and has queried whether the leaf is a 


* Op. cit., p. 91. 

* In the six American copies listed in W 
& McM 414, to which may be added a 
seventh in the Boston Public Library, K4 is 
missing and Gr is a cancellans. 
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cancellans.' However, comparison of 
copies establishes that in both states 
the typesetting is the same in every 
detail and the leaf conjugate in the 
gathering. 


A major unrecorded press-alteration 
in Albion and Albanius, 1685, is of 
some critical significance. In most 
copies, on Hzv a rule follows line 8 
and beneath this is a five-line stage- 
direction in italic beginning ‘Whilst a 
Simphony . . . and describing in con- 
siderable detail the descent of Phoebus. 
The page ends with the second line of 
Venus’s second speech ‘Shall with fra- 
ternal vertues Reign; ’, and the catch- 
word is correctly ‘And’ for the first 
line on I1r, ‘And add his own,’. How- 
ever, in a copy at the Huntington 
Library the original state of Hav is 
found. In this earlier, uncorrected 
version, the rule and elaborate stage- 
direction following line 8 are not 
present, and instead there is the one- 
line direction ‘Phoebus descends in a 
Machine. The last line on the page 
is “The joy of men, and Jove’s in- 
crease.’, and the catchword is ‘Here’. 
This catchword refers to the stage- 
direction part way down the page on 
Iir, ‘Here Albion mounts the Machine, 
... The last five lines on uncorrected 
Hzv are repeated in the same type- 
setting to form the first five lines 
of Iir. 

Something like the following seems 
to have happened. In his postscript to 
the preface Dryden congratulated 
himself that his design had been such 
that the death of Charles II, which 
had occurred shortly before the opera 
was to be presented, enforced only 
some twenty or thirty lines of rewrit- 


™ Op. cit., p. 83. 
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ing in the apotheosis of Albion to fit 
the work to the changed circum- 
stances. It seems very probable that 
in the first version Phoebus descended 
to announce to Albion (Charles) the 
submission of his erstwhile rebellious 
subjects and Albion’s return to his 
country, with this speech followed 
immediately by the Windsor scene as 
we have it in the present text. Upon 
Charles’s death, Dryden altered the 
Phoebus speech to announce Albion’s 
apotheosis, and provided for Albion’s 
translation to the heavens in the god’s 
car rather than to England. It is the 
first form of this version which is rep- 
resented by the original setting of 
Hav, with the stage-direction for Al- 
bion to enter the car planned to head 
Iir. However, before many copies of 
the outer forme of H had been printed, 
Dryden proceeded to revise this scene 
further by introducing a seven-line 
speech by Acacia directed to Albanius 
and urging him to have the care of his 
new subjects at heart. Simultane- 
ously, he elaborated the stage-direc- 
tion for the descent of Phoebus, neces- 
sitating the removal of the bottom five 
lines of text on Hzv and their transfer 
to the top of I:r (still to be printed), 
with consequential alteration of the 
catchword on Hzv. Below these trans- 
ferred lines on Iir was set the newly 
composed Acacia speech, and only 
then the stage-direction ‘Here Albion 
mounts...’ which had originally 
headed the page. 

This extensive alteration on H2zv 
seems to have been done in press and 
not by printing new sheets, since there 
is no indication that the other type- 
pages in the sheet have been disturbed. 
Hence we may believe that the setting 
of Iir was rearranged before it was 
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placed on the press and that no other 
state of this leaf will be found. 

A previous unnoticed series of vari- 
ants in the catchword on bzv of the 
preliminaries indicates either that the 
single leaf c1 had been printed on a 
sheet with Ir and was subsequently 
overlooked, or else that it was an 
afterthought and not originally in- 
tended as a part of the book. The first 
state has the catchword on bev as 
‘Albion,’ a reading that skips cir and 
refers directly to the head-title on 
Bir. The second state omits the catch- 
word altogether, as if the printing of 
c1 had been decided on but its first 
section was as yet uncertain. Finally, 
a catchword reappears as ‘Names’ 
(the most common form), referring 
to the heading at the start of cir. This 
order is, of course, hypothetical. The 
progression of no catchword, wrong 
catchword, and correct catchword is 
also possible. 


Dryden’s plays are so widely col- 
lected that it may not be inappropriate 
to conclude with some unrecorded 
minor variants to assist in establishing 
a more complete bibliographical rec- 
ord. Two plays exhibit unrecorded 
variant signings. Thus in O6cdipus, 
1682, Bz may be missigned as C2; and 
in The Conquest of Granada, 1673, 
A3v is sometimes signed A3. Others 
have pagination variants not previously 
noticed. In Marriage a-la-Mode, 1673, 
p- 25 may not be numbered; in The 
Rival Ladies, 1669, p. 13 may be mis- 
numbered as 4 and p. 16 as 5; in The 
Duke of Guise, 1683, p. 19 may be 
misprinted as 91; in The Wild Gal- 
lant, 1669 (M 72b; W & McM 48s), 
p- § may not be numbered and p. 69 
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may be misprinted as 59; in The In- 
dian Emperour, 1686, pp. 42-43 may 
be misprinted as 50-51, and pp. 50-51 
as 54-55; while in The Assignation, 
1673, Pp. 3 Or p. g may not be numbered. 
In Don Sebastian, 1690, p. 128 is some- 
times misprinted as 112; in The Wild 
Gallant, 1684, the 9 of p. 29 and the 
7 of p. 47 may be turned. 

Some internal variants resulting from 
press-alteration may be of interest to 
the textual critic. The following brief 
references represent only a few casu- 
ally observed examples and do not 
pretend to be exhaustive, since no sys- 
tematic search was made for this form 
of variant. 

In The Assignation, 1673, inner 
forme E is variant: on E4r in the cor- 
rected state the catchword is ‘SCENE’ 
but in the earlier it is ‘Enter’. The 
variant ‘head-pieces over the dedica- 
tion noted in W & McM 388 for this 
play are Newcomb’s familiar ‘Baby- 
lonian’ ornament, used again in the 
1678 edition, and one of the three cuts 
of his fleur-de-lis with crown, rose, 
and thistle as found in Marriage a- 
la~-Mode, 1673, and Amboyna, 1673. 
Copies commonly have the first orna- 
ment. In The Assignation, 1678, Dry- 
den’s name signed to the dedication 
may have a turned ‘e’ and turned ‘n’ 
or else only a turned ‘e’ but with ‘n’ 
incorrectly following the ‘d’. In the 
first edition of Sir Martin Mar-all, 
1668, the earlier state of inner D ex- 
hibits Div with the catchword ‘Mill.’, 
whereas in the press-corrected forme 
the catchword is ‘Our’, two lines of 
type having been moved from the top 
of Dar to the foot of Drv to fill up 
the space left by the removal of a 
faulty stage-direction. Inner F of 
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Troilus and Cressida, 1679, shows a 
variant in which the speech-heading 
‘Hect. appears after the entrance of 
Troilus on Fiv. 

Variant readings exist in outer K 
of All for Love, 1678: the corrected 
state may be recognized by paren- 
theses placed about the phrase ‘As I 
must wish it now’ in line 23 of Kav, 
whereas they are wanting in the un- 
corrected state. On Qiv of The Con- 
quest of Granada, 1672, the catchword 
in some copies is ‘Soldiers’ but in oth- 
ers it is corrected to ‘[The’. Outer Q 
in this edition is likewise variant, with 
all the speech headings for Abdelme- 
lech on Qir and Q3r in some copies 
altered in press from ‘Abdel.’ to ‘Ab- 
delm.’ In Albion and Albanius, 1691, 
the catchword ‘The’ on Bzv may be 
wanting and that on Ezr may read ‘See’ 
or ‘Se’. The subscription to the dedi- 
cation of Aureng-Zebe, 1699, may be 
signed ‘DRYDEN. as in its copytext; 
but the commoner form is the altera- 
tion to ‘John Dryden.’ M 73a noted 
the variant subscription ‘JOHN DRI- 
DEN.’ or ‘JOHN DRYDEN.’ to the 
preface on A3v in The Tempest, 1670. 
Unnoticed is the fact that this leaf 
exists in three rather than in two 
states, a further variant being the 
spelling ‘Davenant’ or ‘D’avenant’ in 
the last line of text above the sub- 
scription. Examination of fourteen 
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copies makes it clear that the two 
spellings may appear indifferently 
with the ‘DRIDEN.’ state, but that 
only the spelling ‘D’avenant’ is found 
with the ‘DRYDEN.’ form. The order 
of alteration is therefore readily es- 
tablished as ‘Davenant ... DRI- 
DEN.’, ‘D’avenant ... DRIDEN.’, 
and finally ‘D’avenant .. . DRY- 
DEN.’ ‘D’avenant’ is the spelling on 
A3r. Osborn and W & McM 328- 
329 separate this edition into two is- 
sues on the basis of the misnumbering 
in some copies of p. 7 as 5. The copies 
examined indicate that the alteration 
of the pagination was consequent 
upon the press-correction of inner 
forme B described in M 73a and that 
the corrected pagination is found only 
with the corrected text. There would 
seem to be no more bibliographical 
reason for distinguishing two issues 
here than with any other book ex- 
hibiting press-altered formes, includ- 
ing variant pagination, as in the ex- 
amples from Dryden listed above. 
An example of printer’s or pub- 
lisher’s correction by hand occurs in 
The Conquest of Granada, 1672, 
where on V4v in the seventh line of 
the Defence in most copies the word 
‘Preface’ is crossed out and ‘Postscript’ 
written by hand in the margin. 


FreDsSON Bowers 
* Op. cit., p. 85. 


Pecuniary Mulcts and the Harvard Library 


F all the fines, or pecuniary 
mulcts as they were called in 
the earlier centuries, to 


which the Harvard student was once 
subject, only a few now remain. And 


of these few (such as the charge for 
late registration or for overdue 
books), the library fine is probably 
the oldest and most thoroughly en- 
trenched. The arguments for and 
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against charging borrowers for over- 
due books have been the subject of 
several articles in library literature; 
they will not be treated further here.’ 
Most librarians, public as well as pri- 
vate, look upon fines as a necessary 
evil. But the history of penalties on 
student borrowers of books in a uni- 
versity such as Harvard does reflect 
changing attitudes towards books and 
their use. 

In the early years of the College, 
the authorities were more concerned 
with safeguarding the utensils, which 
were in daily use, than the books, 
which were not freely available to 
students. At least an order of 1650 
reads: 


If any Schollar or Schollars at any time 
take away or detain any vessel of the 
Colledges great or smal from the Hal 
out of the doores from the sight of the 
Buttery hatch without the Butler’s or 
Servitors knowledge or against their will 
hee or they shall bee punished three- 
pence but more at the Praesidents dis- 
cretion if perversnes appear.” 


A similar charge is incurred for .en- 
tering the buttery without permis- 
sion; later, both of these offenses will 
be found paralleled in Library laws. 
By 1667 the Overseers found it neces- 


*Recent articles include: E. Carl Pratt, 
‘Fine Problems in the College, Library 
Journal, LXVI (1941), 248-249; Richard 
James Hurley, ‘How Fine Are Fines?’ Wil- 
son Bulletin, XII (1938), 509-512; Katherine 
D. Patterson and Katherine H. Berthold, 
‘Fines—an Overdue Problem, Library 
Journal, LXIII (1938), 181-183. 

* College Book I, 50; printed in Publica- 
tions of the Colonial Society of Massachu- 
setts, XV (1925), 33-34. Quotations from 
the College records before 1750 are taken 
from this publication. References are to 
files in the University Archives unless other- 
wise noted; the printed series of University 
laws, published at irregular intervals, have 
been the chief source of information. 
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sary to define the duties of various 
College officers; the Library Keeper 
was not neglected. Rule number 4 
of those relating to the Library states: 


If any person whatsoever shall be found 
injurious to the Library by abusing or 
not carefully restoring any Book bor- 
rowed by him, upon complaint to the 
Praesident by the Library Keeper he 
shall pay double dammage and be de- 
barred from borrowing. 


This law, combining the offenses of 
injuring a book and of not returning 
it on time, remained on the books 
for a hundred years. By 1736 it had 
been liberalized slightly, so that the 
offender could obtain ‘new leave from 
the President and Tutors to borrow, 
signified to the Library Keeper by a 
note under the President’s hand.’ But 
new laws had by then been added, 
fixing the penalty of expulsion for 
stealing from the Library and setting 
up a charge of two shillings per quar- 
ter on all borrowers ‘to repair damages 
done by borrowing Books out of the 
Library.’ Such a charge, of varying 
amounts and purposes (for a time, it 
was for the Librarian’s salary), con- 
tinued a part of the student’s term 
bill through 1884. But the most in- 
teresting of the new laws of 1736 
reads as follows: 


The stated time for borrowing and re- 
turning Books, shall be fixed to Fryday 
. . . [the Library Keeper] shall not per- 
mit any Scholars to enter the Library, 
but shall deliver and receive the Library 
Books, asked for, and returned, by the 
Scholars, at the Library door. And if 
any Scholar shall at such times attempt 
to enter the Library, he shall, upon com- 
plaint which the Library Keeper shall 
make to the President and Tutors, be by 
them debarred the priveledge of borrow- 
ing Books out the Library, and punished 
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by pecuniary mulct, or otherwise, ac- 
cording to the nature and circumstances 
of his offence. 


The first three classes, it should be 
noted, were not even given this much 
liberty; for permission for general 
borrowing of books was not granted 
to juniors until 1765, to sophomores 
until 1793, and to freshmen until 1810.5 

In order that a student’s parents 
might know what his fine was for, 
the Corporation in 1734 ruled that 
the Butler should keep a record ‘for 
rendering more effectual the fines 
that are imposed.’ Quarterly the But- 
ler was to show this record to the 
Tutor whose turn it was to make up 
the quarter bill, and then transmit it 
to the Steward, who was to annex 
it to the account of charges sent to the 
parents. The Quarter Bill Books of 
the period lump all fines under the 
general term ‘Punishments.’ The laws 
of 1736 were not in effect long be- 
fore an addition was necessary; in 
1748 a separate penalty was established 
for mistreatment of books with cuts. 
If an undergraduate was found guilty 
of such an offense, he was required 
to pay treble damages, was degraded,* 
and was debarred of the liberty of 
ever borrowing books out of the Li- 
brary again. The Faculty was ready 
to enforce these laws; for example, 
on 21 June 1743 a senior was assessed 


*Permission to borrow selected books 
was granted several years earlier. For ex- 
ample, on 11 May 1779 the Corporation au- 
thorized the freshmen to take text books 
from the Library, paying ‘for the use of each 
as the President, Professors, and Tutors may 
judge proper. And on 8 October 1787 it 
was voted that ‘a collection of books be pro- 
cured as soon as may be for the use of the 
Sophimores and Freshmen.’ 

* This meant he was lowered in his place 
in the Class list. 
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forty shillings ‘old tenour’ for losing 
a volume of Shakespeare’s plays. Yet 
the enforcement was not satisfactory 
to the Overseers who in 1758 twice 
called the Corporation’s attention to 
‘the neglect of returning Books to the 
Library. The Corporation finally 
took action, voting on 28 May 1759 
that only three books could be bor- 
rowed at a time, and that no one 
could borrow any more until he had 
returned those he had taken. But 
even at this date there is no mention 
of a specific fine for the detaining 
of books from the Library. 

The disastrous fire of 1764 resulted 
in more careful attention to all aspects 
of the new collection. The Librarian 
was required not only to keep a regis- 
ter of books lent, but also to note 
down the condition of the book, the 
number of cuts and blank leaves, and 
other pertinent information. This re- 
sulted in such descriptions as ‘very 
neat,’ ‘abused,’ and ‘ferret,’ the last 
indicating an attached book mark. 
The laws of 1765 were more specific 
than any previous ones. For the first 
time, a fine (six pence a week) was 
provided for any undergraduate de- 
taining a book beyond the six-week 
period allowed. New rules forbade 
the lending of a book to another (fine, 
six shillings), or the carrying of books 
out of town, and required a certificate 
from the Librarian, stating that all 
books were returned or made good, 
before the granting of a degree. Mu- 
tilated books were to be replaced 
with ones of equal value; if part of a 
set, then the borrower might be re- 
quired to replace the whole set. The 
annual inspection at Commencement, 
an affair which was to harass borrow- 
ers through Librarian Sibley’s time, 
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received special notice in these laws, 
as the following extract shows: 


Every person of whatever rank or de- 
gree shall return all his borrowed books, 
every year, by the last day of June; And 
in the first week of July, each book shall 
be taken down and carefully dusted; 
and on the Tuesday and Wednesday 
next following, there shall be annually 
a visitation and Inspection of the Library 
by a Committee of the Overseers and 
Corporation ... And if there be any 
books not then returned, or returned 
defaced or abused, by any others, be- 
sides resident graduates or undergradu- 
ates [who were subject to college disci- 
pline] the Librarian shall inform this 
Committee thereof, with the names of 
the persons delinquent. And after this 
inspection no book shall be taken out 
of the Library, till the Fryday after 
Commencement. 

The Librarian, according to a law 
of 1767, could impose fines up to five 
shillings. By 1778, the wartime de- 
valuation of money had caused this 
limit to be raised to fifteen shillings. 
The Faculty records of the period 
are full of fines imposed on students 
for abusing or not returning -books. 
It was voted on 7 May 1779 ‘that 
Howard be charged in the next Quar- 
ter Bill, under the head of Books, 
18/ for damage done to a Copy of 
Guthrie’s Geography; and that Hall 
1mus® and Prentiss be each in the 
same manner for the same reason.’ 
And on 15 June 1779 the large sum 
of three pounds seven shillings and 
six pence (in devaluated currency) 
was charged Hartwell ‘for detaining 
3 Books from the Library fifteen 
weeks longer than the time allowed by 
Law.’ In December 1780, the wrong 
man was fined twelve pounds ‘for 
abusing the Fifth Volume of Shake- 


* ‘Primus.’ 
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speare’s Works, belonging to the Li- 
brary.’ The real offender confessed 
and ‘having ingenuously acknowl- 
edged that he, thro’ inattention, 
abused the Volume,’ was fined only 
three pounds. 

The laws of 1790 specified the 
order in which the two upper classes 
were to be admitted to the Library; 
to prevent any one group from ob- 
taining an advantage, this order was 
changed from term to term. The 
alcoves, however, were still forbidden 
territory. When, in 1793, the sopho- 
mores were allowed to take out books, 
they became subject to a contribu- 
tion of sixty cents per quarter for 
the Librarian. Some asked to be 
relieved of the charge and it was 
voted, 29 April 1796, ‘that any 
Sophomore who desires to be excused 
from the use of the library and from 
the charge in the quarter bill under 
the head of Librarian, may obtain 
such dispensation by making applica- 
tion to the President.’ Further con- 
cessions to the sophomores were made 
in the laws of 1798: ‘[since] their 
time is, and ought to be more occu- 
pied in attending exercises with the 
several instructors, than that of the 
two senior Classes, they shall be per- 
mitted each to borrow but one vol- 
ume at a time, and out of such books 
only, as the President, Professors and 
Tutors shall select for that Class in 
particular; and they shall be charged 
a less sum towards the Librarian’s 
salary, than the Students of the two 
senior Classes.’ These laws also trans- 
lated the pounds, shillings, and pence 
into dollars and cents. The penalty 
for entering the Library out of turn, 
for going into the alcoves, or for dis- 
orderly behavior became one dollar, 
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and the fine for detaining books over- 
due ten cents a week. 

By the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, the statement of a 
specific fine had been dropped from 
the laws. Although in 1820 the laws 
stated that a Professor or Tutor might 
impose a fine up to one dollar, by 
1832 fines were ‘not to be resorted to 
as an ordinary punishment; none shall 
be imposed but by the Faculty; and 
in no case shall a fine exceed ten dol- 
lars.’ Librarian Thaddeus William 
Harris, however, in his reports for 
1836-38, advocated the reimposition 
of a fine for the late return of books. 
Aware of the objection to the term 
‘fine,’ he suggested the following rule: 
‘If any person borrowing books from 
the library shall find it inconvenient 
to return them at the proper time, or 
should the continued use of them be 
important to him he may be allowed 
to retain them by paying for every 
volume ... per diem until it is re- 
turned.’ Fortunately, this circumlo- 
cution was not adopted; but the laws 
of 1848 returned to a system of fines. 
Emphasizing the importance of a stu- 
dent’s returning books before leaving 
college for an absence of more than 
a week, before the winter vacation, 
and before Commencement, they 
established a fine of twenty-five cents 
a day to cover these cases. Persons 
other than students were made sub- 
ject to a fine of one dollar per week 
for every volume unreturned, after 
notice. Pleading ignorance of the new 
law, a member of the Class of 1849 ° 
wrote to the Librarian asking that his 
fine might be excused. Unwittingly 
adding insult to injury, he stated that 


From owen L. Hayes; letter undated, but 
evidently 


in the year 1848. 
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‘the laws concerning books had not 
much interest for me as I never was 
accustomed to take out books and 
this book being the only one I had 
taken out during the term.’ It is prob- 
able that his petition was granted, for 
Harris accepted and preserved a 
packet of similar excuses submitted 
in 1843. They show that excuses 
based on ignorance, forgetfulness, ill- 
ness, and other absence were as preva- 
lent then as now. That there were 
students who used the Library freely 
and obeyed its laws is shown in the 
diary of Jason M. Gorham, of the 
Class of 1851. The entry for 18 May 
1848 reads in part: ‘I am hurrying 
considerable as I wish to finish Arnold 
[History of Rome] and Stephens 
Travels in Central America this term, 
and as all the books must be returned 
to the Library three weeks before the 
close of the term I have but five weeks 
to read the last in.’ And those stu- 
dents who turned to the club libraries 
for their reading matter did not neces- 
sarily escape fines; the 1.0.H., for ex- 
ample, had its own system of charges.’ 

Librarian Sibley’s great efforts to 
collect books for the Library are per- 
haps not as well known as his jealousy 
for them once acquired. His annual 
reports contain strong statements con- 
cerning those ‘whose appropriate des- 
tination would be the Penitentiary’ — 
the stealers or detainers of books. He 
was happy to report, in 1861, that 
‘the deportment of the Undergradu- 
ates has been marked with great pro- 
priety when in the Library; and— 
what has not before occurred within 


*For references to fines in club libraries 
at Harvard see ‘The Hasty Pudding Club Li- 
brary, 1808-1948,’ by the writer, in the 
Harvarp Liprary Buitetin, II (1948), 393- 
401. 

















my recollection — every Undergradu- 
ate returned to the Library every book 
with the exception of one which was 
lost as early as the day after the books 
were called in for the annual examin- 
ation.” But he did not resist too 
strongly the liberalizing of the times 
during which students might borrow 
books. Although Winsor did away 
with the annual examination and made 
borrowing privileges still more liberal, 
he continued the system of fines (ten 
cents a day), even stating on the post- 
card notice to borrowers that ‘any 
Library notice is an act of courtesy, 
and failure to receive it cannot be 
considered a ground for any claim.’ 
This so offended one of the older 
professors that he complained (when 
his fine reached sixteen dollars) to B. 
Pickman Mann, librarian of the Cam- 
bridge Entomological Club, who used 
the story as an illustration in a note 
on fines written for the Library Jour- 
nal.® Winsor emphasized, as all li- 
brarians since have done, that the 
purpose of the fine was to get the 
book back. In as strong words as Sib- 
ley used, he wrote, in his report for 
1894, of the ‘despicable disregard of 
the rights of fellow students, who are 
thus deprived of the use of such 
books.’ 

By the beginning of the present cen- 
tury it was apparent that Faculty and 
Corporation backing for library pun- 
ishments was necessary. The rules 
adopted by the Library Council in 
January 1903 stated that a fine of five 
cents a day was to be imposed for each 
volume overdue and that the value of 
a book overdue and not returned after 
due notice would be charged to the 
account of the borrower at the Bur- 


*IV (1879), 441-442. 
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sar’s office. On 20 February 1907 the 
Resident Executive Board voted: 

That in the opinion of this Board, it is 
desirable that Library fines be promptly 
imposed and collected at the Library, in 
order that the penalty may be closely 
associated with the offense; that delin- 
quents be followed up by repeated no- 
tices and the withdrawal of Library 
privileges; that if these measures are un- 
successful, a written complaint be made 
by the Librarian to the appropriate Dean 
with the understanding that failure to 
heed the warning from the Dean is to 
be regarded as a serious infraction of 
college discipline; that in the last resort 
unpaid fines be collected by the Bursar, 
as one of the charges to be satisfied by 
every student before his bond, or other 


security, lapses. 


The Corporation accepted this recom- 
mendation in principle. To a student 
who complained about a fine Librarian 
Lane wrote, on 6 September 1907: ‘I 
want to make it quite plain, so that 
there need be no misunderstanding, 
that everyone (except officers of the 
University) is expected to pay fines 
when due, and to observe the other 
rules of the Library.’ Officers of the 
University have always been accorded 
special privileges in the matter of 
number of volumes which may be 
borrowed at a time and the length 
of time they may be kept. A rather 
delicate notice sent them by Mr Lane 
reads as follows: ‘Inadvertent taking 
of books from the building without 
record renders it desirable that gentle- 
men should occasionally examine their 
own shelves in the interest of the 
Library and its users.’ Mr Lane again 
stated his position on the subject of 
fines in a letter published in the Crim- 
son of 9 February 1922: 


One word about rules. I sometimes get 
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an absurd letter from some man who 
fails to grasp what seems a simple point, 
and apparently thinks that rules are set 
up to suit the whim of the Librarian, 
and therefore it is a fair game to circum- 
vent them; that fines or other charges 
are designed to enrich the institution or 
its employees, and therefore that one is 
at liberty to keep any book as long as 
he likes if only he pays the fines that 
accrue. What foolishness! Fines and 
charges are for the purpose of getting 
books back at the proper time, that they 
may be ready for others’ use. Our few 
rules are designed to secure the rights of 
readers, or (what is finally the same 
thing) to protect the books for their use. 


From the opening of Widener in 
1915 to the opening of Lamont in 
1949 there was little change in the 
rules concerning overdue books. In 
Widener the fine has remained five 
cents a day; here is one category 
where inflation has not been felt. The 
penalty for mutilation still may be ex- 
clusion from the use of the Library. 
The enforcement of the rules is of 
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course often tempered by the particu- 
lar circumstances of the case. For 
some time fines have not been charged 
for late return of reserved reading 
room books, since it was found that 
withdrawal of the privilege of bor- 
rowing for a stated time was sufficient 
deterrent. If a book has to be sent 
for, a messenger fee is charged. In 
1931 inspection of books at the 
Widener exits was introduced; and in 
1939 the period for keeping books 
was reduced to two weeks. 

In the new undergraduate library 
— exemplar of many innovations — a 
policy of no fines is being tried out. 
Librarians will watch this experiment 
with interest; they would cheerfully 
give up the money received in fines 
provided some other way could be 
found of insuring prompt return of 
books. For the Harvard undergradu- 
ate, anyway, the book fine may soon 
be as extinct as those other ‘pecuniary 
mulcts’ of the seventeenth century. 


Rosert W. Lovett 


A Source for Reynolds’ Parody of 
The School of Athens 


EYNOLDS’ parody of “The 
R School of Athens,’ a carica- 

ture of British connoisseurs 
whom he met in Rome, is among the 
most spirited productions of his youth- 
ful genius (Plate I). Combining the 
eccentricity of a Thomas Patch with 
the solid learning of a future academi- 
cian, Reynolds appears at the age of 
twenty-eight as a master of pictorial 


satire. The insertion of Gothic arches 
and pinnacles into Raphael's classical 
hall not only ridicules with one stroke 
both the neo-Roman and the neo- 
Gothic tastes, but produces an atmos- 
phere of obscurantism singularly suited 


*For Patch’s style of caricature cf. F. J. 
B. Watson, ‘Thomas Patch (1725-1782), 
The Walpole Society, XXVIII (1939-40), 
24. 
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for debate between these refined cog- 
noscenti. In the foreground to the 
right, the use of Euclid’s compasses 
for measuring the circumference of a 
pie licked by a dog is in the best 
Hudibrastic tradition: 

In Mathematics he was greater 

Than Tycho Brahe or Erra Pater: 

For he, by geometric scale, 

Could take the size of pots of ale; 
Resolve, by sines and tangents straight, 
If bread or butter wanted weight. 

In one respect, the most surprising 
feature is the group of musical per- 
formers on the left; for in painting 
these gentlemen as musicians Rey- 
nolds showed that he understood the 
original group in “The School of 
Athens’ better than Vasari. Unable 
to decipher the tablet in the center of 
this group, Vasari declared it to be 
filled with astronomical figures, and 
he assumed (ever unruffled by incon- 
sistency) that the person facing the 
tablet must be the evangelist Matthew 
attended by an angel. But actually 
these are Pythagorean students of 
music, and the tablet is a diagram of 
musical harmonies.” 

Reynolds was an industrious reader 
of Vasari, but for ‘The School of 
Athens’ he trusted a better guide. In 
1695 had appeared Bellori’s Descri- 
zione delle immagini dipinte da Raf- 
faelle d’Urbino nel Palazzo Vaticano. 
A new pocket edition of this excellent 
little treatise was published in 1751, 
the very year in which Reynolds 
composed his burlesque.* His copy of 
the book is in the Harvard College 

*Cf. E. Naumann, ‘Erklarung der Mu- 
siktafel in Raphaels Schule von Athen,’ 
Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, XIV (1879), 
TFor the date of the painting cf. E. K. 
Waterhouse, Reynolds (London, 1939; also 


1941), p. 38. 


Library; * his name is inscribed on the 
title-page, which also bears his stamp, 
and there are occasional marginal notes 
in pencil, unmistakably by his hand.® 
This edition has prefixed to it Vasari’s 
life of Raphael, in which Reynolds 
especially marked for his attention the 
pages xii-xiii, writing ‘School of Ath- 
ens’ in the margin. It is the more 
remarkable that he did not take his 
clue from Vasari’s description, but 
preferred the account given by Bel- 
lori on pages 32-36: for here the 
Pythagorean tablet is described, re- 
produced, and fully explained as a 
musical system, and the group sur- 
rounding it as students of music. 

Wit and learning were recognized 
by Walpole as the two chief ingredi- 
ents in Reynolds’ character as an artist. 
When Walpole claimed that even 
Reynolds’ eclecticism was a form of 
wit and that his ‘borrowings’ should 
be understood as quotations, he 
thought primarily of his good- 
humored portrait of ‘Master Crewe 
as Henry VIII in which he had para- 
phrased Holbein: ‘Is not there humour 
and satire in Sir Joshua’s reducing 
Holbein’s swaggering and colossal 
haughtiness of Henry VIII. to the 
boyish jollity of Master Crewe?’ * 
Walpole’s argument gains in force by 
the observation that the earliest known 
instance of a quotation in Reynolds 
is his burlesque of “The School of 
Athens.’ The apostle of courtesy and 
grandeur in the use of classical epi- 
thets began as a master of derision. 

To borrow ‘from the grand,’ to 


“Call number: Nor 3106. 

* The writing is the same as in Reynolds’ 
notebooks in the British Museum, the Soane 
Museum, and the Metropolitan Museum. 

* Anecdotes of Painting in England, ed. 
R. N. Wornum (London, 1849), I, xvii, n. 2. 
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‘change the purpose of the figures 
without changing the attitude,’ * these 
became in later years his favorite pre- 
scriptions for giving splendor to a 
composition, ‘the gusto grande of the 
Italians.’ * Thus, in his portrait of the 
Duchess of Marlborough and her 
daughter, he managed to combine a 
posture from Michelangelo’s lunettes 
with an allusion to Raphael’s ‘Ma- 
donna della Sedia’ ; and even his most 
effective attempt in the grand style, 
‘The Death of Dido,’ is an elegant 
adaptation of Giulio Romano’s ‘Psy- 
che.’® In the best of these instances, 
the full enjoyment of the work pre- 
supposes an acquaintance with its 
models; for only then does the paint- 
er’s grace or wit become apparent, as 
he transfers (in Reynolds’ own words) 
‘by a kind of parody, their excellencies 
to his own performances.’ ?° 

Malone, who was an executor of 
Reynolds’ will, found among his scat- 
tered papers a group of notes for ‘a 
history of his mind, so far as concerned 
his art, and of his progress...’ ™ 
These included an account of his 
change of opinion about Raphael’s 
frescoes in the Vatican: 


“I remember very well my own disap- 
pointment, when I first visited the Vati- 
can; but on confessing my feelings to a 
brother-student, of whose ingenuousness 
I had a high opinion, he acknowledged 
that the works of Raffaelle had the same 
effect on him, or rather that they did 


* Discourse IV’ and ‘Discourse XV’ (The 
Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, ed. Edmund 
Malone, znd ed., London, 1798, I, 109; II, 
211). 

* ‘Discourse III’ (Works, I, 55). 

*E. Wind, ‘Borrowed Attitudes in Rey- 
nolds and Hogarth,’ Journal of the Warburg 
Institute, Tl (1938), 182 ff. 

” Discourse VI’ (Works, I, 180). 

"Works, I, xiii. 
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not produce the effect which he ex- 
pected. This was a great relief to my 
mind; and on inquiring further of other 
students, I found that those persons only 
who from natural imbecility appeared 
to be incapable of ever relishing those 
divine performances, made pretensions 
to instantaneous raptures on first behold- 
ing them.—JIn justice to myself, how- 
ever, I must add that . . . my not relish- 
ing them as I was conscious I ought to 
have done, was one of the most humili- 
ating circumstances that ever happened 
to me. . . . Notwithstanding my disap- 
pointment, I proceeded to copy some of 
those excellent works. I viewed them 
again and again; I even affected to feel 
their merit, and to admire them, more 
than I really did. In a short time a new 
taste and new perceptions began to dawn 
upon me!?... The truth is, that if 
these works had really been what I 
expected, they would have contained 
beauties superficial and alluring, but by 
no means such as would have entitled 
them to the great reputation which the 

have so long and so justly obtained.”!% 


It would be of interest to know, but 
there is at present no certain way of 
deciding, whether Reynolds painted 
his parody of ‘The School of Athens’ 
before or after his conversion. Also, 
it would be instructive to compare 
this humorous piece with those serious 
exercises by which he trained himself 
to overcome his initial resistance. It 
is not impossible that some of these 
may yet be discovered. ‘Of the few 
copies which he made while he was 
at Rome,’ writes Malone, ‘two are 
now in the possession of the Earl of 
Inchiquin, who married his niece, Miss 
Palmer; St. Michael, the Archangel, 
slaying the Dragon, after Guido; and 


Cf. the recommendation, quoted from 
James Harris in ‘Discourse XV’ (Works, 
II, 207), ‘to feign a relish, till we find a 
relish come, 

8 Works, I, xiv—xvii. 
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the School of Athens, from Raffaelle; 
both masterly performances.’ 
If the imagination of a painter is 


“ Works, I, xix-xx, n. 12. See also A. 
Graves and W. V. Cronin, A History of the 
Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds (London, 
1899-1901), IV, 1661: ‘A sketch from the 
celebrated School of Athens of Raphael, 27 
inches by 5 ft. 6 inches,’ listed as no. go in 
the second day sale of the Marchioness of 
Thomond’s collection, Christie’s, 18-19 May 
1821. 


The Reference Function 


HE establishment of a library 
at Harvard specifically for 
the undergraduate has carried 
with it special developments in three 
major aspects: book selection, circu- 
lation, and reference. The general de- 
sign and function of the Lamont Li- 
brary have already been described in 
the Harvarp Lisrary BuLtetin, and 
future articles will deal with the par- 
ticular features of the book collection 
and of access and borrowing. It is the 
purpose of the present note to discuss 
the reference service of the Library. 
The Lamont reference collection 
was selected in the following manner. 
A librarian on the staff of the Harvard 
College Library compiled a list of 
recommendations, making a selection 
from Mudge’s Guide to Reference 
Books and its Supplements through 
1946. This selection was revised by 
the Senior Reference Assistant on the 
Harvard College Library staff and ap- 
proved by a committee consisting of 
the Librarian of Harvard College, the 
Head of the Processing Division of the 
College Library, the Head of the 
Lamont Library, and the two staff 
members previously mentioned. 
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aroused and controlled by curiosity, 
which was habitually the case with 
Reynolds, the reading of a book may 
become a decisive aid in removing 
impediments of perception. In his es- 
timation of Raphael, it is not un- 
reasonable to suspect that his change 
of mind was hastened by Bellori. 


Epear WIND 


of the Lamont Library 


What is a reference book? There 
have been various definitions, none of 
them entirely satisfactory. The term 
is a loose one referring in general to 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, manuals, 
handbooks, yearbooks, atlases, bibli- 
ographies, indexes, and outlines. It 
may be extended to include any gen- 
eral systematic treatment of a subject. 
Hence, many of the books found in 
the general collection in the Lamont 
Library would, in another library, be- 
come a part of the reference collec- 
tion. The division is a matter of judg- 
ment based upon the purpose of the 
reference function, and the use to 
which the library is put by its patrons. 

The principles governing the selec- 
tion of materials for the collection in 
the Lamont reference room were both 
general and specific. ‘Usefulness to 
undergraduates’ was believed to limit 
the collection of encyclopedias and 
atlases to those in French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, and Russian but dic- 
tionaries for additional languages were 
included. Encyclopedias and diction- 
aries of special fields were restricted 
to those which supplemented curricu- 
lar areas of learning, such as history, 
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philosophy, physics, or chemistry. In 
the same way handbooks, manuals, 
yearbooks, and systematic treatises of 
particular fields were strictly limited. 
American and English biographical 
dictionaries and Who’s Whos are rep- 
resented. Bibliographies have been in- 
cluded very sparingly, since most of 
the materials listed would be available 
in Widener or the Departmental or 
Special Libraries rather than in La- 
mont. This does not exclude, how- 
ever, the general book and periodical 
bibliographies, lists, and indexes so 
indispensable to all reference work. 
These types suggest the scope of the 
reference collection. 

Alcove reference collections con- 
sisting of an encyclopedia, language 
dictionaries, and reference materials 
in the fields of the part of the collec- 
tion located on that level are shelved 
adjacent to each of the three main 
reading areas. These alcove collec- 
tions, facing the first, third, and fifth 
level reading areas, bring basic refer- 
ence tools closer to the students in the 
reading areas, or the stacks, than would 
be possible if the reference collection 
were shelved entirely in the reference 
room on the third level. This arrange- 
ment also provides a segregated refer- 
ence area for books that should not 
leave the building, yet permits these 
reference tools to be shelved near 
those parts of the general collection to 
which they are related. 

A further word concerning the 
principle of selection may be added. 
The Lamont Library is one of some 
eighty libraries in the University, most 
of which are in the vicinity. As one 
of many, the undergraduate library 
may provide the general treatises and 
the fundamental works in special 
fields and rely on the special library 
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to supply the specialized materials of 
its field. This principle applies like- 
wise to the reference collection. When 
a student’s need falls beyond the 
scope of the collection, he is directed 
to the appropriate library where he 
may obtain satisfaction. This makes 
for economy as well as efficiency. 

The reference collection that has 
resulted from this selection consists 
largely, therefore, of what are usually 
called the ‘ready reference’ tools. 
These serve as springboards to the 
general collection. They introduce 
the student to a field as a whole, give 
him a general grasp of a subject or 
point, or answer a specific question. 
They supply information or they lead 
to sources of more complete or more 
specific information. 

The classic writings, important 
treatises, basic texts, and representa- 
tive authors are to be found in the 
general collection. A student upon 
entering the Lamont Library sees 
books around him. He cannot go to 
a reading area or from one part of the 
building to another without passing 
through a part of the book collection 
or seeing it at one side. The emphasis 
in this building is upon exposing the 
student to the book, and it is hoped 
that his first contact with this library 
will be with the books on the shelves. 
Staff members and card catalogues do 
not stand in his way as necessary pre- 
liminary hurdles, but are provided as 
assistants when he is in need of help. 
Herein lies the important departure 
of the Lamont Library from the past 
experience of the Harvard student. 
Never before has he had free access 
to a general collection of books, a 
collection selected, housed, and ad- 
ministered for his use. And here it is 
that the reference staff plays its most 
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important role. As an interpreter of 
the collection and as a guide to its 
proper and efficient use, this staff 
functions in a way that has not previ- 
ously been entirely possible. 

A student interested in fine arts, for 
example, will find the histories, biog- 
raphies, dictionaries, and the more im- 
portant current periodicals in this field 
in Lamont, together with the texts on 
the theory of art and the various arts. 
These materials will support the gen- 
eral course work and the student’s im- 
mediate interest resulting from his 
lectures or assigned reading. When 
he is preparing for term papers or an 
honors thesis, he will have become 
thoroughly familiar with the founda- 
tions of his field by seeing and using 
the books on the shelves. From these 
he may learn of more exhaustive works 
as listed in footnotes and bibliogra- 
phies. The reference staff will direct 
him to these works and others in the 
Fogg Museum Library and in Wide- 
ner. The student thus will be saved 
the trouble of making a new research 
effort in the more specialized and com- 
plete collection of the University, 
since he will know specifically what 
he is seeking and where it is to be 
found. Students in history, literature, 
government, and economics, likewise, 
will be just as well prepared upon 
going to Widener since the reference 
work necessary to decide what to use 
may frequently be done in Lamont, 
and a student may then be sent di- 
rectly to the stack locations where his 
materials are to be found. One impor- 
tant aspect of the referring of students 
to another library is that the reference 
staff sends the student to a specific 
library, to a particular person in that 
library and for specified material, and 
telephones the library to prepare that 
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person to receive the student. This 
reference preparation is possible for 
all curricular areas and for any of the 
Departmental and Special Libraries in 
the University. 

The primary concern of the refer- 
ence staff is to aid students in the use 
of the library. The whole staff joins 
with the reference staff in implement- 
ing this principle. The reference staff 
is available throughout the time the 
library is open to assist students in 
locating the materials they require for 
course work, for collateral reading, for 
special reports or term papers, or for 
leisure time enjoyment. As one means 
of self-help, the staff has posted 
throughout the building outlines of 
the classification scheme and subject 
indexes thereto. A student with a spe- 
cific subject in mind is directed to the 
point in the book collection where 
that subject is represented. The sub- 
ject cards of the card catalogue sup- 
plement the classification scheme. 
This direct approach to the book stock 
should provide the solution for most 
students, The reference staff is avail- 
able for those who do not find what 
they want. 

The reference staff as well as the 
other sections of the professional staff 
constantly work through the collec- 
tion to eliminate superseded or unused 
materials. At the same time, the staff 
systematically reviews the needs of 
the undergraduate as reflected in as- 
signed and collateral reading and in 
special assignments, and selects mate- 
rials from the current and second-hand 
book market to recommend for acqui- 
sition. An essential working collec- 
tion and a reference staff thoroughly 
acquainted with its content are thus 
achieved. 

Morrison C. Havitanp 
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A Possible Volume from the Winthrop Donation 


HERE has been in the recent 
past a keen interest in Har- 
vard’s Old Library, and espe- 


cially in the books remaining from 
the great donations of the seventeenth 
century — those of John Harvard, Sir 
Kenelm Digby, Governor John Win- 
throp, and Sir John Maynard. We 
have more or less complete lists of the 
books contained in the first three of 
these gifts, and are able to reconstruct 
with some degree of fullness the list 
of those given by Maynard.? Of John 
Harvard’s gift one volume may have 
survived: John Downame’s The Chris- 
tian Warfare, London, 1634 (STC 
7137).° Similarly, the Library still has 
but one book given by Sir Kenelm 
Digby: Joannes Cassianus’ Monasticae 
Institutiones, Antwerp, 1578.4 The 
Maynard gift has fared better; per- 
haps, oddly enough, because many of 
them were sold as duplicates, and so 
escaped the fire of 1764.5 The seven 
Maynard volumes returned to Harvard 
as a gift of the American Antiquarian 
Society in 1924 included a copy of 
Bishop John Davenant’s Determina- 
tiones, a first edition, Cambridge, 
1634 (STC 6294). However, no book 


* Publications of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts, XV (1925), 158-168, 200. See 
also Alfred C. Potter, ‘Catalogue of John 
Harvard’s Library,’ Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., 
XXI (1920), 190-230. 

*Proceedings of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, ns. XXXIV (1925), 2-4, 
14-19. 

*Clarence E. Walton, The Tbhree- 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Harvard 
College Library (Cambridge, Mass., 1939), 


pp. 8-9. 
* Ibid., p. 13. 
*Proc. Am. Ant. Soc., loc. cit., p. 19. 


from the Winthrop donation has been 
identified. 

A volume presented to the Library 
in December 1948 by Mr George 
Goodspeed may perhaps fill that lack. 
The evidence for its having been 
given originally by Governor Win- 
throp is not conclusive, but it is at 
least as good as the case for The Chris- 
tian Warfare. The volume is a copy 
of Ephraim Pagitt’s Christianography, 
London, 1635 (STC 19110). It bears 
on its flyleaf the inscription ‘Ad Bi- 
bliothca Colleg Harvard pertinet’. It 
has no shelf number, probably because 
such numbers were not in use when 
it stood—or lay—on Harvard's 
shelves. On its fore-edge is inked 
‘Pagit eccles Hist.’ — another sign that 
it once belonged in some collection. 
Whether Harvard’s books were 
shelved fore-edge out, in the ancient 
manner, is a question that has never 
been settled, but it can be considered 
probable. In the 1723 catalogue,” 
not the 1635 but the 1636 edition is 
listed. Possibly, in the manner of the 
time, the earlier edition had been re- 
jected as an unneeded duplicate when 
the later edition was acquired. There 
was, as those who are interested in the 
subject will remember, a general dis- 
posal of duplicates at the time of the 
Sir John Maynard gift in 1682.6 The 


*Henry J. Cadbury, ‘John Harvard's 
Library, Pub. Col. Soc. Mass. XXXIV 
(1943), 335- 

*Catalogus Librorum Bibliothecae Col- 
legit Harvardini (Boston, 1723). 

*Samuel E. Morison, Harvard College in 
the Seventeenth Century (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1936), I, 292 f. See also Henry J. 
Cadbury, ‘Harvard College Library and the 
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Christianography has on its title-page 
the inscription ‘Anne Cottons 1734’, 
which suggests that this may be one 
of the volumes, of which no list ap- 
pears to exist, acquired from the Har- 
vard Library by the Cottons.* The 
only evidence of the book’s subse- 
quent history is the inscription, writ- 
ten in pencil on the blank leaf at the 
end of the book: ‘Francis Edward 
Parker Portsmouth 1830’. It is quite 
possible, then, that this is the exem- 
plar acquired by the Library through 
the gift of Governor Winthrop in 
1658. 

Library of the Mathers, Proc. Am. Ant. 


Soc., L (1941), 20-28. 
* Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., XVI (1925), 415. 
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Pagitt’s Christianography demon- 
strates the wide spread of Christianity, 
and, with the usual Protestant bias, 
shows how small a proportion of all 
Christians pay allegiance to the Pope. 
It is, in a sense, a geography of Chris- 
tianity. It is interesting to contrast 
this view with that of John Foxe, 
about sixty years earlier, who lamented 
that, of all the parts of the world that 
had once been Christian, ‘only a little 
angle of the West parts remaineth in 
some profession of Thy holie name.’ 


Lestre Maurn OLIvEeR 


*Richard Day, A Book of Christian 
Prayer (London, 1578), p. 27. 


Lighting a Monumental Reading Room 


MONUMENTAL reading room 
A can be satisfactorily lighted. 
This has been conclusively 
proved during the months following 
the complete relighting of the Main 
Reading Room of Baker Library at 
Harvard’s Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration in the summer of 
1948. 

Baker Library’s reading room is 
truly a monumental one, for it is over 
240 feet long by 43 feet wide, and 
has a high (24-foot) slightly arched 
segmented ceiling. The room is di- 
vided into three sections by coupled 
columns. Each section, before the 
changes were made, contained large 
internal ‘skylights’ covering nearly 30 
per cent of the ceiling area, with cor- 
responding external skylights in the 
roof above. Additional daylight was 


furnished through large tall rectangu- 
lar windows on the north, east, and 
west sides of the room. The only 
artificial illumination was provided by 
two parallel rows of incandescent 
light fixtures—each row containing 
seventeen units, Each fixture was 36 
inches in diameter, with an annular 
plaster reflecting surface above the 
lamp and facing down. 

During the day the illumination on 
the tables might range from a gloomy 
5 foot-candles to an overly bright, 
high-contrast 60. At night, the in- 
tensity ranged from 3 to 10 foot- 
candles on the tables to practically a 
zero reading at the bookshelves along 
the walls. 

The skylights also created several 
problems. It was difficult to control 
the amount of light entering through 
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them, especially on bright sunny days. 
More importantly, they were diffi- 
cult to maintain. The expansion and 
contraction of the steel frames cracked 
the glass and created leaks. The Uni- 
versity’s Department of Buildings and 
Grounds finally notified the School 
that the leakage was so great that it 
might well cause deterioration in the 
main structural elements of the 
building. 

Naturally such conditions provoked 
a large number of complaints, and 
several attempts were made to check 
the leakage and to improve the light- 
ing. In 1943 the skylights were par- 
tially reduced in size (thereby ag- 
gravating the lighting problems), and 
the wattage of the lamps was increased 
(up to the maximum load that could 
be safely carried by the existing wir- 
ing) — but these steps were patently 
only temporary expedients. A major 
alteration would have to wait, for the 
School was by this time in operation 
twelve months of the year. 

During this emergency period the 
Reading Room was divided, by tem- 
porary partitions, into four sections 
—three used as classrooms by the 
Army and Navy units under instruc- 
tion at the School, and the remaining 
section used for library purposes. 
These wartime operations were fol- 
lowed by an accelerated civilian 
program which continued until the 
summer of 1948. With the closing of 
the School in June, an opportunity 
finally came for removing the parti- 
tions and for completely renovating 
the room. 

An exhaustive survey of needs and 
possibilities had been instituted the 
preceding February, and the Depart- 
ment of Buildings and Grounds had 
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been asked to prepare plans. Many de- 
mands were made of the Department: 


The library staff: ‘Give us good 
lighting of adequate intensity, 
say 35 foot-candles at the read- 
ing plane, without resorting to 
table lamps. We want fairly 
even distribution of light with 
as little glare as possible.’ 

The maintenance staff: ‘Get rid 
of those leaking skylights.’ 

The finance officer: ‘Keep instal- 
lation and operating costs at a 
minimum.’ 

The dean: ‘Do all this without 
spoiling the architectural beauty 
of the room.’ 

The students (consciously or un- 
consciously echoing Goethe): 
‘More light!’ 


With the aid of advice from a consult- 
ing lighting engineer, an architect, 
and officials of the School and Library, 
several alternative plans were sub- 
mitted. From these, after a series of 
conferences, a compromise procedure 
was worked out which, based pri- 
marily on provisions for adequate 
lighting together with preservation of 
architectural features, also gave due 
consideration to costs of installation 
and maintenance. Funds were then 
made available through a grant from 
the George F. Baker Trust. 

Between the closing of the building 
in June and its reopening in Septem- 
ber the following measures were car- 
ried out: the external skylights were 
replaced by a new slate roof; the in- 
ternal skylights were replaced by 
fluorescent fixtures above egg-crate 
louvers; plaster reflecting walls were 
removed from the attic; the thirty- 
four pendent fixtures were taken 
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down, remodeled, and rehung; cove 
lighting was installed; all woodwork, 
including tables, was cleaned and then 
refinished in lighter tones; an acousti- 
cal material was applied to the plaster 
portions of the ceiling; and all exposed 
plaster surfaces were painted. 

The result was almost miraculous, 
so great was the transformation ef- 
fected. First of all, the room is well 
lit, by every criterion: 

1. The amount of light is excellent, 
averaging 42 foot-candles after 500 
hours of use. 

2. The distribution of light is well 
above average, with 21 foot-candles 
at the table-edges nearest the walls 
and 49 at the center of the room. 

3. There is relatively little glare: 
the contrast in brightness has been 
reduced to a minimum, so that the 
maximum brightness ratio is only 8.7 
to 1, and all other readings are very 
much lower. 

4. Shadows 
absent. 


are almost totally 


In addition to the excellence of the 
lighting there are other advantages: 

1. The lighting installation is flex- 
ible, which means that the amount of 
illumination may be easily increased. 
This is discussed more fully below. 

2. Maintenance costs are low. An 
ingenious method of replacing fix- 
tures has been devised, and the reflec- 
tors and louvers can be easily removed 
for cleaning. The entire attic instal- 
lation has been enclosed, in order to 
restrict the circulation of air and 
thereby reduce the incidence of dust 
upon the units. The removal of the 
skylights has eliminated the high an- 
nual maintenance charges referred to 
above. 

3. The acoustical treatment of the 
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ceiling has made the room much 
quieter. 

4- Many of the architectural de- 
tails embodied in the room from the 
beginning but previously unnoticed 
are now evident and the full beauty 
of the room is realized for the first 
time. 

How were all these benefits 
achieved? How was the architectural 
integrity of the room maintained at 
the same time that the amount and 
quality of light were improved? Bas- 
ically, this successful renovation was 
accomplished through the careful 
combination of three types of artificial 
illumination. 

Fluorescent 


In the attic space just above the 
existing ceiling openings a number of 
fluorescent reflectors were installed. 
The majority of these reflectors con- 
tain a single tube, but those in the 
outer rank have two tubes, in order 
to attain the desired amount of light 
in the edges of the room. The tubes 
are instant-starting 200 MA slim-line 
3500° white fluorescent lamps. This 
type was chosen because of its relative 
efficiency and longer useful life; be- 
cause the wattage can be increased if 
desired without material changes in 
the fixtures; ? and finally because it is 
relatively noiseless. The tubes are of 
three lengths: 64-inch, 72-inch, and 
96-inch. 

Downlighting egg-crate louvers, 
placed just below the reflectors, rest 
upon the sash frames originally de- 
signed to carry the glass panes of the 
internal skylights. Thus there is still 
the effect of a natural skylight, and 

* Since each reflector is designed to carry 


three lamps, an additional increase factor is 
provided. 
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the original architectural scheme is 
preserved. 


Cold Cathode 


As already indicated, the original 
skylight area, now to be filled by 
louvers, occupied less than one third 
of the total ceiling space. It seemed 
desirable to provide supplementary 
ceiling illumination to reduce the con- 
trast between the louvered and non- 
louvered sections. An obviously con- 
venient location for the source of this 
supplementary light was the existing 
cove in the cornice, located 4 feet 
below the spring line of the ceiling. 
Here were placed two rows of 120 
MA 3500° white high-voltage cold 
cathode lamps. The lampholders were 
staggered, in order to avoid shadows 
on the walls. 


Incandescent 


The old hanging incandescent light- 
ing fixtures, facing down, were re- 
modeled for indirect light. The orig- 
inal ornamental shells were retained, 
but the white plaster reflecting sur- 
faces were removed. Each fixture is 
now a hollow band housing a 750- 
watt silver bowl lamp shielded by a 
four-ring louver. 

In addition to added intensity, each 
fixture supplies warmth of color. The 
incandescent lamps serve to counter- 
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act the so-called drawbacks of fluores- 
cent lighting: its antiseptic appearance 
and possible effect of coldness in a 
room of this size. 


Fluorescent, cold cathode, and in- 
candescent — to be blended together 
in a harmonious whole. Surely the 
electricians who rewired the building, 
the crew which installed the new fix- 
tures, the roofers, carpenters, painters, 
and welders—all would agree that 
the job was a complicated one. The 
simplicity of the result is deceptive. 
But of its success there can be no 
doubt. No longer will the local stu- 
dent newspaper feature cartoons of 
students on their way to the Library 
armed with miners’ lamps. No longer 
will we hear the cries: ‘Give us more 
light!” Beyond the large number of 
favorable comments and the absence 
of complaints there is the tangible and 
decisive evidence of a much wider and 
more intensive use of the Reading 
Room than ever before. This success 
may well stand as a symbol of effec- 
tive group action — the concerted ac- 
tion of architect, buildings superin- 
tendent, electrical engineer, business 
manager, finance officer, dean, and li- 
brarian— each contributing his own 
special talents and a willingness to 
benefit from the experience of others. 


Donatp T. CLARK 


News of the Libraries 


THE DEDICATION 
OF THE LAMONT LIBRARY 


EDICATION ceremonies for 
1) the Lamont Library were 
held in the Forum Room of 

the Library at 2:30 p.m. on 10 Janu- 


ary 1949. Present were the Fellows 
and Overseers of Harvard College, 
members of the Library Committee 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
and of the Committee of the Over- 
seers to Visit the Library, administra- 
tive officers of the University, mem- 














Notes 


bers of the family of the late Thomas 
W. Lamont, representatives of the un- 
dergraduate body and of the alumni, 
and members of the Library staff. 
Mr Metcalf, as Librarian of Harvard 
College, presided, introducing in turn 
the following speakers: Mr Thomas 
S. Lamont, Overseer and Chairman of 
the Committee of the Overseers to 
Visit the Library; Mr William D. 
Weeks, President of the Student 
Council; Provost Buck; and President 
Conant. 


CONFERENCE ON THE PLACE 
OF THE LIBRARY IN A 
UNIVERSITY 


N the afternoon and evening 
of March 30 and on the 
morning of March 31 there 


was held in the Lamont Library a con- 
ference on “The Place of the Library 
in a University.’ This conference was 
sponsored by Harvard University, in 
celebration of the completion of the 
library building program which has 
included the Houghton, Deposit, and 
Lamont Libraries. Guests, numbering 
about one hundred and fifty, were 
drawn primarily from the presidents 
and librarians of universities through- 
out the country and of liberal arts col- 
leges in the northeast. 

The prograrh was divided into three 
sessions, all in the Forum Room of 
Lamont. In addition, a dinner was 
held at the Harvard Faculty Club, on 
the evening of the 3oth. At the first 
session, on the afternoon of the 3oth, 
Dixon Wecter, Chairman of the Per- 
manent Research Staff of the Hunt- 
ington Library, discussed ‘General 
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Reading in a University Library,’ and 
was followed by John H. Finley, Jr, 
Eliot Professor of Greek Literature, 
Harvard University, and Master of 
Eliot House, whose topic was “The 
Library and the Undergraduate.’ At 
the evening session of the 3oth there 
were three papers: “The University 
Library and Scholarship,’ by Ernest 
H. Wilkins, President Emeritus of 
Oberlin College; “The Library and the 
Professional School,’ by Zechariah 
Chafee, Langdell Professor of Law, 
Harvard University; and “The Impor- 
tance of Rare Books and Manuscripts 
in a University Library,’ by William 
A. Jackson, Professor of Bibliography 
and Assistant Librarian of the College 
Library in charge of the Houghton 
Library, Harvard University. At the 
morning session on April 1 the first 
topic was ‘Harvard Faces Its Library 
Problems,’ presented by Keyes D. 
Metcalf, Director of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Library. This was followed 
by a discussion of “The Future of 
Libraries in Academic Institutions,’ in 
which Newton F. McKeon, Jr, Direc- 
tor of the Amherst College Library, 
Donald Coney, Librarian of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, and 
Harvie Branscomb, Chancellor of 
Vanderbilt University, participated. 
Mr Metcalf presided at the first ses- 
sion, Provost Buck at the second 
session, and President Conant at the 
third. 

Mr Metcalf’s paper, ‘Harvard Faces 
Its Library Problems,’ is published in 
this present issue of the BuLLeTin. 
Other papers will appear in subsequent 
issues, and the possibility of an assem- 
blage in book form is under considera- 
tion. 
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OTHER MEETINGS IN THE 
LAMONT LIBRARY 


N ADDITION to the dedication 
| ceremonies and the conference 
on “The Place of the Library in 

a University,’ a series of meetings was 
held in the Lamont Library during the 
winter and spring in further recogni- 
tion of the establishment of this newest 
unit in the University Library system. 

There was first the dinner of the 
Class Agents, held in the Forum Room 
on March 10. Dwight P. Robinson, 
Jr, Chairman of the Harvard Fund 
Council and Treasurer of the Associ- 
ated Harvard Clubs, in presiding an- 
nounced the successful completion of 
the Lamont Endowment Fund cam- 
paign for $1,500,000 through the gift 
of $200,000 from an anonymous donor. 
Speakers were Provost Buck and Presi- 
dent Conant. 

A meeting of the Boston Group of 
the Special Libraries Association took 
place on March 28, preceded by a 
dinner at the Faculty Club. After a 
talk by Miss Rose L. Vormelker, Presi- 
dent of the Association, Mr McNiff 
presided over a discussion of various 
special features of the Lamont Library. 

On March 31 there was a meeting 
of the Association of Research Li- 
braries, with an informal program re- 
lating to various projects, actual or 
potential, of concern to the Associa- 
tion. 

The New England College Librar- 
ians met on April 1 and 2, with a 
dinner at the Faculty Club on April r. 
The first session, on the evening of 
April 1, was devoted to a discussion of 
Lamont paralleling that of March 28, 
while the second session, on April 2, 
was given over to a consideration of 
questions proposed by those attending, 
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in the traditional pattern of the meet- 
ings of this body. 

On April 7 came a meeting of the 
Harvard University Library Club, 
with inspection of the Lamont build- 
ing by the Club and commentary on 
special features by Mr Metcalf. 

On April 24 the annual dinner of 
the Committee of the Overseers to 
Visit the Library was held in the 
Forum Room, with Thomas S. La- 
mont, Chairman of the Committee, 
presiding. 

Finally, on April 30, there was a 
meeting of the Professional Staff of 
the Boston Public Library, with a dis- 
cussion of special features of Lamont 
once again forming the basis for the 
program. 


EXTENSION OF THE 
FARMINGTON PLAN 


S stated in the article by Mr 
A Metcalf on the Farmington 
Plan which appeared in the 
Autumn 1948 issue of the Harvarp 
Lrsrary BuLtetin, the scope of the 
Plan, during at least the first year of 
its operation, was to be limited to 
three countries: France, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. For the second year, 
1949, decisions taken at meetings of 
the Association of Research Libraries 
have added six new countries: Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, and Mexico. This 
means that one copy of each publica- 
tion of research value issued in these 
countries, beginning with 1949, will 
be distributed in the United States in 
accordance with the scheme of partici- 
pation already in effect for the first 
three countries. As far as possible, 
books are classified abroad and shipped 
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directly to the fifty-two participating 
libraries. A list of the fields for which 
Harvard is responsible was given in 
Mr Metcalf’s article on the Plan.’ 


TWO NEW PORTRAITS 
AT THE MEDICAL SCHOOL 


OR a number of years the 
Pie of the Schools of Medi- 

cine and Public Health has been 
making a collection of oil portraits 
of men who took part in the establish- 
ment or administration of the two 
Schools. These portraits hang in the 
Porter Hall reading room and legends 
on the wall underneath describe briefly 
the part each man has taken, over a 
period from about 1770 down through 
the years to the present. Thus, a brief 
historical record for the Schools is 
presented through this collection of 
portraits. 

Two new portraits have recently 
been hung and add greatly to the 
beauty and dignity of the room. 

The first is a most lifelike presenta- 
tion of Harvey Cushing, M.D. 1895 
(Harvard), painted by his friend Mr 
William James. The fairly small can- 
vas is beautifully executed and the 
artist has caught the spirit of Dr 
Cushing to a remarkable degree. This 
portrait was a gift from the three 
daughters of Dr Cushing. 

The second is a life-size portrait of 
George Richards Minot, M.D. 1908 
(Harvard), done by Mr Charles Hop- 
kinson. The pose is pleasingly relaxed 
as Dr Minot sits in his chair listening 
with evident interest to someone talk- 

*Harvarp Lisrary Buttetin, II (1948), 
306. A correction in this article (p. 307) 
may be made here. The Swiss agent for the 


Plan has been Herbert Lang & Cie., of Berne, 
not A. Francke. 
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ing. This fine portrait was a gift from 
friends and former students of Dr 
Minot. 

As yet these two portraits have not 
had the legends painted on the wall 
beneath. 

Other portraits in the collection 
include those of Ezekiel Hersey, 
donor of a sum of money to establish 
the Hersey Professorships, John War- 
ren, one of the principal founders of 
the Medical School, Benjamin Water- 
house, first Hersey Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Physic, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Parkman Professor 
of Anatomy and Physiology for many 
years and also Dean, John Collins 
Warren, who performed the first sur- 
gical operation under ether anesthesia 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital 
and likewise was Hersey Professor of 
Anatomy and Surgery at the Medical 
School over a long span of years (this 
portrait is on loan by the Warren 
family), Frederick Cheever Shattuck, 
Jackson Professor of Clinical Medicine 
and one of the men much concerned 
with the founding of the Harvard 
School of Public Health, and Ward 
Nicholas Boylston, the only non- 
medical man in the group, who gave 
a library of selected books and also 
‘a generous annuity’ for the continu- 
ing purchase of medical books for the 
Library. 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF 
THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


a “\ HE Winter 1949 issue of the 
Butietin carried the an- 
nouncement (p. 157) of the 

new standing Committee on the Li- 

brary of the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 

ences. Since this announcement there 
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have been added to the Committee 
W. C. Greene (Greek and Latin) and 
G. W. Sherburn (English). 


GRAPHIC ARTS LECTURE 


[Le manuscript collections of 
the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum, London, were the sub- 
ject of an illustrated lecture by James 
Wardrop, Deputy Keeper of the Mu- 
seum Library, given in the Exhibition 
Room of the Houghton Library on 
March 17. The lecture, sponsored by 
the Department of Printing and 
Graphic Arts of the College Library, 
presented representatives and outstand- 
ing examples in both the illuminated 
and the calligraphic categories, and 
included also some of the literary 
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manuscripts in the Dyce and Forster 
bequests. 


HARVARD LIBRARY 
STAFF NEWS 


N DECEMBER 1948 the Harvard 
| Library Staff News was estab- 
lished to bring to members of the 
Library staff current information of 
official announcements, group activi- 
ties, changes in personnel, notable ad- 
ditions to the collections, exhibitions, 
visitors, and professional outside activ- 
ities of staff members. Issued by the 
Office of the Director, it is designed 
to represent all units of the University 
Library, and has been appearing, in 
mimeographed form, at intervals of a 
few weeks. 
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